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Together with an Original Preface containing 
A PARALLEL betwixt PAINTING and PoETRy. 











By Mr. DRYDEN. 


Asalfoa Short Account of the moft Eminent PAINTERS] 
both Ancient and Modern, continu’d down to the 
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PREFACE | 
TRANSLATOR, 
With a Parallel, 


Of Poetry and Painting. 


@ fay fomething on my own behalf, in refpect 

to my préfent Undertaking. Firft, then, 
the Reader may be pleas'd- to know, that it was 
not of my own choice that I undertook this 


[2 be reafonably expected, that I fhou’d 


Work. Many of our moft Skillfull Painters, 





_ and other Artifts, were pleas’d to recommend 
this Authour to me, as one who perfectly under- 
ftood the Rules of Painting; who gave the beft 
-and moft concife Inftructions for Performance, 

and the fureft to inform the Judgment of all who 


(a) lov'd 
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lov’d this noble Art. That they who before were: 
rather fond of it, than knowingly admir’d ir,. 
might defend their Inclination by their Reafon :- 
that they might underftand thofe Excellencies. 
which they blindly valu’d, fo as not to be farther: 
impos d on by bad Pieces, and to know when. 
Nature was well imitated by the moft able Ma- 
fiers. “Tis true indeed, and they acknowledge. 
it, that befide the Rules which are given in this. 
Treatife, or which can be given in any other,. 
that to make a perfect Judgment of good Pictures, . 
and to value them. more or lefs when compard 
with one another, there is farther requir'd a long. 
converfation with the beft Pieces, which are not. 
very frequent either in France. or England; yet 
fome we have, not onely from the hands of: 
Hlbe, Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of them ad- 
mirable for. Hiftory-painting, and the other twox 
for Portraits,) but of many Flemifh-Mafters, and- 
thofe not inconfiderable, though tor Defign, not 
equal to the Italians. And et. thefe latter alfo, 
we are not unfurnifh’d with fome Pieces of Ra 
phael, Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo and others. 
But to return to my own undertaking of this. ~ 
Tranflation, I freely own, that I. thought my. 
felf uncapable of performing it, either to their Sa- 
tisfaction, or my own Credit, Not but that i 

ee under 


PREFACE 
-underftood the Original Latine, and the French 4u- 
thour perhaps aswell as moft Englifhmen; But 1 
was not fuffaciently vers'd in the Terms of Art: 
And therefore thought that many of thofe perfons 
who put this honourable task on me, were more 
able to perform it themfelves, as undoubtedly 
‘they were, But they afluring me of their afli- 
ftance, in correcting my faults where I {poke im- 
properly, I was encourag’d to attempt it; that 
I might not be wanting in whatI cou’d, to fa- 
tishie the defiresof fo many Gentlemen who were 
willing to give the world this ufefull Work. They 
have effectually perform’d their promife to me ; 
and I have been as carefull on my fide, to take 
their advice in all things ; fo thatthe Reader may 
affure himfelf of a tolerable Tranflation. Not 
Elegant, for I propos'd not that to my felf: but 
familiar, clear and inftructive. In any of which 
parts, if Ihave fail’d, the fault lies wholly at my 
door. In this one particular onely I muft beg 
the Readers pardon. The Profe Tranflation of 
the Poem is not free from Poetical Expreffions, 
and [ dare not promife that {ome of them are not 
fuftian, or at leaft highly metaphorical; but this 
being a fault in the firft digeftion (that is, the 
Original Latine) was not to be remedy’d in the 
Aecond (viz.) the Tranflation. And I may confi- 
wg (a2) dently 
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dently fay, that whoever had attempted it, muft 

have fallen into the fame inconvenience; or a 

much greater, that of a falfe Verfion. When I 

undertook this Work, I was already ingag’d in 

the Tranflation of Virgil; from whom I have bor- 

row d onely two months, and am now return- 

ing tothat which I ought to underftand better, 

In the mean time I beg the Readers pardon, for 

entertaining him fo long with my felf: “Fis-an u- 

fual part of ill manners in all Authors, and’ al- 

moft in all Mankind, to trouble others with 

their bufinefs; and I was fo fenfible of it before. 

hand; that had not now committed it, unlefs 

fome concernments-of the Readers-had been inter- 

woven with: my own: ButI know not, whilel 

am attoning for one Error, if I am not 

falling into another: for I have been importun’d 

to fay: fomething farther of this Art; and to make ° 
fome Objfervations- on- it im: relation to the likene/s 

and agreement which it has with Poetry its Sifter. 

But before I proceed, it will not be amifs, if 
copy from Bellori (a moft ingenious Authour, 
yet living) fome part of his Idea of a Painter, 

which. cannot be unpleafing, at leaft to fuch who. 
are-converfant in the Philofophy of Plato. -And 

to avoid tedioufnefs, Iwill not tranflate the whole 

Difcourfe, but take and leave as I find occafiens 


PRET A CAE 

God Almighty, in the Fabrique of the Univerfe, 
fof contemplated bimfelf, and reflecied on his own 
* Excellencies; from which he drew , and conftituted 
thofe firft Forms, which are call'd Idea’s. So that 
every Species which was. afterwards expre/s d was pro- 
duc'd from that firft Idea , forming that wonderfull 
contexture of all created Beings. _ But the Celeftial 


Bodies above the Moon being incorruptible, and not {ub- 


jek to change, remain d for ever fair, and.in perpetu. 


al order: On the contrary, all things which are fublu. — 


nary are {ubjeEt to change, to deformity, and to decay. 
And though Nature always intends a confummate beau- 
ty in her produétions, yet through the mequality of the 
Matter , the Forms are alter'd; .and in particular, 
Humane Beauty fuffers alteration for the worfe, as 
we fee toour mortification, in the deformities, and dif- 
proportions which are in ws. For which reafon the 
Artfull Painter and the Sculptour, imitating the Di- 
‘vine Maker, form to themfelves as well as they are 
able, a Model of the Superiour Beauties; and reflecting 
on them endeavour to correct. and amend the common 
Nature; and ‘to reprefent it as it was firft created 
— without fault, either in Colour or in Lineament. 

This Idea, which we may call the Goddefs of Pain- 
ting and of Sculpture, defcends upon the Marble and the 


— Cloth, and becomes the Original of thofe Arts; and 


‘being meafur’d by: the Compafs of the Intellect, is it 


fel 
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Jfelf the Meafure of the performing Hand; and being 


animated by the Imagination, infufes Life into the 
Image. The Idea of the Painter andthe Sculptour, 
is undoubtedly that perfett and excellent Example of 


‘the Mind; by imitation of which imagin’d form, all 


things are reprefented which fall under bumane fight - 
Such ts the Definition whichs made by Cicero in his 
Book of the Oratour to Brutus. ‘ As therefore in 
“ Forms and Figures there is fomewhat which is Excel- 
“< Tent and Perfett, to which imag'd Species all 
© things are refer d by Imitation which .are the Objects 
of Sight, incbke manner we bebold the Species of 
“© Eloquence in our Minds, the Effigies, or aétual 
“ Image of which we feck in the Organs of our Hear- 
“< ing. This ts likewife confirnid by Proclus in the 
“Dialogue of Plato call’d Timzus: Jf, fays he, 
you take a Man, as he is made by Nature, and 
“< compare him with another awho is the effect of Art ; 
“the work of Nature will always appear the le/s beau- 
“‘ tifull, becaufe Art is more accurate than Nature. 
But Zeuxis, who from the choice which he made of 
Five Virgins drew that wonderfull Piéture of He- 
Jena, which Cicero in his Oratour beforemention’ d, 
Jets before us as the moft perfect Example of Beauty, 
at the fame time admonifhes a Painter, to contemplate 
the Idea’s of the moft Natural Forms; and to make a 
judicious choice of feveral Bodies, all of them the moft 


tal 


~ 
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Elegant which he can find. By which we may plainly 


underftand that he thought it impofible to find in any. 


one Body all thofe Perfections which he fought for the 


accomplifhment of a Helena, becaufe Nature in any 


| individual perfon makes nothing, that is perfect i in all its 


parts. For this reafon Maximus Tyrius alfo fays, 
that the Image which is taken by a Painter from [eve- 


ral Bodies. pr roduces Beauty, which it ws impoffible to 


find in any fingle Natural Body, approaching to the 


perfection of the faireft Statues. ‘Thus Nature o- 


this account is fo much inferiour. to Att, that thofe. 


Artifis who propofe to themfelves.onely the Fanicacin and 


likenefS of fuch or fuch a particular perfan, without 


election of thofe Kdea’s before-mention'd, have often. 
been reproach’d for that omifion: Demetrius was. 
taxd for being too Natural; Dionyfius was alfo- 
blam'd for drawing Men like us, and: was commonly. 


call d ’AvSeamsyeaxpG@. that is, a Painter of Men. 


_ In our times Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, was: 
- Gfteentdtoo Natural. Fe drew-perfons as they were; 
and Bambovio, and moft of the Dutch Painters have - 
drawn the worft tikene/s. Lyfippus of old, upbraided 


the common fort of Sculptours, for making Men fuch 


as they were found in.Nature; and boafted of bimjelf 
that he made ihem as they ought -to , “which is a: 
Precept of Ariftotle, given as well to Poets as to: 


Hines. Phidias raisd an.admiration even to afte- 


nifhments . 
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nifhment , in thofe who beheld bis Statues , with 
the Forms,. which be gave to his Gods and Heroes ; 
by imitating the \dea rather than Nature. And Ci- 
cero [peaking of him aftrms, that figuring Jupiter 
and Pallas,. he did not contemplate any Object from 
whence he took the likenefs, but confiderd in his own 
mind a great and admirable form of Beauty, and accor- 
ding to that Image in his Soul, he directed the operation 
of his Hand. Seneca alfo feems to wonder, that 
Phidias having never beheld either Jove or Pallas, 
yet cowd conceive their divine Images in his Mind, 
Apollonius Tyanzus fays the fame in other words, 
that the fancy more inftruéts the Painter than the imi- 
tation ; for the laft makes onely the things which it fees, 


but the firft makes alfo the things which it never } 


CCS. 

Leon Battifta Alberti tells us, that we ought not 
fo much to love the likene/s as the beauty, and to choofe 
from the faireft Bodies feverally the faireft Parts. 
Leonardo da Vinciinftruéts the Painter to form this — 


Idea to himfelf: And Raphael, the greateft of all 


modern Majfters, writes thus to Caftiglione, concer- 
ning bis Galatea : “To paint a Fair one,’ tis neceffary 
“ for me to fee many Fair ones; but becaufe there is fo 
“ great a fcarcity of lovely Women, Iam conftraind to 
“ make ufe of one certain Idea, which I have form’d to 
“ my felf in my own fancy. Guido Reni fending to 

q Rome 
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Rome bis St. Michael which he had painted for the 


Church of the Capuchins, at the fame time wrote to 
Monfignor Maflano, who was Maeftro di Cafa 
(or Steward of the Houfe) to Pope Urban the Eighth, 
in this manner, Iwifh I had the wings of.an Angel, 
to have afcended into Paradife, and there to have -be- 
held the Forms of thofe beatify d Spirits, from which I 
might have copy'd my Archangel: But not being able 
to mount fo high, it was in vainfor meto fearch his 
refemblance here below’: fo that I was forc'd to make an 
Introfpeétion, into‘my own mind, and into that Idea 
of Beauty, -which Ihave formd in my own imagination. 
I have likewife created there the contrary Idea of de- 
formity and ugline/s ; but I leave the confideration of 
it, till I paint the Devil: and in the mean time {hun 
the very thought of it as much as pofibly I can, and 
am even endeavouring to blot it wholly out of my re- 
membrance. ‘There was not any Lady in all Antiquity, 
who was Miftrefs of fo much Beauty as was to be 
found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by Praxiteles, 
or the Minerva of Athens by Phydias ; which was 


_ therefore calf’ d the Beautifull Form, Neither is there 


any Man of the prefent Age, equal in the ftrength, 
proportion, and knitting of his Limbs, to the Hercules 
of Farnefe, made by Glicon : Or anyWoman who can 
juftly be compar’d with the Medicean Venus of Cleo- 
menes. And upon -this account, the nobleft Poets 


Ws ae and 
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and the beft Oxatours, when they defi'd to celebrate 


any extraordinary Beauty, are fore'd to have recourfe 
to Statues and Pictures, and to draw their Perfons 
and Faces into Comparifon. Ovid endeavouring to: 
expre/s the Beauty of Cillarus, the faire/t of the 
Centaures, celebrates him as next in perfeétion, to the 
moft admirable Statues. | 


Gratus in ore vigor, cervix, humeriq; manufq; 
Pectoraq; Artificum laudatis Proxima Signis. 


_ A pleafing Vigour his fair Face exprefs a; 
His Neck, bis Hands, his Shoulders, and his Breaft,, 
Did next in Gracefulne/s and Beauty ftand, 


To breathing Figures of the Sculptour’s Hland.. | 
In another place be fets Apelles above Venus. 


Si Venerem Cois nunquam pinxiflet Apellesy, 
Merfa fub zquoreis illa lateret Aquis.. 


_ Thus vary ds 
One Birth to Seas the Cyprian Goddefs ow’d; 
A Second Birth the Painter's Art be/tow'd: 
Le/s by the Seas than by his pow'r was giv’n ; 
They made her live, but he adyant’d to Heav'n 
- ‘ 


The: : 
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The Idea of this Beauty, is indeed various, accor- 
ding to the feveral forms which the Painter or. Scul: 
ptour wou'd defcribe: As one in Strength, another in 
Magnanimity ; and fometimes it confifis 1 in Chearfulnefs, 
and fometimesin Delicacy ; and is always diverfify d by 
the Sex and Age. 

The Beauty of Jove is one, and that of Juno ano- 
ther: Hercules, and Cupid are perfect Beauties, 
though of different kinds; for Beauty is onely that 
hick makes all things as they are in their proper and 
perfect Nature; which the beft Painters always choofe 
by contemplating the Forms of each. We ought farther 
to confider, that a Picture being the reprefentation of 
4 humane aétion, the Painter ought to retain in his 
mind, the Examples of all Affeétions, and Paffions, as 
a Poet preferves the Idea of an Angry man, of one 
who is fearfull, fad or merry, and fo of all the reft. 
For ’tis impoffible to expre{s that with the Hand, which 
_ never enter d into the Imagination. . In this manner as 
I have rudely and briefly fhewn you, Painters and Scul- 


ptours, choofing the moft elegant natural. Beauties, per- 


fectionate the Idea, and advance their Art, even above 
Nature it felf, in her individual produétions, which is 
the utmoft maftery of humane performance. 

From hence dtifes that aftonifhment, and almof? ado- 
ration which is paid by the Knowing to thofe divine re- 
inde: of Antiquity. From hence Phydias, Ly- 


(bz) fppus 
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fippus, and’ other noble Sculptours, are /till held in: 


veneration; and Apelles, Zeuxis, Protogenes, and 
other admirable Painters, though their Works are pe- 
rifh'd, are and will be eternally admir'ds who all of 
them drew after the \dea’s of Perfection ; which are 
the Miracles of Nature, the Providence of the Under- 


~ ftanding, the Exemplars of the Mind, the Light of 


the Fancy ; the Sun which from its rifing, infpir'd the 
Statue of Memnon, and the fire which warm d into 
life the Image of‘ Prometheus: *Tis this which caufes 
the Graces, andthe Loves to take uptheir habitations 
in the hardeft Marble, and to fubfi/t in the emptine/s 
of Light, and Shadows. But fince the Idea of Elo- 
quence is as far inferiour-to that of Painting, as the 


| force of Words is to the Sight ; I muft here break off 


abruptly, andhaving conduéted the Reader asit were to 


a fecret Walk, thereleave him in the midft of Silence to 
‘ contemplate thofe Idea’s ; which I have onely fketch'd, 


and which everyman muft finfh for bimfelf. | 
In thefe pompous Expreffions, or fuch as thefe 
the Italian has given you his Idea of.a Painter; and 
though I-cannot much commend the Style, I 
muft needs fay there is fomewhat in the Matter: _ 
Plato himfelf-is accuftom’d to write loftily, imi- . 


rating; as the Critiques tell us, the manner of H- 


mer s but furely that inimitable Poet, had not fo 
much of.Smoke in his writing, though.not lefsof 


Eire... 
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Fire. But in fhort, this is the prefent Genins of 
Traly. What Philoftratus tells usin the Proem of his 
Figures is {omewhat plainer ; and therefore I will 
tranflate it almoft word for word. ‘* He who 
“ will rightly govern the Art of Painting, ought of 
“ necefity firft to underftand Humane Nature. He 
“ ought likewife to be endued with a Genius to expre/s 
“ the figns of their Pafions whom he reprefents ; and 
“ to make the dumb as. it were to fpeak: Fle muft 
<< yet further underftand what és contain’ d inthe con- 
“ ftitution of the Cheeks, in the temperament of the 
< Fyes, in the naturalne/s (if Imay fo call it) of the 
“Eye brows: and in fhort whatfoever belongs. to the 
“© Mind and Thought. He who throughly poffeffes alt 
“ thefe things will obtain the whole. And the Hand 
“ will exquifitely reprefent the a€tion. of every.particu- 
“ laxperfon.  If-it bappen:thav he be either mad;. or 
< angry, melancholique, or chearfull, a fprightly Youth, 
or a languifhing Lover; in one word, he will be able 
to paint whatfoever is proportionable to any one. 
And even in all this there is a {weet errour: without 
caufing any fhame. For the Eyes and Minds of 
the beholders being faften' don Objeéts which have no 
real Being, as if they were truly Exiftent, and be- 
ing induc’ d by them to believe them fo, what pleafure 
“ ws it not capable. of giving? The Ancients, and 
other Wife Men, have written many things. concer- 


ce ming: 
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ning the Symmetry which is in the Art of Paint- 
ing ; conftituting as it were fome certain Laws for 
the proportion. of every Member , not thinking it 
poffible for 4 Painter to undertake the expreffion of 
thofe motions which are inthe Mind, without acon- 
current Edarmony in the natural meafure. . For 
that which is out of its own kind and meafure, ws 
not receiv'd from Nature, whofe motion is always 
right. Ona feriows confideration of this matter it 
will be found, That the Art of Painting has a 
wonderfull afmnity with that of Poetry ; and that 
there is betwixt them a certain common Imagination. 
For as the Poets introduce the Gods and Heroes, 
and all thofe things which are either Majeftical, Exo- 
neft or Delightfull, in like manner the Painters, by 
the virtue of their Out-lines, Colours, Lights and 
Shadows, reprefent the fame ‘Ihings and Perfons 
in their Pittures. 


Tlius , as Convoy Ships either accompany, or 


{fhou’d accompany their Merchants till they may 
profecute the reft of their Voyage without danger, 
{o Philoftratus has brought me thus far on my 
way, and I can now fail on without him. He 
has begun to {peak of the great relation betwixt 
Painting and Poetry, and thither the greateft pare 
of this Difcourfe by my promife was directed. 
T have not ingag’d my felf to any perfect Method, 


_ neither 
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neither am I loaded with a full Cargo. *Tis 
fufhicient if I bring a Sample of fome Goods in 
this Voyage. Ic will be eafie for others to add 
mare when the Commerce is fettled. Fora Trea: 
tife twice as large as this of Painting coud not 
contain all that might be faid on the Parallel of 
thefe two Sifter-Arts. I will take my rife from: 
Bellort before I proceed to the Authour of this 
Book. i 

The bufinels of his Preface isto prove, that a 
learned Painter fhou’d form: to himlelf an Idea of 
perfect Nature. This Image he is to fet before 
his Mind in all his Undertakings, and to draw 
from thence as from a Store-houfe, the Beauties. 
which are to enter into his Work ; thereby cor- 
reCting Nature from. what actually the is in indi- 


XV. 


Viduals, to what fhe ought to be, and what fhe. 


was created. Now as this Idea of Perfection is of 
little ufe in Portraits (or the refemblances of par- 
ticular perfons) fo neither is it in the Characters. 
of Comedy, and Tragedy ; which are never to be: 
made perfect, but always to be drawn withfome 
 fpecks of frailey and deficience ; fuch as they have: 
been defcribed to usin Aiftory, if they were real. 
Characters ; or fuch as the Poet beganto fhew them: 
at their firft appearance, if they were onely fiGti-. 
tious, (or imaginary.) The perfection. of fach» 

ae Stager 
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Stage-charaéters confilts chiefly in their likenefs to 
the deficient faulcy Nature, which is their Origi- 
nal. Onely, as it is obferv'd more at large here? 
after, in fuch cafes {there will always be found a 
better likenefs, and a worfe; and the better is 
conftantly to be.chofen: I mean in Tragedy, 
which reprefents the Figures of the higheft form 
amongft Mankind. Thus in Portraits, the Pain- 
ter will not take that fide of the Face which has 
fome notorious blemifh in it; but either draw it 
in profile (as Apelles did Antigonus, who had loft 
ene of his Eyes) or elfe fhadow the more imper- 
fect fide. For an ingenious flattery is to be al- 
low’d to the Profeflours of both Arts; fo long as 
the likenefs is not deftroy’d. °Tis true that all. 
manner of Imperfections muft not be taken away 
from the Charaéters, and the reafon is, that there 
may be left fome grounds of pity for their mif- 
fortunes. We can never be grievd for their mi-. 
feries who are thoroughly wicked, and havethere- 
by juftly call’d their calamities on themfelves. 
Such Men are the natural Objects of our hatred, 
not of our commiferation. If on the other fide 
their Characters were wholly perfeé&, (fuch as for 
Example, the Charaéter of a Saint or Martyr in a 
Play,) his, or her misfortunes, wou’d produce 
impious thoughts in the Beholders: they wou'd 

accufe 
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accufe the Heavens of injuftice, and think of lea- 
ving a Religion, where Piety was fo ill requited. 
I'fay the greater part wou'd be tempted fo to do, 
I fay not that they ought: and the commeicace is 
too dangerous for the practice. In this I have 
accus’'d my felf for my own St. Catharine, but let 
truth prevail. Sophocleshas taken the juft medium 
in his Oedipus. He is fomewhat arrogant at his 
firft entrance; and is too inquifitive through the 
whole Tragedy: Yet thefe Imperfections being ba- 
lanc’d by great Vertues, they hinder not our com- 
paflion for his miferies ; neither yet can they de- 
ftroy that horrour which the nature of his Crimes 
have excited in us. Such in Painting are the Warts 
and Moles, which adding a likenefs to the Face, 
are not therefore to be omitted. But thefe pro- 
duce no loathing in us. But how far to proceed, 
and where to ftop, is left to the judgment of the 
Poet and the Painter. In Comedy there is fome- 
what more of the worfe likenefs to betaken. Be- 
caufe that is often to produce laughter ; which is 
occafion’d by the fight of fome deformity : but 
for this I referr the ‘Reader to Ariftotle. “Tis a 
{harp manner of Inftruction for the Vulgar who 
are never well amended, till they are more than 
fufficiently expos’d. That I may return to the 
_ beginning of this Remark , concerning perfect 

ae (c) Idea’ s, 
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Idea’s, ¥ have onely this to fay, that the Parallel is 
often true in Epique-Poctry. " 
The Hierves of the Poets. are to be drawn accor- 
ding to this Rule. There is fearce a frailty to be 
left in the beft of them; any more than is to be 
found in a Divine Nature. And if Aneas fome- 
times weeps, it is not in bemoaning his own mi- 
feries, but thofe which his people undergo. If 
this be an Imperfection, the Son of God when he 
was incarnate fhed tears of Compaflion over 7e- 
rufalem. And Lentulus defcribes him often weep- 
ing, but never laughing ; fothat Virgil is juftify’d 
even from the Holy Scriptures. ¥ have but one 
word more , which for once I will anticipate 
from the Authour of this Book. Though ic muft be 
an Idea of Perfeétion, from which both the Epique 
Poet, and the Ekiftory Painter draws ; yet all Per- 
feétions are not fuitable to all Subjects: Bur eve- 
ry one muft be defign’d according to that per- 
fet Beauty which is proper to him. An Apollo. 
muft be diftinguifh’d from a Fupiter, a Pallas 
from a Venus: and fo in Poetry an Aincas from 
any other Heroe: for Piety is his chief Perfeéfion. ~ 
Hlomer’s Achilles is a kind of Exception to this Rule: 
but then he is not a perfect Heroe, nor fo intend- 
ed by the Poet. All his Gods had fomewhat of 
humane imperfection; for which he has been. 
taxd. 
. * 
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tax'd by Plato, as an Imitatour of what was bad. 
But Virgil obferv’d his fault, and mended it. 
Yet Achilles was perfect in the {trength of his Bo. 
dy, and the vigour of his Mind. Had he been 
lefs paflionate, or lels revengefull, ch® Poet well 
forelaw that Heétor had been kill’d, and Troy ta- 
ken at the firlt aflault ; which had deftroy’d the 
beautifull contrivance of his Iiads, and the moral 
of preventing Dilcord amongft Confederate 
Princes, which was his principal intention. For 
the Moral (as Boffu oblerves) is the firlt bufinels 
of the Poet, as being the ground-work of his In- 
ftruction. This being form’d, he contrives fuch 
a Defign, or Fable, as may be moft fuitable to 
the Moral. After this he begins to think of the 
Perfons, whom he is to.employ in carrying on 


his Defign : and gives them the Manners, which 


are molt proper to their feveral Characters, The 
thoughts and words are the laft parts, which give 
Beauty and Colouring to the Piece. When I fay, 
that the Manners of the Heroe ought to be good in 
perfection, I contradiét not the Marque/s of Nor- 
_ manby’s opinion, in that admirable Verle, where 
{peaking of a perfe& Character, he calls it 4 Fault- 
lefs Moufter, which the World ne'er knew. For that 
Excellent Critique, aatended onely to fpeak of Dra- 

matique Charatters, and not of Epique, Thus at 
| (35) leaft 
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leaft [have fhewn, that in the moft perfeé& Poem, 
which is that of Virgil, arper fect Idea was requir’d, \ 
and follow'd.» And:confequently that all fuccee- 
ding Poets ought rather to imitate him, thaneven 
~ Homer. 1 will now proceed as I promisd, to 
the Authour of this Book, He tells you almoftin 
the firft lines of it, that the chief end of Painting is 
topleafe the Eyes: and tis one great End of Poetry to 
pleafe the Mind. Thus far the Parallel of the Arts 
holds true : with this difference, That the principal 
- end of Painting is to pleafe ; and the chief defign 
of Poetry is to inftruét. In this the latter feems to 
have the advantage of the former. But if we con- 
fider the -Artifts themfelves on both fides, certain- 
ly theiz aims are the very fame: they wou'd both 
make fure of pleafing, and that in preference to ~ 
inftruction. » Next, the means of this pleafure is’ 
by Deceipt. One impofes on the Sight, and the 
other on the Underftanding. Fiétion is of the Ef. 
fence of Poetry as well as of Painting ; there is a 
refemblance in one,of Humane Bodies, Things and 
A@tions which are not real, and in the other, of 
a true Story bya Fiction. And as ‘all Stories are 
_ not proper Subjects for an Epique Poem, or a Tra- 
gedy, fo neither are they fora noble Piéture. The 
Subjects both of the one, and of the other, ought 
tohave nothing of immoral, low, or filthy in 
| them; ~ 


—— 


_ 


them ; but this being treated at Jarge in the Book it». 
felf, | wave it to.avoid repetition. Onely I muft 


add, that though Catullus, Ovid and others were-of a- 
nother opinion, that the Subject: of Poets, and even 
their thoughts and expreflions might be loofe, pro- 
vided their lives were chaft and holy, yet there are 
no fuch licences permitted in that Art any more than 
in Painting, to defign and colour obfcene Nudities.. 
Vita proba eft, is no excule, for it will fcarcely be 
admitted, that either a Poet or a Painter can be 
chaft, who give us the contrary examples in their 
Writings and their Pictures. We fee nothing of 


this kind in Virgil: that which comes the neareft © 


to it, is the adventure of the Cave, where Dido and. 
fEneas were driven by the Storm: Yet even there. 
the Poet pretends a Marriage before the Confum- 
mation ; and Funoher {elf was prefent atit, Nei- 


‘theris there any expreffion in that Story, which a _ 


Roman Matron might not reade without a blufh.. 
Befides the Poet paffes it over as haftily as he can,, 
as if he were afraid of ftaying in the Cave with. 
the two Lovers, and of being a witnefs to their 
Actions. Now I fuppofe that a Painter wou'd 
not be much commended, who fhou'd pick out. 


this Cavern from the whole Eneids, when there is; 


not another in the Work. He had better leave. 


them, in their obfcurity , than let. in.a. flafh of: 


Lightning 
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Lightning to clear che natural darknefs of the 
place, by which he muft difcover himfelfas much 
as them. The Altar-Pieces, and holy Decorati: 
ons of Painting, fhow that Art may be apply’d 
to betrer ufes, as well as Poetry. | 
And amongft many other inftances, the Far- 
nefian Gallery, painted by Hannibal Carracci, is a 
ient witnefs yet remaining: the whole Work — 
being morally inftru@ive, and particularly the, 
Herculis Bivium, which is a perfect Trinmph of — 
Vertue over Vice, as it is wonderfully well de- 
{crib’d by the ingenious Bellors. - 
Hitherto I have onely told the Reader what 
ought not to be the fubje& of a Piéture or of a 
Poem: what it ought to be on either fide; our 
Author tells us: it muft in general be great and 
noble: and in this, the Parallel is exactly true. 


The fubje& of a Poet either in Tragedy or in an 


Epique Poem is a great aétion of fome illuftrious 
Hero. °Tis the fame in Pamting ; not every a- 
ction, nor every perfon is confiderable enough to 
enter into the Cloth. It muft be the Anger of 
an Achilles, the Piety of an Aineas, the Sacrifice 
of an Iphigenia (for Heroms as well as Heroes are 
comprehended in the Rule; ) but the Parallel is 
more compleat in Tragedy, than in an Epique 
Poem. For asa Tragedy may be made out of © 

| “many — 
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many particular Epifodes of Homer or of Virgil, fo 
may a noble Piéture be defign’d out of this or 
that particular Story in either Author. Hiiffory is 
alfo fruitfull of “defigns both for the Painter and 
the Tragique Poet: Curtins throwing himfelf into 
a Gulph, and the two Decii facrificing themfelves 
for the fafety of their Country, are fubjects for Tra- 


| gedy and Piéture. Suchis Scipio reftoring the Spa- 
nifh Bride, whom he either lov’d or may be fup. 


fos’'d to love, by which he gain’d the Hearts of 
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a great Nation, to interefs themfelves for Rome. 


againft Carthage: Thefe are all but particular 
Pieces in Livy's Hiftory ; and yet are full com- 
pleat Subjeéts for the Pen and Pencil. Now the 
reafon of thisisevident. Tragedy and Piéture are 


More narrowly circumfcribd by the Mechanick 


Rules of Time and Place than the Epique Poem. 
The time of this laft is left indefinire. °Tis true, 
FZomer took up onely the {pace of eight and for- 


ty days for his Hiads; bat whether Virgil's action. 
was comprehended in a year or-fomewhat more,. 


is not determin'd by Boffu.. Homer madethe place 


of his action Troy, and the Grecian Camp befieging 


it. Virgil introduces his Aineas, fometimes in S¥- 
cily, fometimes in Carthage, and other times at Cu- 


Evander 


| ma, before he brings him co Lawrentum; and even. 
after-that, he wanders again to the Kingdom of. 
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Evander and fome parts of Tufcany, before he re- 
turns to finifh the War by the death of Turnus. 
But Tragedy according to the Practice of the Anci- 
ents, was always confin'd within the compafs of 
24. hours, and feldom takes up fo much time. 
As for the place of it, it was always one, and 
that not in a larger Sence; as for example, A 
whole City or two or three feveral Houfes in ic; 
but the Market or fome other publick place, com- 
mon to the Chorus and all the ACtours. Which 
eftablifh’d Law of theirs, I have not an oppor- 
tunity to examine in this place, becaufe I cannot» 
do it without digreflion from my fubje&, though 
it feems too ftriét at the firft appearance becaufe 
it excludes all fecret Intrigues, whichare the Beau- 
ties of the modern Stage: for nothing can be Car- 
ry’d on with Privacy, when the Chorus is fuppos’d 
to be always prefent. But to proceed, I muft 
fay this to the advantage of Painting, even above 
Tragedy, that what this laft a in the {pace 
of many Hours, the former {hows us in one Mo- 
ment. The Action, the Paffion, and the man- 
ners of fo many Perfons as are contain’d in a 
Piéture, are to be difcern’'d at once, in the twink- 
ling of an Eye; atleaft they would be fo, if the 
Sight could travel over fo many different Objects. 
all at once, or the Mind could digeft them all at 
the 
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‘the fame inftant or point of time. Thus in the 
famous Pidture of Poufin, which reprefents the 
Inftitution. of the Bleffed Sacrament , you fee our 
Saviour and bis twelve Difciples, all concurring 
in the fame action, after different manners, and 
in different poftures, onely the manners of Fudas 
are diftinguifhd from the reft... Here is but one 
indivifible point of time obferv'd: but one acti- 
. on perform’dby fo many Perfons, in one Room 
and at the fame Table: yet the Eye cannot 
comprehend at once the whole Object, nor the 
Mind follow it fo faft; ’tis confider’d at leifure, 
and feen by intervals. Such are the Subjects of 
Noble Piétures: and fuch are onely to be un- 
dertaken by Noble Hands. There are other parts 
of Nature, which are meaner, and yet are the 
Subjects both of Painters, and of Poets. : 

For to proceed in the Parallel, as Comedy is a 


reprefentation of Humane Life, in inferiour per- 


fons, and low Subjects, and by that means creeps 
into the nature of Poetry, and is a kind of Funi- 
per, a Shrub belonging to the {pecies of Cedar, fo 
isthe painting of Clowns, the reprefentation of a 
Dutch Kermis, the brutal {port of Snick or Snee, 
and athoufand other things of this mean inventi- 
on, akind of Piéture, which belongs to Nature, 
but of the loweft form. Such is a Lazar in com- 

eer CR parifon 
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parifon to a Venus; both are drawn in Humane 
Figures : they have Faces alike,’ though not like 
Faces. There is yet 2 lowér fort of Poetry and 
Painting, which is out of Nature. Fora Farce is. 
that in Poetry, which Grote/que is ina Pidture. The 
Perfons, and A@tion of a Farce are all unnatural, 
and the Manners falfe, that is, inconfifting wich: 
the charaéters of Mankind. Grote/que-painting is the- 
juft refemblance of this ; and Horace begins his. 
Art of Poetry by defcribing fuch a Figure ; with. 
a Man’s Head, a Horfe’s Neck, the Wings of a. 
Bird, and a Fifhes'Tail; parts of different {pecies. 
jumbled together, according to the'mad imagi- 
nation of the Dawber; and the end of all this, as. 
he tells you afterward, to caufe Laughter.” “A ve- 
ry Monfter in a Bartholomew-Fair for the Mob to. 
gape at for their two-pence. Laughter is indeed 
the propriety of a Man, but juft enough to di- 
ftinguifh him from his elder Brother, with four. 
Legs. *Tis a kind of Baftard-pleafure too, ta- 
ken in at the Eyes of the vulgar gazers, and at. 
the Ears of. the beaftly Audience. Church-Pains 
ters ufe it todivert the honeft Countryman at Pub- 
lick Prayers, and keep his Eyes open at a heavy. 
Sermon. And Farce-Scriblers make ufe of the- 
fame noble invention to entertain Citizens, Country 
Gentlemen, and Covent-Garden. Fops. If they ares 
| mesry,., 
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‘merry, all goes well onthe Poct’s fide. Thebet- 
ter fort goe thither too, but in defpair of Senfe, 
and the juft Images of Nature, which are the ade- 
quate pleafures of the Mind. But the Authour 
can give the Stage no better than what was given 
him by Nature: and the 4éfors muft reprefent 
fuch things, as they are capable to perform, and 
by which both they and the Scribbler may get their 
living. After all, ‘tis a good thing to laugh at 
_any rate, and if a ftraw can ticklea man, ’tisan 
inftrument of happinels. Beafts can weep when 
they fuffer, but they cannot laugh. And as 
Sit William Davenant obferves in his Preface to Gon- 
dibert, “Tis the wifdom of a Government to permit 
Plays (he might have added Farces) as tis the pru- 
dence of a Carter to put Bells upon his Horfes, to 
make them:carry their Burthens chearfully. 

Thaye already fhewn, that one mainend of 
Poetry and Painting is to pleafe, and have faid 
fomething of the kinds of both, and of their Sub- 
jeéts, in which they bear a great refemblance to 
each other. I muft now confider them, as they 
are great. and noble Arts; and as they are Arts, 
_ they muft have Rules, which may direct them to 
~ their common end. 

w. To, all Arts and Sciences, but more particularly 
to thefe. may be apply’d what Alippocrates fays of 
CaGeo ~ Phyfi ck, 
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Phyfick, asI find him cited by an eminent French 
Critique. ‘ Medicine has long fubfifted in the 
“World. The Principles of it are certain, and. it 
“ has a certain way; by both which there has been: 
found in the courfe of many Ages, an infinite num- 
ber of things, the experience of which has confirm'd 
“ its ufefulnefs and goodne/s. All that is wanting to 
« the perfection of this Art, will undoubtedly be found, 
“ if able Men, and fuch as are inftructed in the An- 
cient Rules will make a farther enquiry into it, and 
endeavour to arrive at that, which is hitherto un- 
“known, by that which is already known. But all; 
“who having rejetted the Ancient Rules, and taken: 
* the oppofite ways, yet boaft themfelves to be Mafters 
“ of this Art, do but deceive others, and are them- 
&¢felves deceiv'd; for that is abfolutely impoffible. 
This is notorioufly true in thefe two Arts: for 
the way to pleafe being to imitate Nature ; both 
the Poets and the Painters, in Ancient times, and 
in the beft Ages, have ftudy’d her: and from 
the practice of both thefe Arts, the Rules havebeen 
drawn, by which we are inftruéted how to pleafe, 
and to compafs that end whichthey obtain’d, b 
following their Example. For Nature is fti 
the fame in all Ages, and can. never. be contrary 
to her felf. Thus from the practice of 4/chylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, Ariftotle drew his eo 
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for Tragedy ; and Philoftratus for Painting. Thus 
amongit the Moderns, the Italian and French Cri- 
tiques by ftudying the Precepts of Ariftotle, and 
Horace, and having the Example of the Grecian 
Poets before their Eyes, have-given us the Rules 
of Modern Tragedy: and thus the Critiques. of the 
fame Countries, in the Art of Painting have given. 
the Precepts of perfecting that Art. *Tis true that 
Poetry has one advantage over Painting in thele 
laft Ages, that we have ftill the remaining Ex. 
amples both of the Greek and Latine Poets: where- 
as the Painters have nothing left them from Apel. 
les, Protogenes, Parrhafius, Xeuis and the _reft, 
but onely the teftimonies which are given of their 
incomparable Works. But inftead of this, they 
have fome of their belt Statues, Ba/s-Relievo's, 
Colunms, Obilifques, &c. which were fav’d out of 
the common ruine, and are ftill prefery’d in Ita 
dy: and by well diftinguifhing what is properto 
Sculpture, and what to,Painting, and what is com- 
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swas-certainly that of Auguftus Ce/ars, and yet we 


ate told that Painting was then at its loweft Ebb, 
and perhaps Sculpture was alfo declining at the 


fame time. Inthe Reign of Domitian, and fome 


who fucceeded him, Poetry was but meanly cul- 


tivated, but Painting eminently flourifl’d. Iam 


pier heréa give the Hiftory of the two Arts ; how 


’ they were both in a manner-extinguifh’d,. by the 


Irruption of the barbarous Nations, and both _re- 
ftor’d about the times of Leo the Tenth, Charles » 


the Fifth, and Francis the Firft;. though I might 


obferve, that neither, Ariofto, nor any of his Con- 
temporary Poets ever arriv-d at the Excellency of 
Raphael, Titian, and the reft in Painting. But in re- 
venge at this time, or lately in many Countries,Po- 
etry is better practis’d than her Sifter-Art. To what 
height the Magnificenceand Encouragement of the 
prefent King of France may carry Painting and Scul- 
ptureis uncertain, but by-what he has done, before 
the War in which he is ingag’d, we may expeé 
what he will do after the happy Conclufion of a 
Peace, which is the Prayer and With of all thofe 
who have not an intereft to prolong the miferies 
of Europe. Fortis, moft certain, as our Author 
amongft others has obferv’'d, That Reward is the 
Spur of Vertue, ‘as well in all good Arts, as inall 


laudable Attempts: and Emulation. which is the 
other 
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ether Spur, will never be wanting either amongft 
Poets or Painters, when. particular Rewards. and 
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Prizes are propos'd to the beft defervers.. Butto. 
return from this digreflion, though it -was almoft: 
neceflary’s allithe Rules of Painting.are methodi- 
cally, concifely, and yer clearly deliver’ in this: 
prefent Treatife which I have: tranflated,. . Boffu: 


has not given more.exa& Rules. for the Epique Po- 
em, nor. Dacier for ‘Tragedy. inchis late excellent 


Tranflation of Ariftotle and his notes upon. him, 


than our Fre/noy has made-for Painting; with the: 
Parallel of which I muft refume my. Difcoutfe, . 


following my: Author's Text, though with more. 


brevity than d. intended, becaule Virgil calls me. 
The principal and mofti important parts, of Painting, is _ 
. toknow what is ynoft beautifull.in Nature, andmoft 
proper forsthat Art that which is the moft beauci-- 
full is the moft noble Subjet:.fo. in Poctry, Tra-. 
his: more beautifull than Comedy.;-becaule, as- 
I faid; the:Perfons are greater;whom: the Poet in-- 
firncts;. and confequently the inftruétions of more: 
benefit}to. Mankind): the aétion is likewife great: 
erand more noble; ..and thenee.is deriv’ d.the great-- 


emand more noble Pleafure. . ». ; 


« Teo imitate Nature well in whatfoever Subject, - 
isothe perfection .of both Artsy and, that Pifure.- 
~ and that Poem which:comes neareft.to.the.refem-- 

MMe so ar blance: 
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blance of Nature isthe beft. Butit followsnot,; 
that what pleafes moft in either kind is therefore 
good ; but what ought to pleafe.. Our deprav'd 
Appetites, and ignorance of the Arts, miflead our 
Judgments, and caufe us. often to take that for 
true imitation of Nature, which has no refem- 
blance of Nature in it. To inform our Judgments, 

and to reform our Tafts, Rules were invented, 
that by them we might difcern when Nature was 
imitated, and how nearly.. 1 have been fore’d 
to recapitulate thefe things, becaufe Mankind is 
not more liable to deceit, than it is willing to con- 
tinue in a pleafing error ftrengthen’d by a long 
habitude. The imitation of nature is therefore 
juftly conftituted as the general, and indeed the 
onely Rule of pleafing both in Poetry and Paint- . 
ing. Ariftotle tells us, that imitation pleafes, be. 
caufe it affords matter for a Reafoner to enquire — 
into the truth or falfhood of Imitation, by com- 
paring its likenefs or unlikenefs with the Original, 
But by this Rule, every Speculation in Nature, 
whofe truth falls under the enquiry of a Philofo- 
pher, muft produce the fame delight which is not 
true; Ifhould rather affignanother reafon. Truth 
is the Obje& of our Underftanding as Good is 
of our Will: And the Underftanding can no 

~ more be delighted w itha Lye, than the Will can 
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choofe an apparent Evil. As Truth is the end , 
of all our Speculations, fo the difcovery of it is 
the pleafure of them. And fince a true know- 
ledge of Nature gives us pleafure, a lively imita- 
tion of it, either in Poetry or Painting, muft of 
neceffity produce a much greater. For both thefe 
Arts as1 {aid before, are not onely true imicati- 
ons of Nature, but of the beft Nature, of that 
which is wrought uptoa nobler pitch. They pre- 
fent us with Images more perfect than the Life in 
any individual: and we have the pleafure to {ee 
all the {catter’d Beauties of Nature united by a 
happy Chymiftry, without its deformities or faults. 
hey are imitations of the paffions which always 
move, and therefore confequently. pleafe: for 
without motion there can be no delight; which 
cannot be confider'd, but as an active paffion. 
When. we view thefe Elevated Idea’s of Nature, 
the refult of that view is Admiration, which is — 
always the caufe of Pleafure. 7 
This foregoing Remark, which gives the rea- 
fon why imitation pleafes; was fent me by Mr. 
Walter Moyle, a moft ingenious young Gentleman, 
conyerfant in all the Studies of Humanity, much 
above his years. He had alfo furnifh’d me (ac- 
cording to my requeft) with all the particular 
paflages in. Ariftotle and Horace, which are e d 
(e) y 
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by them to explain the At of Poetry by that of 
Painting : which if ever I have time to retouch 
this Effay, fhall be inferced in their places. Having 
thus {hewn that Imitation pleafes, and why ic. 
pleafes in both thefe Arts, it follows that fome 
ules. of Imitation are neceflary to obtain the 
end: for without Rules there can be no At; any 
more than there can be a Hloufe-without a Door to 
conduct you into it. The principal parts of 
Painting and Poetry next follow. . 

_ Invention is the firft part, and abfolutely necef 
fary to them both: yet no Rule ever was or ever 
can be- given-how to-compafs it. A happy Ge- 
nins is the gift of Nature :: it depends on the in- 
fluence of the Stars fay the Affrologers, on the Or- 
gans of the Body fay the Naturalifts ; *tis the par- 
ticular gift’ of Heaven fay the Divines, both Chris 
ftians and Heathens, How to improve it many 
Baoks can teach us ; how to obtain it none ; that 
nothing can be done without it all agree. 


Tu mbil-invité dices faciefve Minerva. 


Without Invention a Painter.is but a Copier, anda 
Poet but a Plagiary-of others. Both are allow’d 
fometimes to copy and tranflate ; but as our Am 
tbour.tells you that is not the beft part of their Re- 


putation... 
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putation. Imitatours are but a Servile kind of Cattle, 
fays the Poet; or at-beft, the Keepers of Cattle 
for other men; they have nothing which is pro- 
“perly their own; that is a fuficient mortification 
for me while I am tranflating Virgil. But to co- 
py the beft Authour is a kind of praife, if I per- 
form itas I ought. As a Copy after Raphael is 
more to be commended, than an Original of any 
indifferent Pater. . | 

Under this head of Invention is plac’d the Di/po- 
{ition of the Work, to put all things in a beautifull 
order and harmony ; that the whole may be of a 
piece. The Compofitions of the Painter fhou’d be 
conformable to the Text of Ancient Authours, to 
the Cuftoms, and the Times. And this is exact- 
ly the fame in Poetry; Homer, and Virgil, are to 
be our guides in the Epique ; Sophocles, and Eu- 
Yipides, in Tragedy : in all things we are to imi- 
tate the Cuftoms, and the Times of thofe Perfons 
and Things which we reprefent. Not to make 
new Rules of the Drama, as Lopez de Vega has 
attempted unfuccefsfully to do ; but to be con- 
tent to follow our Mafters, who underfteod Na- 
ture better than we. But if the Story which we 
treat be modern, we are to vary the Cuftoms, 
according to the Time and the Country where 
the Scene of Action lies: for this is {till co imitate 

Cem) ‘Nature, 
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Nature, which is always'the fame, though ina 
different drefs.’’. 05 gfe nO’ 
As in the Compofition of a Pidtwre, the Pain- 
ter isto take cate that nothing enter into it, which" 
is not proper, or convenient to’ the Subject ; fo: 
likewife is the Poet to reject all incidents which: 
are foreign to his Poem, and are naturally no’ parts. 
of it: they are Wenns, and other Exerefeences ,, 
which belong not to the Body, but “deform it. 
no perfon, no incident'in the Piece, or in” the 
Play, but muft be of ufe to carry on the main: 
Defign. All things elfe are like fax fingers tothe 
hand ;. when Nature which is fuperfluous’ in no- 
thing, can do her work with five. A Painter mut: 
reject all trifling Ornaments, fo muft a Poet re- 
fufe all tedious, and unneceflary Defcriptions.. 
A Robe which is too heavy, is lefs an Ornament: 
than a Barthen. fo ES a 
In Poetry Horace calls thefe things, Verfus ino. 
pes rerum, nugeque canoré; thefe are alfo the 





lucus «+ ava Diane, which he mentions in the = 


fame Art of Poetry, But fince there muft be Or 
naments both in Painting.and Poetry, if they are 
not neceffary, they mult at ‘leaft be decent: ‘that: 
is, in their due place, and’ but moderately us’d.. 
The Painter is not to’ take'fo much pains about: 
the Drapery as about the Face, where the princi-. 


pal: 
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pal refemblancellies: neither is the Poet who. is 
working up a paffion, to make fimiles which will 
certainly make it languith, . My Montegwma dies. 
with.a fine one-in. his mouth: but it is ambitious 
and out.of feafon, When there are more Figures 
ia a Pi@ture than are neceflary, or at leaft orna- 
mental, our Authour. calls them Figures to be lett :: 
becaufe the Picture hasnoufe ofthem. So Ihave 
feen..in. fome modern Plays above twenty Aéours ;. 
when the Action thas not requir’d half the num- 
ber. In the. principal Figures of a Piéture, the 
Painter is to employ the finews of his Art, for in: 
them confifts.the principal beauty of his Work. 
Our Authour faves me the comparifon with Tragedy, 
for he fays that herein he is to-imitate the Tragigue 
Pact, whoemploys his-urmoft force in thofe pla-- 
ces. wherein. confifts the height and beauty of the 
Action. Du Fref{noy, whom [follow,. makes De-- 
fign ox Drawing the fecond part of Painting : But 
the Rules which he gives concerningthe Pofture of 
ithe Figures, ate almoft wholly proper to that Art 5. 
and..admit not any..comparifon.that I know with 
Poetry. The-Pofture of a Poetique Fi igure is as I: 
conceive, the Defcription of his Heroes. in the per-- 
formance offuch or fuch an AGtion: as of Achilles 


jot in the aét.of killing Heéor:, or. of Aineas who - 
has. Toanus: under. hiow Both the Poct. and the- 


fire Painter 
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Painter vary the Poftures according to the Aétion, 
ot Paflion which they reprefenc of the fame per- 
fon. But all muftbe great and gracefullin them. 
The fame Aneas muft be drawn a Suppliant 
to Dido with refpect in his Geftures, and humility 
in his Eyes: But when he is forc’d in his own de- 
fence to kill Lau/us, the Poet fhows him compaf- 
fionate, and tempering the feyerity of his looks 
with a reluétance to the Action, which he is go-, 
ing to perform. ‘Hehas pity on his Beauty, and 
his Youth; and is loath to deftroy fuch a Mafter- 
piece of ‘Nature. He confiders Lau/us refcuing 
his Father at the hazard of his own life; as an 
image of himfelf when he took Anchifes on his 
Shoulders, and bore him fafe through the rage of 
the Fire, and the oppofition of his Enemies. And 
therefore in the pofture of a retiring Man, who 
avoids the Combat, he ftretches out his Arm in 
fign of peace, with his right Foot drawn a little 
back, andhis Breaft bending inward, more like 
an Oratour than a Souldier ; and feems to diflwade* 
the Young man from pulling on his deftiny, by 
attempting more than he was able to perform : 
take the paflage as i have thus tranflated it. 


Shouts of Applaufe ran ringing through the Field, : 
To fee the Son, the vanquifh'd Father fhield: 
All 
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All, fad with noble Emulation, ftrive; 
And with a ftormof Darts to diftance drive 
The Trojan. Chief; who held at Bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian Orb, fuftain’d the War. 
fEneas thus 0 erwhelm’d on every fide, 
Their firft Affault undaunted did abide; (cry'd,> 
And thus to Laufus, loud with friendly threatning 
Why wilt thou rufh to certain.death, and rage 
In rafp attempts beyond thy tender Age, 
Betray d by. piows loves 

And afterwards. 
Eke griev d, he wept, the Sight an Image brought 
Of his own Filial Love; a fadly pleafing thought. 


But befide the Outlines of the Pofture, the Defigy 
of the Piéture comprehends in the next place the 
forms of Faces which are. to be different: and fo 
in a Poem, or a Play, muft the feveral Charafers 
of the Perfons be diftinguifh’d from each other. 

I knew a Poet, whom out of refpect I will not 
name, who being too witty himfelf, cou’d draw 
nothing but Wits in a Comedy of fiis ¥en fis 
Fools were infected with the Difeafe. of their Au- 

thour. ‘They overflow’d with {mart Reperties,, 
and were only diftinguifh’d from the intended. 
Wits by being call’d Coxcombs; though they de- 


fer’ d not fo.fcandalousa Name.. Another, who 
had: 
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had a great Genius for Tragedy, following the fury 
of his natural temper, made every Man and Wo- 
man too in his Plays ftark raging mad : there was 
not a fober perfon to be had for love or money. 
All was tempeftuous and bluftering ; Heaven and 
Earth were coming together at every word; a — 
meer Hurrican from the beginning to the end, 
and every Actour feem’d to be haftning on the 
Day of Judgment. 

Let every Member be made for its own Head, fays 


our Authour, not a witherd Hand to a young 


Face. So inthe Perfons of a Play, whatfoever is 
faid or done by any of them, muft be confiftent 
with the manners which the Poet has given them 
diftin@ly : and even the Habits muft be proper 
to the degrees, and humours of the Petlone as 
well as in a Pifture. He who enterd in the firft 
Ad&, a Young man like Pericles Prince of Tyre, 
muft not be in danger in the fifth Act, of com- 
mitting Inceft with his Daughter: nor an Ufurer, 
without great probability and caufes of Repen- 
tance, beturn’d into a Cutting Moorcraft. 7 
I am not fatisfy’d that the comparifon betwixt 
the two Arts in the laft Paragraph is altogether fo 
juft as it might have been; but I am fure of this 
which follows, eae 


The 
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The principal Figure of the Subjeét muft appear in 
the midft of the Picture, under the principal Light to 


diftinguifh. it from the reft which are onely its atten- 


dants. ‘Thus ina Tragedy or an Epique Poem, the 
Hero of the Piece mutt be advanc’d foremoft to 
the view of the Reader. or Spectator ; He mutt 
out-fhine the reft of all the Charaéers; He mutt 
appear the Prince of them, like the Sun inthe Co- 
pernican Syftem, encompals'd with the lefs noble 
Planets. Becaufe the Hero is the Centre of the 
main A@ion; all the Lines from the-Circumfe- 
rence tend to higs alone : He is the chief object of 
Pity in the Drama, and. of Admiration in the E- 
pique Poem. 

‘As in a Pidture, befides the principal Figures 
which compofe it, and are placd in the midft 
of it; there are lefs Grouppes or Knots of Figures 
difpos'd at proper diftances, which are parts of 
the Piece, and feem to carry onthe fame Defign 
in a more inferiour manner. So in Epique Poe- 
try, there are Epifodes, and a Chorus in Tragedy, 
which are Members of the Action, as growing 
out of it, not infertedintoit. Such in the ninth 


Book of the Eneids is the Ep ifode of Ni ifus and Eu- 


ryalus : the adventure tye to them alone; ; they 
alone are the Objects of Compaifion and Admi- 
ration ; but their. bufinefs which they carry on, 
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is the general Concerriment of ‘the Trojan Camp, 
then beleaguer’d by Turnus and the Latines, as 
the Chriftians were lately by the ‘Turks. ‘They _ 
were to advertife the chief Hero of the Diftrefles 
of his Subjects occafion’d by his Abfence,'to crave 
his Succour, and follicite him to haften his Re- 
turn. 

The Grecian Tragedy was at firft nothing but 
a Chorus of Singers, afterwards one Actor was in- 
troduc’d, which was the Poet himfelf, who enter- 
tain’ d the people with a difcourfe in Verfe, betwixt 
the Paufes of the Singing. ‘This ficceeding with: 
the People, more Aétors were added to make the 
variety. the greater; and in procefs of time, the 
€horus onely fung betwixt the 4és; and the Co- 
ripheus, or Chief of themn fpoke for the reft, “asan. 
Aétor concern’din the bufinefs of the Play. 

Thus Tragedy was perfected by degrees, and be: 


ing arrivd at that Perfection, ‘the Painters’ might 


probably take the hint from thence, of “adding. 
Grouppes to’ their Piftures.” But as a good Pi 
@ure may be without a Grouppe; fo a good Tra. 
gedy may fubfift without a Chorus: notwithftand- 
ing any téafons which ‘have been given by Dacier- 
tothe contrary. © 9 9 ee 
_ Monfieur Racine has indeed us’d it in his E/ther,. 
but not that he found any neceflity of it, as. 
.. 
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the French Critique would infinuate. The Chorus 
at St. Gr, was onely to give the young Ladies an 
occafion of entertaining the King with vocal Mu- 
fick, and of commending their own Voices. The 
Play it {elf was never intended for the publick 
Stage, nor without difparagement to the learned 
Author, could poffibly have fucceeded there, and 
much. lefs the Tranflation ef ic here. Mr. W- 
cherly, when we read it togetherwas of my opini- 
on in this, «or xather I of his; for it becomes me 
foto {peak of fo excellent a Poet, and fo great a 
Judge. But fince Lam in this place, as Virgil fays, 
Spatis exclufus iniquis; that is, fhortend in my 
time, Iwill give no, other reafon, than that it is 
impracticable on our Stage, A new Theatre 
much more.ample. and much deeper muft be 
made for that purpole, befides the coft of fome- 


times forty or fifty Habits, which is an expence 


too large, to be dupply’d by a Company of Aétors. 
“Tis true, I fhould not. be forry.to fee a Chorus 
on'a Theatre, more than as large and as deep a- 
gain as ours, built and adorn'd at a King’s 
_ Qharges, andson that condition, ‘and_another , 
which is, That my: Hands were not bound be- 
hind me, as.now they are; I fhould.not defpair 
of making fuch a “Tragedy, as might -be both in- 
flruétive and delightfull, according to the man- 
ner of the Grecians, ee eae eS To 


xii. 
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To make a Sketch, ora more perfect Model of 
a Pifture, isin the Language of Poets, to draw 
up the Scenary of a Play, and the reafon is the 
fame for both; to guide the Undertaking, and 
to preferve the Remembrance of fuch things, 
whofe Natures are difficult to retain. 

To avoid Abfurdities and Incongruities, is the 
fame Law eftablifh’d for both Arts. The Painter is 
not to painta Cloud at the Bottom of a Piéture, 
but in the uppermoft parts: nor the Poet to place 
what is proper to the end or middle in the begin- 
ning of a Poem. I might enlarge on this, but 
there are few Poets or Painters, who can be fup- 
pos'd to fin fo grofly againft the Laws of Nature, 
and of Art. Iremember onely one Play, and 
for once I will call it by its name, The Slighted 
Maid: where there is nothing in the Firft Aét, but 


what might have been faid or done in the Fifth; 


‘nor any thing in the Mid/t, which might not have 


been plac’d as well in the Beginning or the End. To 
exprefs the Paffions which are feated in the Heart 
by outward Signs, is one great Precept of the . 
Painters, and very difficultto perform. In Poe- 
try, the fame Paffions and Motions of the Mind 
are to be exprefsd; and in this confifts the prin- 
cipal Difficulty, as well asthe Excellency of that - 


Art. This, fays my Author, is the Gift of Fupi- 
| ter: 
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ter: and to {peak in the fame Heathen Language, 
we call it the Gift of our Apollo: not to be obtain’d. 
by Pains or Study, if we are not born to it. For, 
the Motions which are ftudied are never fo natu- 
ral, as thofe which break out in the height of a re- 
al Paffion. Mr. Otway poflefs'd this part as tho- 
roughly as any of the Ancients or Moderns, I will 
not defend every thing in his Venice prefery'd; but 


¥ mutt bear this teftimony to his Memory, That 


the Pafions are truly touch’d init, though perhaps 
there is fomewhat to be defir’d both inthe Grounds 
of them,and in the Height and Elegance of Exprefli. 
on; but Nature is there,which is the greateft Beauty. 
_ In. the Pafions, fays our Author, we muft have 
a very great regard tothe quality of,the Perfons who 
are actually poffe/s d with them. The Joy of a Mo. 
narch for the news of a. Victory, muft not be ex- 
prefs'd like the Ecftafy of a Harlequin on. the Re- 
ceipt of a. Letter from his Miftrefs; this is fo 


mutch the fame in both the Arts, that it isno longer 
a. Comparifon. What he fays of Face-painting, or 


the Protrait of any one particular Perfon; con- 
cerning the likenefs is alfo as applicable to Poetry, 
In the charaéter of an Hero, as well-asin.an inferi- 


our Figure, there. is a. better or worfe likenefs to - 


be taken ; the better is a Panegyrick if ic be not 


falfg, and the worfe is a Libel: Sophocles: fays - 
| riffotle. 
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riftotle always drew men as they ought to be, that 


is better than they were ; another, whofe name I 


have forgotten, drew them worfe than naturally 
they were. Ewripides alter'd nothing in the Cha- 
racter, but made them fuch as they were repre- 
fented by Hijtory, Epique Poetry or Tradition, Of 
the three, the draught of Sophocles is moft com- 
mended by Ai/fotle. I have follow’d it in that 
part of Oedipus, which I writ, though perhaps I 
have madehim too gooda man. But my Cha- 
racters of Anthony and Cleopatra, though they are 
favourable to them, have nothing of outtageous 
Panegyrick, their Paffions were their own, and 
fuch as were given them by Eiiffory, onely the'de- 
formities of them were caftinto Shadows, that they 
might be Objeéts of Compaflion; whereas if 
Thad chofen'a Noon-day Light for them, fomewhat 
muft have been difcover'd, which would rather 
have mov’d our Hatred than our Pity. sins, 
The Gothique manner, and the ‘barbarous Orna- 
ments, which are to be avoided in a Piéture, are 
juft the fame'with thofe‘in an ill order’d Play. For 
example, ot Englifh Tragicomedy muft be confefs'd 
to be wholly Gothique, notwithftanding the Succefs 
which it has found upon ‘our Theatre, and in the 
Paftor Fido:of Guarini; even though Corifca and 
the Satyr contribute fomewhat to the main A@tion. 
' Neither 
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Neither can I defend my Spanifh Fryar, as fond 


as otherwife I am of it from thisImputation: for 
though the comical parts are diverting, and thefe- 
rious moving, yet they are of an unnatural min- 
ele. For Mirth and Gravity deftroy each other, 


and are no more to be allowd for decent, than: 


a gay Widow laughing in a mourning Habit. 

I had almioft forgotten one -confiderable re/em- 
blance.: Du Frefnoy tells us, That the Figures of the 
Grouppes, muft not be all ona fide, that is, with 
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thew Face and Bodies all turn'd the fame way ; but 


mujft contraft each other by their feveral pofitions. Thus 
in a Play, fome characters muft be. rais'd to op- 


pofe others; and to fet them off the better, ac- 
cording to the old Maxim, Contraria juxta fe po- 


fita, magis clucefeunt. Thus in the Scornfull Ladys. 
the Ufurer is fet to confront the Prodigal. Thus. 


in my Tyrannicque Love, the Atheift Maximin is op- 
-pos'd to the character of Se Catharine. 

~~ am now come, though -with the omiffion of 
many Likeneffes; to the third Pare of Painting, 
which is-call’d the Cromatique. or Colouring. Ese 


prefion, and all that belongs towords, is that in: 
a Poem, which: Colouring <is:in-a Piéture. ‘The: 
Golours well chofen in their proper places, toge-. 
ther with the Lights and Shadows: which belong. 
tothem, lighten the Defiga, and make it pleafing. 


to: 
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» tothe Eye. Whe Words, the Expreffions, the 
Tropes and -Figures, the Verfification, and all 
the other Elegancies of Sound, as Cadences, 
Turns of Words upon the Thought, and many 
other things which are all parts of expreffion, 
perform exactly the fame Office both in Dra- 
matique and Epique Poetry. Our Author calls Co. 
louring, Lena Sororis, in plainEnglifh, The Bawd 
of her Sifter the Defign or Drawing: fhe cloaths, 
fhe drefles her up, fhe paints her, fhe makes her 
appear more lovely than naturally fheis, fhe pro- 
cures for the Defign, and makes Lovers for her. 
For the Defign of it felf, is onely fo many naked 
lines. Thus in Poetry, the Exprefion is that 
which charms the Reader, and beautifies the De- 
fign which is onely the Out-lines of the Fables. 
‘Tis true, the Defign muft of it felf be good ; if 
it be vicious or {in one word) unpleafing, the 
coft of Colouring is thrown away upon it. *Tis” 
anugly woman ina rich Habit fet out with Jew- - 
els, nothing can become her: but granting the 
Defign to be moderately good, ’tis like an ex- 
cellent'Complexion with indifferent Features ; the 
white and red well mingled on the Face, make 
what was.before but paflable, appear beautifull, 
Operum Golores is the very word which Horace ufes, 
to fignify Words and elegant Expreffions, of which 
Ais oF are, a 
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he himfelf was fo great a Mafter in his Odes. A- 
mongft the Ancients, Zeuxis was moft famous 
for his Colouring. Amongft the Moderns, Titian 
and Correggio. Of the two Ancient Epique Poets, 
who have fo far excell’d all the Moderns, the In- 
vention and Defign were the particular Talents of 
Homer. Virgil mutt yield to him in both, for 
the Defign of the Latine was borrowed from the 
Grecian: But the diétio Virgiliana, the expreffion 
of Virgil; his Colouring was*incomparably the bet- 
ter, and in that I have always endeavour'’d to 
copy him. Moft of the Pedants I know main- 
tain the contrary, and will have Homer excell e- 
ven in this part. But of all people, as they are 
the moft ill manner’d, fo they are the worft 
Judges ; even of words which are their Province, 
they feldom know more than the Grammatical 
conftruction , unlefs they are born witha Poetical 
Genius; which is a rare Portion amongft them. 
Yet fome I know may ftand excepted; and fuch 
IThonour. Virgil is fo exact in every word, that 
none-can be chang’d but for a worfe: nor any 
one remov'd from its place, but the harmony will 
be alter'd. He pretends fometimes to trip ; but 
‘tis onely to make you think him in danger of a 
fall, when he is moft fecure. Like a skilfull 
_ dancer on the Ropes (if you will pardon the 


Ce) meannefs 
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meannefs of the fimilitude) who flips willingly 
and makes a feeming ftumble, that you may 
think him in great hazard of breaking his neck ; 
while atthe fame time he is onely giving you a 
proof ofhis dexterity, My late Lord Ro/comon was. 
often pleas’d with this reflection, and with the 
examples of it in this admirable Author. | 

I have not leifure to run through the whole 
_ Comparifon. of Lights and Shadows with Tropes and 
Figures; yet I cannot but take notice of Metaphors, 
which like them have power to leflen or greaten 
any thing. Strong and glowing Colours are the juft 
refemblances of bold Metaphors, but both muft be 
judicioufly apply’d; for there is a difference be- 
twixt daring and fool-hardinefs. Lucan and Sta- 
tivs often ventur’d them too far, our Virgil never. 
But the great defect of the Pharfalia and the "The- 
bais was inthe Defign 5 if chat had been more per- 
fect, we might have forgiven many of their bold 
ftrokes in the Colouring or at leaft excus’d them: 


yet fome of them are fuch as Demoffhenes or Cice- es 


ro.could not have defended. Virgil, if he could: 
have feen the firft Verfes of the Sylyz, would have. _ 


thought Stativs mad in his fuftian Defcription of; he 
the Statue on the brazen Horfe. But that Poct wasal 


waysin a Foam at his fecting out, even before the 
Motion of the Race had warm’d him.. The for 
| bernefs. ) 
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bernefs of Virgil, whom he read it feems to little 
purpofe, might have fhown him the difference be- 
twixt, Arma virumg; cano, and Magnanimum EZa- 
cidem, formidatamg; tonanti Progeniem. But Virgil 
knew how to rife by degrees in his expreffions : 
Stativs was in his towring heights at the firft ftretch 
of his Pinions. The defcription of his running 
Horfe juft ftarting in the Funeral Games for Ar- 
chemorus, though the Verfes are wonderfully fine, 
are the true Image of their Author. 


Stare adeo nefcit, pereunt veftigia mille 
Ante fugam;, abfentemg; ferit gravis ungula campum, 


Which would coft me an hour, if I had the lei- 
fure tottanflatethem, there is fo much of Beauty 
in the Original. Virgil, as he better knew his 
Colours, fo he knew better how and where to place 
them. In as much haft as I am, I cannot for- 
bear giving one example. *Tis faid of him, 


_ That he read the Second, Fourth and Sixth Books 


of his dineids to Auguftus Cefar. In the Sixth, 
(which we are fure he read, becaufe we know 
Oéfavia was prefent, who rewarded him fo boun- 


__tifully for the twenty Verfes which were made in 
honour of her deceas’d Son Marcellus) in this fixth 


Book I fay, the Poet {peaking of Mi/enus the 


Trumpeter, fays, (g2) Quo 


lt 
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eseeeees- Quo non preftantior alter, 
Zire Chere Vir0S, --------— 


And broke off in the Hemy/tick or midft of the 


Verfe: but in the very reading fiez’d as it were 


with a divine Fury, he made up the latter part of 
the Hlemy/tick, with thefe following words ; 


eeeeses Martemg; accendere: cantws. 


How warm, nay how glowing a Colouring is this! 
In the beginning of the Verfe, the word 4s, or 
Brafs, was taken for a Trumpet, becaufe the In- 
ftument was made of that Metal, which of it felf 
was.fine ; but in the latter end, which was made 
ex tempore, you fee three Metaphors, Martemque, 
---- accendere, ----- cantu. Good Heavens! how the 
plain fence is rats’'d by the Beauty of the words. 
But this was Happinefs, the former might be on- 
ly Judgment : this was the curiofa felicitas, which 
Petronius.attributesto Horace; *tis the Pencil thrown 
luckily full upon the Horfes mouth to exprefs the 
Foam which the Painter with all. his.skill could 
not perform without it, Thefe hits of words.a 
true Poet often finds, as I may fay, without 
fecking : but he knows their value when he finds 
them, and is infinitely pleas'd.. A bad Poet may 
} fome- _ 
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fometimes light on them, but he difcerns net a 
Diamond from a Briftol ftone; and would have 
been of the Cocks mind in Afop, a Grain of Bar- 
ley. would have pléas’d him better than the Jewel; 
The Lights and Shadows which belong to Colouring, 

ut me in mind of that Verfe in Horace, Hoc a- 
mat obfcurum, vult hoc fub luce videri: {ome parts 
of a Poem require to.be amply written,. and with 
all the force and elegance of Words :. others muft 
be caft into Shadows; that is, pafs’d over in fi- 
lence, or but faintly touch’d. This belongs 
wholly to the. Judgment of the Poet and the Pain. 
 ter.. The moft beautifull parts of the Picture and 
the Poem mult be the moft finifh'd, the Colours 
and Words moft chofen; many things in both 


which are not deferving of this care, muft be fhif- 


ted off; content with vulgar expreflions and thofe 
very fhort, and left as in a fhadow tothe. imagi- 
nation of the Reader. 

We have the Proverb, :manum de tabula, from. 
the Painters; which fignifies, to know when to. 
give over, and to lay by the Pencil. Both Ab- 
mer and Virgil practis’d this Precept wonderfully 
well, but Virgil the better of the two, Homer 
knew that when Hieétor was flain, Troy was as 
good as already taken; therefore he concludes his 
Astion there... For what, follows in the Funerals 


/ of: 


hy. 


liv. 
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of Patroclus, and the redemption of Heétor’s Bo- 


dy,. is not (properly fpeaking) a part of the main 
A@ion. But Virgil concludes with the death of 
Turnus: for after that difficulty was remov’d, - 
neas might marry and eftablifh the Trojans when 
hepleas'd. This Qule I had before my Eyes inthe 
conclufion of the Spanifh Fryar, when the difcove- 


ty was made, that the King was living, which 


was the knot of the Play unty’d, the reft is fhue 
up in the compafs of fome few lines, becaufe no- 
thing then hinder’d the Happinefs of Tori/mondand 
Leonora. The faults of that Drama are in the 
kind of it, which is Tragi-comedy. But it was 
given to the people; and I never writ any thing 
for my felf but Authony and Cleopatra. 

This Remark I muft acknowledge is not fo pro- 
per for the Colouring as the Defign; but it will hold 
for both. As the words, ec. are evidently fhown 
to be the cloathing of the Thought, in the fame 


'fenfe as Colours are the cloathing of the Defign, 


fo the Painter and the Poet ought to judge ex- 
actly, when the Colouring and Expreffions are 
the: and then to think their work is truly 

nifh’d.  Apelles {aid of Protogenes, That he 
knew not when to give over. A work may be over- © 
wrought as well as under-wrought: too much 
Labour often takes away the Spirit by adding fe 
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the polifhing ; fothat there remains nothing but a 
dull correétnefs, a piece without any confiderable 
Faults, but with few Beauties; for when the Spi- 
rits are drawn off, there is nothing but a caput mor- 
tuum. Statins never thought an expreflion could 
be bold enough; and if a bolder could be found 
he rejected the firft. Virgilhad Judgment enough 
to know daring was neceflary; but he knew the 
difference betwixt a glowing Colour and a glaring : 
as when he compard the fhocking of the Fleets 
at Aétium to the juftling of I/lands rent from their 
Foundations, and meeting in the Ocean. He knew 
the comparifon was forc’d beyond Nature and: 
raisd too high: hetherefore foftens the Metaphor 
with a Credas. You would almoft believe, that. 
Mountains or Iflands rufh’d againft each other... 


wemeees Credas-innare revulfas 
Cycladas:. aut montes concurrere. montibus equos. 


But here I muft.break off. without finifhing the: 
Difcourfe.. 

Gnthius aurem vellit <x admonuit, exc. the things: 
which are behind are of too nice a confideration: 
for an Effay, begun and ended in twelve Morn-. 
ings, and perhaps the Judges of Painting-and Poe. 
try,. when I tell them, how fhort a time it coft: 

: me; 
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me, may make me the fame anfwer, which my 
late Lord Rochefter made to one, who to com- 
mend a Tragedy, faid it was written in three weeks; 
How the Devil could he be fo long about it? For 
that Poem was infamoufly bad; and I doubt this 
Parallel is little better; and then the fhortnefs of 
the time is fo far from being 2 Commendation, 
that it is {carcely an Excufe. But if I have really 
drawn a Portrait to the Knees, or an half length 
with a tolerable Likenels, then I may plead with 
fome Juftice for my felf, that the reft is left to 
the Imagination. Let fome better Artift pro- 
vide himfelf of a-deeper Canvas, and taking thefe 
hints whichI have given, fet the Figure on its 
Legs, and finifh it in the luvention, Defign and 
Colouring. 
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French Author. 


. Mong all the beautiful and delightful 
Arts, that of Painting has always 
found the moft Lovers; the number 
* of them almoft including. all Mankind. 

Of whom great multitudes are daily found, who 

value themfelves on the knowledge of it; either 

becaufe they keep company with Painters, or that 


they have feen good Pieces; or Lafily, becaxfe 


their Gufto is naturally good. Which notwith- 


flanding, that Knowledge of theirs (if we may 
fo call it) is fo very fuperficial, and fo ill ground- 
ed, that it is impoffible for them to deferibe in 
what confifts the beauty of thofe Works which they 
admire, or the faults which are in the greateft 
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part of thofe which they condemn: and truly tis 
not hard to find, that this proceeds from no other 
caufe, than that they are not furnifb d with Rules 
by which to judge, nor have any folid Foundati- 
ons, which are as fo many Lights fet up to clear 
their underflanding and lead them to an entire 
and certain knowledge. I think it fuper fluous 
to prove that this is neceffary to the knowledge of 
Painting. °Zis fuficient, that Painting be ac- 
knowledg ‘d for an Art; for that being granted 
it follows without difpute, that no Arts are with- 
out their Precepts. Ifhall fatisfy my felf with 
telling you, that this little Treatife will furnifb 
you with infallible Rules‘ of judging truly : fince 
they are not onely founded upon right Reafon 
but upon the beft Pieces of the beft Matters; which. 
our Author hath carefully examin d during the 
fpace of more than thirty years; and on which he 
has made all the reflettions which are necefJary to 
render this. Treatife worthy of Pofterity: which 
though little in bulk, yet contains moft judicious 
Remarks, and fuffers nothing to efcape that is ef- 
fential to the S$ ubjet which it handles, If you 

will pleafe to read it with attention; you will 
find it capable of giving the moft nice and deli- 
cate fort of Knowledge, not onely to the satis 
but even 10 the vaepi of that. — OO 
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It would be too dong to.tell you the particular 
advantages. which it’ has above all the Books 
which hath.appeard before it in this kind: you 
need onely toread it, and that will convince you 
of this truth, All that I will allow my felf to fay, 
is onely this, That there is not a word in it, which 
carries: not its weight; whereas in all others, 
there are two confiderable. faults which lie open 
to the fight, (viz.), That faying too much, they 
always fay too little. I affure my felf, that the 
Reader will own tis a work of general profit, to 
- the Lovers of Painting, for their infiruction how 
to judge exatily ; and with Knowledge of the Cafe, 
which they are to judge, And to the Painters 
themfelves, by removing their difficulties, that 
they may work with pleafure, becaufe they may 
be in fome manner certain that their Productions 
are good. Tis to be ufed like Spirits and preci- 
ous Liquours, the le[s you drink of it at atime 
*tis with. the greater pleafure: read it often, and 
but little at once, that you may digeft it better ; 
and dwell particularly on thofe paffages which 
you find markd with an Afterilm*. For the 
oblervations which follow fuch a Note, will give 
you a clearer Light, onthe matter which is there 
treated.\ You will find them by the Numbers 
which are onthe fide of the Tranflation, from five 

. i (he) ae 
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to five Verfes ; by fearching for the like Number 
in the Remarks which are at the end of it, and 
which are diftinguifhd from each other by this 
note@. You will find in rhe latter Pages of this 


Book, the Judgment of the Author on thofe 


Painters, who have acquird the greateft Repu- 
tation inthe World. Amongft whom, he was not 
willing to comprehend thofe who are now living: 
They are undoubtedly his, as being found among. 
his Papers written in his own hand. 

As for the Profe Tranflation which you will 
find on the other fide of the Latune Poem, Imuft 
inform. you on what-occafion, and in whatmanuer 
it was perform d: The Love which I had for Pain- 
ting, and the pleafure which I found in the Ex- 
ercife of that noble Art, at.my-leifure hours, gave 
me the defire of being acquainted with the late 
Mr. du FRESNOY ; who was generally. reputed 
to have-a through knowledge of it. Our Ac- 
quaintance at length proceeded to that degree of 
Intimacy ; that he intrufted me with bis Poem, 
whith he beliew'd me capable both of underftan- 
ding, and tranflating; andaccordingly defir'd 
me toundertake it. The truth is, that we had’ 
convers d fo often on that: Subject, and he had 
communicated his Thoughts of it fo fully.to mes, 
that. Lhad:not the leaft remaining difficulty con- 

cerning 
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cerning it. 1 undertook therefore to tran{late it, 
and imploy'd my felf in it with Pleafure, Care, 
and Affiduity ; after which, I put it into his 
hands, and he alter'd in it what he pleas d, till 
at laft it was wholly to his Mind. And then he 
gave his Confent that it fhould be publifh'd: 
but his Death preventing that Defign, Ithought 
it a wrong to bis Memory, to deprive Mankind 
any longer of this Franflation, whichI may fafe- 
ly affirm to be done according to the true‘fence of 
the Author, and to his liking: Since be him- 
felf bas given great Teftimomies of bis Approba- 
tion to many of his Friends, and they who were 
acquainted with him, know his humour. tobe (uch, 
that he wou d never conftrain himfelf fo far, as to 
commend what he did not really approve. 
thought my felf oblig’d to fay thus much, in. vine 
dication of the faithfulnefs of my. Work, to thofe 
who undeérftand not the Latine : for as to thofe- 
who are converfant in both the tongues, I leave: 
them to make their own judgment of it. 

The Remarks which I have added tohis-work, 
are alfo wholly conformable to his opinions ;. and“ 
Lam. certain that he woud not have difapproud’ 
them: I have endeavourd in them. to explain. 
fome of the moft. obfcure paflages , and thofé 

which are moft-neceflary to be underftood ; and’ 
3 have: 
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Ihave done this according to the manner wherein 


he usd to expre{s himfelf,in many Converfations 


which we had together. I have confin'd them 
alfo to the narroweft compafs Iwas able, that I 
might not tire the patience of the Reader, \and 
that they might be read by all perfons.. But ifit 
happens, that they are not to the taft of fome 
Readers (as doubtlefs it will fo fall out) I leave 
them entirely to their own difcretion, and fhall 


not be difpleasd that another hand fhow'd fuc- - 


ceed better. 1 shall onely beg this favour from 
them, that in reading what Ihave written, they 
will bring no particular gufto along. with them, 
or any prevention of mind, and that whatfoever 
judgment they make, it may be purely their own, 
whether it be in my favour, or in my condem- 
nation. pe 
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"T PICTURA POESIS ERIT ; fimilifque Poefi 


Sit Piétura, refert par emula quaq; fororem,. 


Alternantque vices ( nomina 5 muta Poefis 

Dicitur hac, Pitkura loquens.folet illa vocari. 

Quod fuit anditu gratum cecinere Poeta, 

Quod pulchrum afpeétu Piétores pingere curant : 
Queque Poetarum numeris indigna fuere, 

Non eadem Piétorum operam ftudiumque merentur :: 


Amba quippe facros.ad Relligionis bonores. 
Sydereos fuperant ignes, Aulamque ‘Tonantis 
Ingrefe, Diviim afpettu, alloquioque fruuntur 5. 
Oraque magna Deum ex ditta obfervata reportant, 
Caleftemque [uorum operum mortalibus ignems 

Inde per bunc orbem ftndits coéuntibus errant, 


Carpentes. © 
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THE 


Art of Painting. 


*~ Ainting and Poefy are two Sifters, which 
P are fo like in all things, that they mu : 


tually lend to each other both their 


The Paflages 
which you fee 
markd with 
an Afterif{m* 


are more Aw- 


Name and Office. One is call’d apy explain’d 


dumb Poefy, and the other a {peaking Picture. 
The Poets have never faid any thing but what 
they believ’d would pleafe the Ears. And it has 
‘been the conftant endeavour of the Painters to 
give pleafure'to the Eyes. In fhort, thofe things 


in the Re- 
marks. 


5. 


which the Poets have thought unworthy of their 


Pens, the Painters-have judg’d to be unworth 
of their Pencils. * For both of them, that they 


might contribute all within their power to the - 


facred Honours of Religion, have rais’d them- 
felves to Heaven, and, having found a free ad- 
miffion into the Palace of Jove himfelf, have en- 
joy’d the fight and converfation of the Gods; 
whofe Majefty they obferye, and contemplate 


10. 


the wonders of their Difcourfe; in order to relate 


them to Mankind ; whom at the fame time they. 
infpire with thofe Coeleftial Flames, which fhine 
{o glorioufly in their Works. From Heaven they 

| B 2 take 
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take their paflage through the World; and are 
neither {paring of their pains nor of their ftudy to 
collect whatfoever they find worthy of. them. 
* They dive (asI may fay) into all paft Ages; 
and fearch their Hiftories, for Subjeéts which are 


- proper for their ufe: with care avoiding to treat 


of any bur thofe which, by their noblenels, or by 
fome remarkable accident, have deferv’d to be 
confecrated to Eternity; whether on the Seas, or 
Earth, or in the Heavens. And by this their 


care and ftudy it comes to pafs, that the glory 


of Heroes is not extinguifh’d with their lives: 
and that thofe admirable works, thofe prodigies 
of skill, which even. yet are the objects of our ad- 
miration, are ftill preferv’d. * So much-thele Di- 
vine Arts have been always honour’d: and fuch 
authority they preferve amongft Mankind. It 
will not here be neceffary to implore the fuccour 
of Apollo; and the Mules: for the gracefulnels of 
the Difcourfe, or for the Cadence of the Verfes : 
which containing onely Precepts, have not fo 
much need of Ornament, as of Perfpicuity. 
__ I pretend not in this Treatife. to tye the hands 
of Artifts, whofe skill confifts onely in a certain, 
practice, or. manner which they have affected; 
and made of. it.as it were,a, Common Road. 
Neither would I ftifle the Genius by. a jumbled 
eee | heap 
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Carpentes que digna fui, revolutaque luftrant 
Tempora.. Quarendis confortibus Argument. 


- 


Denique quecumque in ceelo, terraque, marique 
Longius in tempus durare, ut pulebra, merentur, 
Nobilitate [ua claroque infignia cafn, — 

Dives <> ampla manet Piétores atque Poetas 
Materies, inde alta fonant per fecula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimis Heroibus inde _fuperftes 
Gloria, perpetuoque operum miracula reftant : 
Tantus ineft.divis honor Artibus atque poteftas. 


Non mibi Pieridum chorus hic, nec Apollo vocandus, 
Majus ut eloquium numeris aut. gratia fands 


Dogmaticis illuftret opws rationibus boryens : 


Gum nitida- tantum.¢x facili digefta loquela, . 
Ornari pracepta megant ; contenta docert. 


Nec mihi mens aims five fuit conftringere nodos 
Artificium manibus, quos tantum dirigit ufus 5 


Indolis ut vigor inde potens obftriétus hebe|cat, 
. Nor- 
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Normarum numero immant Geniumque moretur : 


Sed rerum ut pollens Ars cognitione gradatim 
Nature fefe infinuet, verique capacem 
Tranfeat in Genium, Geniufque ufu induat Artem, 


PrimumPre-Pracipua imprimis Artifque potifima pars eft, 
He Putchro. Voffe quid in rebus Natura crearit ad Artem | 
Pulchrius, idque Modum juxta, Mentemque Vetuftam, 


40. Qua fine barbaries cacato temeraria Pulchrum 
| Negligit, infultans ignote audacior Arti, 
Ut curare nequit, que non modo noverit effe, 
Illud apud Veteres fuit, unde notabile diétum, 
Nil Pidtore malo fecurius atque Poeta. | | 
[a pe a 
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heap of Rules: nor extinguifh the fire of a veir 
which is lively and abundant, But rather to 
make this my bufinefs, that Art being ftrength- 
ned by the knowledge of things, may at length 
pafs into Nature by flow degrees; and fo in pro- 35. 
cels of time may be fublim’d into a pure Genius 
which is capable of choofing judicioufly what is 
true ; and of diftinguifhing betwixt the beauties 
of Nature, and that which is low and mean in 
her; and that this Original Genius by long exer- 
cife and cuftoms, may perfectly poflefs all the 
Rules and Secrets of that Art. | 
* The principal and moft important part of _Preceptl. 
Painting, is to find out and thoroughly to un- Zeaueiful, 
derftand what Nature has made moft. beautifull; 
and moft properto this Art; * and that a choice 
of it may be made according to the guft and 
manner of the Ancients, * without which all is 40. 
nothing but a blind, and rafh barbarity; which 
rejects what is moft beautifull, and feems with-an 
_ audacious infolence to defpife an Art, of which 
it is wholly ignorant: which has occafion’d thefe 
words of the Ancients: That no man is fo bold, fo 
_ rafb, and fo overweening of bis own works, as an ill 
Painter, and a bad Poet, who are. not confcious to 


them/felves of their own Ignorance. 


“ We 
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~* We love what we underftand; we defire 
what we love; we purfue the enjoyment of thofe 
things which we defire; and arrive at laft tothe 
pofleffion of what we have purfu’d, if we con- 
ftantly perfiftin our Defign. In the mean time, 
we ought not to expect that blind Fortune fhould 
infallibly throw into our hands thofe Beauties : 
For though we may light by chance on fome 
which are true and natural, yet they‘may prove 
either not to be decent or not to be ornamental. 
Becaule is is not {ufficient to-imitate Nature in 
every circumftance, dully, and as it were literally, 
and meanly ; but it becomes a Painter to. take 
what is moft beautifull, *as being the Soveraign 
Judge of his own Art ; and that by the progrefs 


which he has made, he may underftand how to 


correct his errors, and * permit no tranfient 
Beauties to efcape his obfervation. 
* Inthe fame manner, that bare practice, de- 


and Prattice, ftitute of the Lights of Art, is always fubjeé&t to 


35° 


fall into a Precipice like a blind Traveller, with- — 


out being able to.produce any thing which con- 
tributes to.a folid reputation: So the {peculative 
part of Painting, without the affiftance of manual 
operation, can never attain to that perfection 
which is its obje&t: But floathfully languifhes as 
in a Prifon: for it was not with his ‘Tongue that 


Apelles 
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Cognita amas, <> amata cupis, fequerifque cupita; 45. 
Pafibus affequeris tandem que fervidus urges 3 

Illa tamen que pulchra decent 5 non omnia cafus 
Qualiacumque dabunt, etiamve fimillima veris : 

Nam quamcumque modo fervili baud fufficit ipfam 

Naturam exprimere ad vivum, fed ut Arbiter Artis 50. 
Seliget ex illa tantum pulcherrima Piétor. 

Quodque minus pulchrum, aut mendofum corriget ipfe 

Marte fuo, forme Veneres captando fugaces. 


IL. Precep: 
: re 
Utque manus grandi nil nomine prathica dignum | pti af 
Affequitur, purum arcane quam deficit Artis 55 


Lumen, ¢ in praceps abitura ut ceca vagatur ; 

Sic nihil Ars opera manuum privata_fupremum 

Exequitur, fed languet mers uti vinéta lacertos ; 
Difpofitumque typum non lingua pinxit Apelles. 

, C Ergo 


¥O De Arte Graphica: » 

60. Ergo licet tota normam haud-pofimus in Arte 
Ponere, (cum nequeant que funt pulcherrima dici)) 
Nitimur hac pancis,  ferutati-fumma magiftre 
Dogmata Nature,» Artifque Exemplaria prima 
Altius intuiti ; fic mens habilifque facultas 

65.  Indolis excolitur, Geniumque fcientia complet, 
Luxurian{que in monftra furor compe/citur Artez>* 
Eft modus in rebus,  funt certidenique fines, ©, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit confiftere rectum... 


ct a | | ping 
De Argu: Fis pofitis, erit optandum Thema nobile, pulchrumy 
70, Quodque venuftatum circa Formam atque Colorem — E 

———- Sponte capax amplam emerite mox prabeat Arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid falis <x documenti. 
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Apelles perform’d his Noble Works. Therefore 60. 
though there. are many things in Painting, of 
which no precife rules are to be given (*becaufe 
the greateft Beauties cannot always be exprefs’d 
for want of terms) yet I fhall not omit to give 
fome Precepts which I havefelected from among 
the moft confiderable which we have receiv'd 
from Nature, that exa& School-miftrefs, after ha- 
ving examin'd-her moft fecret recefles, as well as 
% thofe Maftet-pieces of Antiquity, which were 
the firft Examples of this Art; And, ’tis by this 
means that the mind, and the natural difpofition 65, 
are to be cultivated’; and that Science perfects 
Genius, *.and alfo.moderates that fury of the 
fancy, which cannot contain it \felf within the 
bounds of Reafon ; but often carries 2 man into 
‘dangerous extremes: For there is a mean in all 
things; and a certain'meafure, wherein the goodand — 
the beautifull confift ; and out of which they never 
candeparts; =. | 
_ This being premis‘d, the next thing is tomake MH. 
choice of * a Subject. beautifull and noble; the Subjetd 
which being ‘of it felf capable of all the charms 70. 
and. graces, that Colours, and the elegance of 
~Defign can poflibly give, fhallafterwards afford, 
to a perfect and confummate Art, an ample field 
of matter wherein to expatiate it felf; to exert all 
C2 its 
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its power, and to produce fomewhat to the fight 
which is excellent, judicious, * and well fea- 
fon’d; and at the fame time proper to inftrua, 
and to enlighten the Underftanding. 
Thus at length I enter into the Subjeét-matter 
of my Difcourfe; and at: firft find only a bare 
ftrain'd Canvafs: * on which the whole Machine 
(as it may be call’d) of the Picture is to be dif- 
pos’d; and the imagination of a powerfull, and 
75.  ¢afy Genius ; * which is what we properly call 
Invention the Invention. 
Prieto *INVENTION is a kind of Mufe, 
a Ne : 4 
, which being poflefsd of the other advantages 
common to her Sifters; and being warm’d by 
the fire of Apollo, is rais'd higher than the reft, 
and fhines with a more glorious, and’ brighter 
flame. 5 


vi <4 2 * ’Tis the bufinefs of a Painter, in his choice 
tion or Devo. OF Poftures, to forefee the effect, and harmony of 
ub heck the Lights and Shadows, with the Colours which 
are to enter into the whole; taking from each of 
8o, them, that which will moft conduce to the pro- 

- duction of a beautifull Effet. =~ 


Te Nine , Let your Compofitions be conformable to 
ssf Sei fat the Text of Ancient Authours, to Cuftoms, and 


Subjelh. to. Times. 3 


* Take 
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% 
Tandem opus aggredior, primoque occurrit in Albo 
Difponenda typi concepta potente Minerva 
Machina, qua noftris Inventio dicitur ort. 


75: 
Illa quidem priws ingennis inftruéta Sororum INVEN- 
Sade as. Af 
Artibus Aonidum, ¢ Phebi fublimior eftu. pyima PiGtw: 
re pats. \ 
iv. 
Difpofitio,fi- 
° Tae ve Operis to- 
Querendafque inter Pofituras, luwinis, umbre, tins Oecono- 
Atque futurorum jam prefentire colorum a 


Par crit harmoniam, captando ab utrifque venuftum. 80. - 


Sit Thematis genuina- ac viva expreffio juxta _Y. 
7 ¢ . -‘Fidelitas Ar 
extum Antiquorum, propriis cum tempore formis. — gumenti. 


Nec 
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Pre ages Nee quod inane, nibil facit ad rem, fi ive videtur 
endum, — _Improprium, minime que urgens, potiora tenebit 


85.  Ornamenta operis Tragice fed lege Jororis 
Summa ubi res agityr, vis faiea requiritur Artis. 


Tita labore gravi, ftudio, monitifque Magi 
Ardua pars nequit addict rariffima: namque 
Ni prius athereo rapuit quod ab axe Prometheus 
go. Sit jubar infufum menti cum flamine Vite, 
Mortali hand cuivis.divina-hec. muiera dantur,* 
Non uti Dedaleam licet omnibus ire Corinthum. 


Zizyptoinformis quondam Piktura reperta, 
Gracorum ftidiis  mentis .acumine crevit so 
95.  Fxgregiistandem illufirata o> adulta. Masiftris 
Naturam vifa eft miro liporee labore. 


Quos inter Graphidos gymnafia prima fuere, 
Portus Athenarum, Sicyon,, Rhodos, atque C orintlous, 
Difparia inter fe, modicum ratione Laboris; Ps 
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* Take care that whatfoever makes nothing Wee 
to your Subject, and is improper to it, be, not palls the Sub-- 
admitted into your’ Work; or not-poflefs the ad ce 
chief place in it. But on this occafion, imi- 85, 
tate the Sifter. of Painting, Tragedy : which em- 
ploys the whole forces of her Art in the main 
Action. | 
* This part of Painting; fo rarely met withy. 
atid fo difficult. to be found,: is neither to be ac- 
quir’d by pains or ftudy, nor-by the Precepts or 
Counfels of any Mafter. For they alone who 
have been-infpir'd at their birth with fome por- 
tion of that: Heavenly fire * which was ftollen 
by Prometheus, are capable of receiving fo divine + 
a prefent. . As the Proverb tells us, * that it hap- 
pens not to every one'to fee Corinth. 2 
Painting firlt appear'd in Egypt: but wholly 
different from: the truth, ‘till having travell’d into 
Greece, and being cultivated by the Study, and : 
fublime Genius: of that Nation, *it arrivd at 9 5%- 
length to that height of perfection, that it feem’d 
to furpafseven Original nature.’ 
Amongft the Academies, which: were com: 
‘pos d.by the rare. Genius of thofe Great men, 
thefe four are reckon’d as the principal : namely, 
the Athenian School, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, 
and that of Corinth, Thefe were little different 


from i 


16 


100, 


VII. 


Defign, the 
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from each other, onely in the manner of their 
work; as it may be feen by the Ancient Sta- 
tues, which are the Rule of Beauty, and to which 
fucceeding Ages have nothing that is equal : 
* Though they are not very much inferiour 
either in Science, or in the manner of their Exe- 
cution. 

* A Pofture therefore muft be chofen accor- 


fecond part of ding to their gufto: * The Parts of it muft be 


Painting. 


105, 


great * and large, * unequal in their pofition, 
fo that thofe which are before muft contraft (or 
oppofe) thofe others which are hindermoft, and 
all of them be equally balane’d on their Centre. 
* The Parts muft have their out-lines in waves 
refembling flames, or the gliding of a Snake up- 
on the ground: They muft be {mooth, they 
mutt be great, they muftbe almoft imperceptible 
to thetouch, and even, without either Eminen- 
ces or Cavities. “They muft be drawn from far, 
and without breaks, to avoid the multiplicity of 
lines. Let the Mufcles be well inferted and 
bound together * according to the knowledge of 
them which is given us by Anatomy, Let them 
be * defign’d after the manner of the Grecians : 
and let them appear but little, according to 
what we fee in the Ancient Figures. In fine, * let. 
there be a perfect relation betwixt the parts - 
the 
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Ut patet ex Veterum ftatuis, forme atque decoris 100. 
Archetypis, queis pofterior nil protulst.etas 

‘ ‘ . VIL 
Condignum, ¢ non inferins longe Arte, Modogne : GRAPHIS 


Horum igitur vera ad normam Pofitura legetur, feu Pofitura, 
G di : ii fi Pp tib ij Secunda Pi- 
randia, inequals, formofaque Partibus amplis Gture pars. 

Anteriora dabit membra, in contraria motu 105. 


Diverfo variata, fuo liberataque centro: 


Membrorumque Sinus ignis flammantis ad inftar 

Serpenti undantes flexu, fed levia plana 

— Magnaque figna, quafi fine tubere fubdita tattu 

Ex longo deduéta fluant, non: feéta minutim, 110. 

Inferti{que Toris fit nota ligamina juxta aes 

Compagem Anathomes, <x membrificatio Greco 

Deformata Modo, paucifque expreffa lacertis, — 

Qualis apud Veteres ; totoque Eurithmia partes 
D — Componat, 
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r1g50° ¢€ omponat, genitumgue [uo generante fequenti 
Sit minus, tr puntto videantur’cantta fab und s 
Regula certa licet'neqneant Profpettica dici,* ** ; 
Aut complementum Graphidos'; fed in arte juvamen 
Et Modus aecelerans operandi: ‘ut corpora’ falfo~ 
120, Sub vifu in multis referens mendofa labafeit > 
Nam Geometralem nunquam funt corpora juxta 


Menfuram depicka oculis, fed qualia vifa. ” 


VIIE | Non eadem forma [pecies, non omnibus ats | 
Figuis,  A’qualis, fi imili{que color;»crine/que Figtiris > 
125. Nam varius velut orta plagis Gens di pended 


a -ataye |, ee) AMET. Tel VE Oty A Bie 
Viewitabes Singula membra ‘fue capite. conformiafiant’ > 
cane Unum idemque fimul corpuscum veftibusipfiss © 
bus. Mutorumque filens Pofitura wnitabitur attus. 


Mutorum a- 
€tiones imi- 
ee 
XI 
Figura Prine = Prima Figurarum, feu Princeps Dramatis ultro e 
ceps. sta SS a ae | 
130. Profiliat media in Tabula fub lamine primo 


Pulchrior ante alias, reliquis nec operta Figuris. 


Agglo- 
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the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. 

Let the part which produces another part, be 115. 
more {trong than that which it produces; and 
let the whole be feen:by one point of Sight. 
* Though Perfpective cannot be call’d a certain 
rule or a finifhing of the Picture, yet it is a great 
Succour and Relief to: Art,and facilitates the means 
of Execution; yet frequently falling into Errors, 120. 
and making us behold things under‘a falfe Afpect ; 
for Bodies ‘are not always reprefented according 
to the Geometrical Plane, but fuch as they ap- 
pearto the Sight,o'. i" f 

» Neither the Shapevof Faces, :nor the Age, nor yi1¥: 
the Colour ought to be alike in’ all Figures, any phitie? hay the 
more than the Hair: becaufe Men areas different | 5 5. | 
from each other, as the Regions in which they 
areborn, are differentesn (9. 7% 

— * Let every Memberobe made for its own pt erie 
head, and agree‘with it! »“And: let all together and Drapery 
_. .compofe but one Body, with the Draperies which orale at 
are proper‘and fuitable to it. And: above: all, sie * ie 
* let the Figures to:which Art cannot give a voice, The Aftions 
imitate the Mutes in their Actions. ©: of Pi 
~ © Let the principal Figure of the Subjeét ap- 1 30. 
pear in the middle of the Piece under the ftrong- | XI. 
eft Light, that ic may have fomewhat to make tee of 
it more remarkable than the reft, and that the Fi- 54% 


D 2 gures 
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 gures which accompany it, may not fteal it frome 
our Sight. | 
xi. *Let the Members be combin’d in the fame 
Frente *snanner as the Figures are, that is tofay, coupled 
and knit together. And let the Grouppes be f- 
parated by a void fpace, to avoid a confus’d 


heap ; which proceeding from parts that are dif. 


#35. persd without any Regularity, and entangled 
one within another, divides the Sight into. many 
Rays, and caufes a difagreeable Confufion. 

XIIL * The Figures in the Grouppes, ought not to 


TP be like each other in their Motions, any more 


the Growppes.than in their Parts: nor to be all on the fame fide, - 
149. but let them contraft each other: bearing them: 


felves on the one fide, in Oppofition to thofe which 
are fet againft them on the other. 

_ Amongft many Figures which fhow their fore- 
parts let there be fome one whofe hinder parts may 
be feen ; oppofing the Shoulders to the Stomach, 
and the right fide to the lefc. 

145. * One fide of the Picture muft not be void; 
pte gWhile the other is fill'd to the Borders; bu let 
the piece. ~ matters be fo well difpos’d, that if one fide of 

the Piece be full, the Painter fhall find fome’ oc- 


150, cafion to fill the other; fo that they fhall appear 


in. fome fort equal whether there be many Figures. 


in. it, or but few. 


* As. 


4 
ie A i i Ee Dy 
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~ 


“Agglomerata fimul fint membra, ipfeqne Figure <i. 


Stipentur, cixcumque globos locus ufque vacabit ; cuanon 
Ne, male difperfis dum vifus ubique Figuris muli. 
Dividitur, cunttifque operis fervente tumulty 13 5» 


Partibus implicitis crepitans conf ufio jurgat. 


Inque figurarum cumults non omnibus idem XIIL 
C ] ih Pofiturorum 
or poris inflexus, motufque, vel artibus omnes diaerfitas in 
Converfis pariter non connitantur eodem, cumulis, 
Sed. quedamin diver{atrahant contraria membra LAD. 


Tranfverseque aliis pungent, (> cetera frangant. 


Pluribus adverfis averfam oppone figuram, — 
Peétoribufque humeros, ¢ dextera membra finiftris, 


Seu multis conftabit Opus, pancifve figuris 


Altera pars tabule vacuo ne frigida Campo 145. 

Aut defertafiet, dum pluribus altera formis. XIV, 
Tabulzlibra-. 

Fervida mole fua: upremamexurgit ad ovam:. mentum 


Sed tibi fic pofitis re{pandeat utraque rebus, 

Ut fi aliquid.furfum fe parte attollat in una, 

Sic aliquid parte ex.alia confurgat, ¢o ambas 150 
Aiquiparet, geminas cumulando equaliter oras. 


Pluribus. 
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XV. Pluribus implicitum Perfonis Drama fupremo 
— Ft Jy genere ut rarum eft ; multis ita denfa Figurts 
Ravior eft Tabula excellens ; vel adbucferée nulla 
155. Preftitit in multis quod vix bene praftat in una : 


Quippe folet rerum nimio difperfa tumultn . 
Majeftate-carere gravi requieque decora; °°" 
Nec /peciofa mitet * vacuo eb t thera a 
Sed fi Opere in magno jieinbe Thens grande oni 
160. Efe figurarum Cumulos, fpeétabitur unj 
“i Machina tota rei, non fingula queque feorfim. 


Enternodia & . webs ei . : ’ ‘ . | oi5% | 
bendi. Precipua extremis raro Internodia membris 
xvit Abdita fint: fed (ree Peduim vilier bestpre 


Motusmanu- 
am motui Ca~ 


pti jungen- Gratia nulla manet wntaf ih vigorque Fi ye “ 
id 6 5. Retro aliis fubter majori-ex parte latentes, . 
XVIIL Ni capitis motum manibus comitentur agendo. 
eDittat _Dificiles fugito afpettus, contrattaque vifu 


one & Com-Membra fub ingrato, motu[que, attufque coattos, 


pofitione. Qu ‘ due 


~ 
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* Asa Play is very feldom good, in which there of Soe: 
are too many Actors, fo ’tis very feldom feen and ber of Fi-. 
almoft impoffible to perform,that a Piéture fhould “”~ 
be perfect in which there are too great'a number 
of Figures. And we cannot wonder that fo few 
Painters have fucceeded who have introduc’d into 15 g. 
their works many Figures. Becaufe indeed there 
are not marty Paintets to be found, who have 
fucceeded happily, when even they have intro- 
duc’d but few. Many’ difpers’'d Objects breed. 
confufion, and take away from the Picture 
that grave Majefty, that foft ftlence and repofe, 
which give beauty to the Piece, and fatisfaction 
to the fight!’ But if-you are conftrained by the 
fubjeét, to admit of many Figures, you muft then 160. 
conceive the whole together 5 and the effect of | 
the'work at one view; and not every thing fepa- | 
rately and in'particular, | XVE. 
~-* The extremities of the Joints muft be feldom 27 70 
hidden, and the extremities or end of the Feet ne- XV Il- 


e motions of 
bs pi ctaite the hands and — 


~* The Figutes which are behind others, have por aah 
neither Grace nor Vigor, unlefs the Motions of 165. 
the hands accompany thofe of the Head. 

~* Avoid the Views which are'difficultto be found, XVIII 


a er . ae What muft be 
and aré not natural, as alfo forc’d Actions and qvndeiyshe 
Motions. Show no parts which are ungracious Wabi: ; 


: to 


24. 
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to the Sight, as all fore fhortnings, ufually 


are. 
* Avoid alfo thofe Lines and Out-lines which 


~ are equal; which make Parallels, or other {harp 


170. 


pointed and Geometrical Figures; fuch as are 


_ Squares and Triangles: all which by being too 


175. 


XIX. 

That we muft 
mot ie our 
Selves to Na- 
ture, but ac- 
commodate 
Her to ourGe- 
MMB. 


exact give to the Eye a certain difpleafing Sym- 
metry, which produces no good effect. But as 
Ihave already told you, the principal Lines ought . 


to contraft each other: For which reafon in 


thefe out-lines, you ought to have a {pecial regard 
to the whole together: for ‘tis from thence that 
the Beauty and Force of the parts proceed. 

* Be not fo ftriétly ty-d to Nature, that you 
allow nothing to ftudy, and the bent of your 
own Genius. But on the other fide, believe not 
that your Genius alone, and the Remembrance 
of thofe things which you have feen, can afford 
you wherewithall to furnifh out a beautifull Piece, 
without the Succour of that incomparable School- 


~ miftrefs, Nature; * whom you muft have al- 


280. 


ways prefent as a witnefs to the Truth. We may 
make a thoufand Errors of all kinds; they are 
every-where to be found, and as thick fet as 
Trees in Forefts, and amongft many ways which 
miflead a Traveller, there is but ome true one — 
which conducts him furely to his Journey's end 5 

| as 


oe a pt eee ne eee Oe 


Qualem forma rei propria, objectumque requirit. 
E ! 
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Quodque refert fignis, reétos quodammodo tractus, 
Sive Parallelos plures fimul, ¢ vel acutas, 
Vel Geometrales (ut Quadra, Triangula,) formas : 170. 
Ingratamque pari Signorum ex ordine quandam 
Symmetriam : fed pracipua in contraria femper 
Signa volunt ducitranfverfa, ut diximus anté. 
Summa igitur ratio Signorum habeatur in omnt 


—Compofito; dat enim reliquis pretium, atque vigorem. 175+ 


Non ita nature aftanti jis cuique,revinétus, ee 
Fanc prater nibil ut Genio ftudtoque relinquas ; ha a 
Nec fine tefte rei natura, Artifque Magiftra canis. 
Quidlibet ingenio memor ut tantummodo rerum 
Pingere poffe putes ; errorum eft plurima fylva, 180. 


— Multiplice/que vie, bene agendi terminus unus, 
Linea reéta velut fola eft, ex mille recurve : 


Sed juxta Antiquos naturam imitabere pulchram, 


Non 
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185. Non te igitur lateant antiqua-Numifmata, Gemmas, 
_ XX. Vala, Typi, Statue, calataque Marmora Signis ; 
Signa <Anti- . 
qua Nature Quodque refert. [pecie Veterum poft facula Mentem ;, 
modum con- Splendidior quippe ex illis afjurgit imago, 
Magnaque fe rerum facies aperit medstanti; 
190. Tunc noftri tenuem facli miferebere fortem, 
Cum {pes nulla fier rediture equalis in eyum.. 


Sola Figura Exquifita fut forma dum fola Figura. 


uomodotra- £ ngitur, (7 multis variata Coloribus efto. 
anda. 


Lati amplique finus Pannorum, e nobilis ordo 
t95- Membra fequens, fubter latitantia Lumine ¢ Umbra: 
Quid in Pan- Exprimet, ille licet tranfver|us [ape feratur, 
nis obfervan- Et circumfufos Pannorum porrigat extra —_ 
dum. ; Ee TERE. ng 
Membra finus, non contiguos, ipfifque Figure 
Partibus impreffos, quaft Pannus adbereat illis ; 
200. Sed modice expreffos cum Lumine fervet  Umbris > 


Queque 
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as alfo there are many feveral forts of crooked 
lines; but there is one only which is ftraight. 

on bufinefs is to imitate the Beauties of Na- 
ture, as the Ancients have done before us, andas 1 boy 
the Object and Nature of the thing require from _,**- PS 
us. had for this reafon we mutt be carefull in ee 
the fearch of Ancient Medals, Statues, Ve afes and ; rl 
Baffo Relievo's : * And of all other things which 
difcover to us the Thoughts and Inventions of 
the Grecians ; becaufe they furnifh us with great I- 
deas, and make our Productions wholly beautifull. 190, 
| And i in truth after having well examin’d them, 
we fhall therein find fo many Charms, that we 
thall pity the Deftiny: ‘of our prefent Age without 
hope of ever arriving at fo high a point of Perfe- 
tion. 

*¥ If you have but -one fingle Figure to work | XXL 
upon, phe ought to make se edeely finith’d gare" Yew vo 


and diverfify’d with many Colours.  Heenel 
* Letthe Draperies be nobly {pread upon the _ XXII. 

Body ; let the Folds be large, * and let them fol- ilies ial 

low the order of the parts, thar they maybe feen 195. 

underneath, by means of the Lights and Shadows, 

notwith{tanding that the parts fhould be se 

travers'd (or crofs'd) by the flowing of the Folds 

which loofely iain them, * without fitting 

too ftraight apes them, but let them mark the 200. 

Be paits 
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205. 
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parts which are under them, fo as in fome man 
ner to diftinguifh them, by the judicious ordering 
of the Lights and Shadows. * And if the parts 
be too much diftant- from each other, fo that 
there be void {paces, which are deeply fhadow’d, 
we are then to take occafion to place in thofe 
voids fome Fold to make a joining of the parts, 
* And asthe Beauty of the Limbs confifts not in 
the quantity and rifing of the Mufcles, but on the 
contrary, thofe which are lefs eminent. have more 
of Majefty than the others; in the fame manner 
the beauty of the Draperies, confifts notin the 
multitude of the folds, but in their natural or- 
der, and plain fimplicity, The quality of the 
perfons is alfo to-be confider’d in the Drapery. 
* As fuppofing them to be Magiftrates, their Dra- 
peries ought to be large-and ample: If Country 


_Clowns or Slaves they ought to be courfe and 


fhort: * If Ladies or Damfels, light and foft. 
‘Tis fometimes requifite to draw out, as it were 
from the hollows and deep fhadows, fome Fold, 
and give it a Swelling, that receiving the Light, 


it may contribute to extend the clearnefs to thofe 


places where the Body requires ir; and by this. 
means.we fhall disburthen the piece of thofe hard. 
Shadowings which are always ungracefull. 


* The: 
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Queque intermiffis pafim unt diffita vanis 
Copulet, inductis fubtérve, fupérve laceruts. 
Et membra ut magnis paucifque expreffa lacertis. 


Majeftate aliis preftant forma atque decore ; 

Hand fecusin Pannis quos fupraoptavimus amps 205... 
Perpaucos finuum flexus, rugafque, ftriafque, 

_ Membra fuper verfu faciles inducere praftat, 


Natureque rei proprius fit Pannus, abundans. 
Patriciis, fuccinétus erit craffufque Bubulcis 
Mancipiifque ; levis, teneris, gracilifque Puells, 2103. 


Inque cavis maculi{que umbrarum aliquando tumefcet: 
Lumen ut excipiens operis qua Maffa requirit 
Latius extendat, fublatifque aggreget umbris. 

Nobilia: 
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TLS. Nobilia Arma juvant Virtutum, ornantque Figuras, 


SALLE ' ‘ ‘ ; ’ ’ > 
es Qualia Mufarum, Belk, Cultnfqne Deorum: 
tum conferat Nec fit opus niminm Gemmis Auroque refertum ; 
-adTabulz or- . . . dolar: “ye 
namentum, A474 etenim magno in pretio, fed plurima vili. 
XXIV. 

Ornamen- 
‘tum 'Auri & 
Gemmatrum. 


XXv.' One deinde ex Vero neqneunt prefente videri, 


Prototypus, eee ‘ ; 
220. Prototypum prins illorwm formare juvabit. 


xxv~_—- Conveniat locus atque habitus, ritufque decufque 


vountuentia Servetur ; fit Nobilitas, Charitumque Venuftas, 


ame (Rarum homini munus, Clo, non Arte petendum.) 
Charites & 
Nobilitas. - 


XXVIIL Ri Bye: 
Res ae Nature fit ubigque tenor vatiogne fequenda. 
locum fuum 
‘teneat, 


Non 


a. ee, a 


ee ee 
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* The Marks or Enfigns of Vertues contribute 215. 
not little by their noblenefs to the Ornament of Wad debe 
the Figures. Such, for example as are the Deco. contribute ‘to 
. . ar adorn the Pi- 
rations belonging tothe Liberal Arts, to War or gyre | 
Sacrifices. * But let not the work be too much XXIV. 


eas : Of precious 

enrich’d with Gold or Jewels, becaufe the rareft Stones and 
are Pearls for ore: 

are ever the deareft and moft precious;. and thole jpreni. 

which ferve only to increafe the number, are of 

the common fort, and of little value. 

* ’Tis very expedient to make a Model of xxv. 
thofe things, which we have not in our Sight, and dh tacarcce 
whofe Nature is difficult to be retain’d inthe Me- 220. 
mory. | 

* We are to confider the places, where we _XXVI. f 
lay the fcene of the Picture; the Countries where the Piéture. 
they were born whom we reprefent; the manner | 
of their Actions, their. Laws.and Cuftoms, and. 
all that is properly belonging to them. 

* Let a noblenefs and grace be remarkable XXVII 

e Graces 
through all your work. Butto confefsthe eruth, and the No- 
this is a moft difficult undertaking ; and a very “" 
rare Prefent which the Artift receives rather from 
the hand of Heaven, than from his own Induftry 
and Studies. 

In all things you are to follow the order of ¥¥VIIT 

; et every 
Nature, for which reafon you muft beware of thing e fe‘in 
drawing or painting Clouds, Winds and Thun- pj.0°°” 
= der. 
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225. der towards the bottom of your Piece; and Hell, 
and Waters, in the uppermoft parts of ic: You 
are not to place a Stone Column on a foundation 
of Wood; but let every thing be fet in its proper 

lace. ) 

230. Befides all this, you are to exprefs the moti- 
. Fe oe ons of the Spirits, and the affections or Paffions 
nf ~ whofe Center is the Heart: In a word, to make 

the Soul vifible, by the means of fome few Co- 
lours; *this is that in which the greateft difficulty 
confifts. Few there are whom Fupiter regards 
with a favourable eye in this Undertaking. So 
that it appertains only to thofe few, who parti- 

235.  cipate fomewhat of Divinity it felf, to work thefe 
mighty Wonders. °Tis the bufinefs of Rhetori- 
cians, to treat the characters of the Paffions: and 
I fhall content my felf with repeating what an 
excellent Mafter has formerly faid on this Subjeét, 
That the ftudied motions of the Soul, are never fo na- 

tural as thofe, which are as it were ftruck out of it on 
the fudden by the heat and violence of a real Paffion. 

240. We are to have no manner of relifh for Go- 
__ xX. thigue Ornaments, as being in effect fo many 
pats ay Monfters, which barbarous Ages have produced: 
%0 be awided. during which, when Difcord and Ambition caus 

by the too large extent of the Roman Empire, had 
producd Wars, Plagues and Famine through the 
World, 
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Non vicina pedum tabulata excelfa tonantis 
Aftra domus depiéta gerent nubefque notofque ; 
Nec mare depreffum Laquearia fumma vel orcum ; 
Marmoreamque feret cannis vaga pergula molem: 
Congrua fed propria femper ftatione locentur. 

Hec prater motus animorum e corde repoftos 
Exprimere Affeétus, paucifque coloribus ipfam 
Pingere poffe animam, atque oculis prebere videndam, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft : pauci quos equus amavit 
Juppiter, aut ardens evexit ad xthera vircus: 

Dis fimiles potuere manu miracula tanta. 


Flos ego Rhetoribus traétandos defero tantum 
Egregit antiquum memorabo fophifma Magiftri, 
Verius affectus animi vigor exprimit ardens 
Solliciti nimitim quam fedula cura laboris. 


> 


Denique nil fapiat Gotthorum barbara trito 
Ornamenta modo, feclorum t monftra malorum ; 
— Queis ubi bella, famem c peftem, Difcordia, Luxus, 
Et Romanorum res grandior intulit Orbi, 
. Ingenta 


225. 


230% 
XxX EXSY 
Affectus. 


235:, 


240. 
Xm ie 
Gotthorum 
oarnamenta 
fugienda. 
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245. 


250. 


De Arte Graphica; 
Ingenue periere Artes, periere fuperbe 
Artificum moles, fua tunc miracula vidit 
Ignibus abfumi Pittura, latere coaéta 
Fornicibus, fortem ex reliquam confidere Cryptiss 
Marmoribufque diu Sculpturajacere fepultis. 


Imperium interea [celerum gravitate fatifcens: 
Florrida nox totum invafit, donoque fuperni. 
Luminis indignum, errorum caligine merfit, 


Inpiaque ignaris damnayit facla tenebris:: 


Unde Coloratum Graiis hue nfque Magiftris: 


Z55- 
CHROMA- 
TICE 


Tertia pars Reflituat, quales Zeuxis trattaverat. olm. 


Riéture, 


Nil fupereft tantorum Hominum quod Mente Modoguer 
Noftrates juvet Artifices, doceatque Laborem ; 
Nec qui Chromatices nobis boc tempore partes 


PPviaas Pana ae ET le! a 
: 
7 
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World, then I fay, the ftately Buildings fell to 
Ruin, andthe noblenefs of all beautifull Arts was 
totally extinguifh’d; then it was that the admi- 
rable and almoft fupernatural Works of Painting 


were made Fuel for the Fire: Burt that this won- © 


derfull Arc might not wholly perifh, * fome Re- 
diques of it took Sanétuary under ground, and 
thereby efcap’d the common Deftiny. And in 


the fame profane age, the noble Sculpture was for 


along time buried under the fame Ruines, with 
all its beautifull Productions and admirable Sta- 
tues. The Empire in the mean time under the 
weight of its proper Crimes and undeferving to 
enjoy the day, was invelop‘d with a hideous night, 
which plung’d it into an Abyfs of errors, and co- 
ver'd with a thick darknefs of Ignorance thofe 
unhappy Ages, in juft revenge of their Impieties : 
From hence it comes to pafs, that the works of 
thofe great Gracians are wanting to uss nothing 
of their Painting and Colouring now remains to 
affift our modern Artifts, either in the Invention, 
or the manner of thofe Ancients; neither is there 
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245. 


250. 


255. 


any man who is able to reftore * the CHRO. Selmring the 


third part of 


MATIQUE part or COLOURING OL Painting. 


to renew it to that point of excellency to which it 
had been carry’d by Zeuxis: who by this pare 
which is fo charming, fo magical, and which fo 

: ra admi- 
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admirably deceives the fight, made himfelf equal 
to the great Apelles, that Prince of ‘Painters; and 
deferv’d that height of reputation which tie {till 
poflefles in the World. 

And as this part which we- may call the Soul 
of Painting and-its utmoft perfection, isa deceiv- 
ing Beauty, but withal foothing and pleafing: So 
fhe has been accus’d of procuring Lovers for * 
her Sifter, and artfully ingaging us to admire 
her. But fo little have this Proftitution, thefe 
falfe Colours, and this Deceit, difhonour’d Paint- 
ing, that on the contrary, they have only fery’d 
to fet forth her Praife, and to make her merit far- 
ther known, and therefore it will be profitable to 
us, to have a more clear underftanding of what 
we call Colouri : 

* The light produces all kinds of Colours, and 
the Shadow givesus none. The more a Bod y 
is nearer to the Eyes, and the more directly it is 
opposd to them, the more it is enlightn’d. Be- 
caufe the Light languifhes and leffens the farther 
it removes from. its proper Sourfe, 

The nearer the Object i is to the Eyes, and is 
more directly it is opposd to them, the better it 
is een, becaufe the “Sie is weaken’d by diftance.. 


“Tis. 
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Flugus quando maga velut Arte aquayvit Apellem 
Pittorum Archigraphum meruitque Coloribus altam | 
Nominis eternt famam toto orbe fonantem. 260- 


Hac quidem ut in Tabulis fallax fed grata Venuftas, 

Et complementum Graphidos (mirabilevifu): 

Pulchra vocabatur, fed fubdola Lena Sororis : 

Non tamen hoc lenocinium; fucufque, dolufque 

Dedecori fuit unquam ; illi fed femper honori; 2655 
Landibus eo meritis ; banc ergo noffe juvabit. 


Lux varium vivumque dabit, nullim Umbra Colorem. 
— Quo magis adver{um eft corpus lucifque propinquum, 


Clarius eft Lumen; nam debilitatur eundo. 


Quo magis eff corpus direEtum oculifque propinguum, %7 0s 
Confpicitur melins ; nam vifus hebefcit eundo. 
: Ergo. 


CUA AC wos 
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Tone, _ Ergo in corporibus que vifa adverfa rotundis 
Luminum & Integra fint, extrema abfcedant perdita fignis 
Umbrarum Confufis, non pracipiti labentur in Umbram 

rt Clara gradu, nec adumbrata in clara alta repente 

Prorumpant ; federit fenfim binc atque inde meatus 
Lucis > Umbrarum ; capitifqueunius adinftar  — 
Totum opus, ex multis quamquam fit partibus unus 
Luminis Umbrarumque globus tantummodo fit, 


280. Sive duo vel tres ad fummum, ubi grandius effet 
Divifum Pegma in partes ftatione remotas. 


Sintque ita difcrets inter fe ratione colorum, = 

Luminis umbrarumque anteorfum ut corpora clara 

Obfcura umbrarum requies [peétanda relinquat ; 
285. Claroque exiliant umbrata atque afpera Campo. 
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"Tis therefore neceflary that round Bodies,which xxx. | 
are feen one over againft the other in a right An- sliggerces of 
gle, fhould be of a lively and ftrong Colouring, Li and. 
and that the extremities turn, in lofing them- ee 
felves infenfibly and confufedly, without preci: 
pitating the Light all on the fudden into the Sha- 
dow ; or the Shadow into the Light. But the 
paflage of one into the other-muft be common 
and imperceptible, that is by degrees of Lights in- 
to Shadows and of Shadows into Lights,And it is in 
conformity to. thefe Principles that you ought to 
treat a whole Grouppe of Figures, thoughit be 
compos d of feveral parts, in the fame manner as _ 
‘ you would do a fingle Head : or if your Com- 28c%. 
pofition requires, that you fhould have two. 
Grouppes, or even three ( * which ought to be 
the moft) in your Piece, take heed that they may 
 Bedetach’d, that is feparated or diftinguifh’d from. 
each other by the Colours, the Lights and the 
Shadows, which are fo dextroufly to be manag’d, 
* that you may make the Bodies appear en: 
lighten’d by the Shadows which bound the fight; — 
which permit it not fuddenly to go farther; and 
which caufe it to repofe for fome fpace of time, 
and that reciprocally the Shadows may be made 2853. 


fenfible by enlightning your ground.. 


275 


The: 
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The raifing and roundnefs of a Body, ought 
to be given it* inthe fame manner as we behold 
it in a Convex Mirrour, in which we view the Fi- 

_ gures and all other things, which bear out with 
290. more Lifeand ftrength than Nature it felf, * And 
let thofe which turn, be of broken Colours, as 

being lefs diftinguifh’d, and nearer to the borders. 

Thus the Painter and the Sculptor, are to work 
with one and the fame intention, and with one 
and the fame conduct. For what the Sculptor 
{trikes off, and makes round with his inftrument 
of Steel, the Painter performs with his Pencil; 
cafting behind, that which he makes lefs vifible 

295. by the Diminution, and breaking of his Colours ; 
and drawing forward by his moft lively Colours 
and f{trongeft Shadows, that which is direétly op- 
pos’'d to the Sight, as being more fenfible, and 
more diftinguifhd, and at laft enriching the naked 
Canvals, with fuch Colours as are borrow’d from 

300. Nature; in the midft of which he feems to fic; 
and from thence with one glance of an Eye and 
without removing his feat, he takes that part of 
her which fhe reprefents to his Sight, and turns as 
ina Machine about his work. | 

xxxu When folid Bodies, fenfible to the feeling, and 
Of dark Bo- dark, are placd on Light, and tran{parent 


s on light ; 
grumds, grounds, as for example, ‘The Heavens, the 


Clouds 
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Ac veluti in fpeculis convexis eminet ante 

Alperior reipfa vigor <> vis auéta colorum 

Partibus adverfis ; magis e fuga rupta retrorfum 

Illorum eft (ut vifa minus vergentibus oris) 

Corporibus dabimus formas hoc more rotundas, 290. 

Mente Modoque igitur Plaftes (x Piétor eodem 

Difpofitum tractabit opus; quae Sculptor in orbem 

Atterit, hac rupto procul abfcedente colore 

Affequitur Piétor, fugientiaque illa. retrorfum 

Fam fignata minus confufa coloribus aufert : 295. 


Anteriora quidem direété adver{a, colore 
Integra, vivaci, fummo cum Lumine ¢ Umbra 


_ Antrorfum diftinkta refert velut afpera vifu. 


— Sicque fuper planum inducit Leucoma Colores. 
Fos velut ex ipfa natura immotus eodem | 300, 
Intuitu circum Statuas daret inde rotundas. 


! Denfa Figurarum folidis que corpora formis XIX XII. 

———- Subdita funt tatu non tranfluent, fed opaca e enon 

| In tranflucendi {patio ut fuper Aéra, Nubes eae 
| G Lympida 
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305.  Lympida flagna Undarum, & inania catera debent. 
Ajperiora illus prope circumftantibus effe, 
Ut diftinéta magis firmo cum Lumine > Umbra, 
Et gravioribus ut fuftenta colortbus, inter 
Aéreas fpecies fubfiftent femper opaca : 

310. Sed contra procul abfcedant perluctda denfis 
Corporibus leviora; uti. Nubes, Aér > Undas. 


¥X XIII. : 
XHIh Non poterunt diverfa locis duo Lumina eadem: 


Colo Lumi- In Tabula paria admittt, aut equalia pingi: 
bakes. Majus at in mediam Lumen cadet ufqeTabellam:, 
315. Latins mfufum, promis qua fumma Figuris | 
Res agitur, circumque oras minuetur eundo: 
Utque in progref[u Fabar attenuatur ab ortu 
Solis ad occafum paulatim, es ceffat eundo ; 
Sic Tabulis Lumen, tota in compage Colorum, 
320.  Primo.a fonte, minus fenfim declmat eundo. ak 
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Clouds and Waters, and every other thing which 305, 
isin Motion, and void of different Objects, they 
ought to be more rough and more diftinguifh- ~ 
able than that with which they are incompats’d, 
that being ftrengthen’d by the Lights and Sha- 
dows, or by the more fenfible Colours, they 
may fubfift and preferve their Solidicy amongft 
thofe aereal and tranfparent Species, and that on 310. 
the contrary thofe grounds whichare, as we have 
faid, the Sky, the clouds and the Waters being 
clearer and more united, may be thrown off from 
the Sight to a farther diftance. eats 

We are never to admit two equal Lights in the That there 
— fame Picture ; butthe greater Light mutt {trike for- iad ae 
cibly on the middle; and there extend its greateft ee in a 
clearnefs on thofe places of the Picture, where the 31 5. 
principal Figures of it. are, and where the ftrength 
_ of the aétion is perform’d, diminifhing by degrees | 
as it comes nearer and nearer to the Borders; 
and after the fame manner that the Light of the 
Sun languifhes infenfibly in its {preading from 
the Eaft, from whence it begins, towards the 
Welt where it decays and vanifhes ; fo the Light 
of the Picture being diftributed over all the Co- 
lours, will become lefs fenfible the farther it isre- 320. 


mov d from its Original. 


G 2 | The 
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330. 
XXXIV. 
Of White and 

Black. 


= 
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The experience of this is evident in thofe Sta- 
tues which we fee fet up in the midft of Publique 
Places, whofe upper parts are more enlighten’d 
than the lower; and therefore you are to imitate 
them in the diftribution of your Lights. 

Avoid ftrong Shadows on the middle of the 
Limbs; leaft the great quantity of black which 
compofes thofe Shadows, fhould feem to enter 
into them and to cut them: Rather take care to 
place thofe fhadowings round about them, there- 
by to heighten the parts, and take fo advantage- 
ous Lights, that after great Lights, great Sha- 
dows may fucceed. And. therefore Titian faid, 
with reafon that he knew no better rule for the 
diftribution ef the Lights and fhadows, than his 
Obfervations drawn from a * Bunch of Grapes. 

* Pure orunmix’d white either draws an ob- 
ject nearer, or carries it off to farther diftance :, 
It draws it nearer with black, and throws it back- 
ward without it, * Butas for pure black, there’ 
is nothing which brings the object nearer to the 
Sight. ) 
© The light being alter’d. by fome Colour, ne: 
ver fails to communicate fomewhat of that Co- 
lour to. the Bodies on which it ftrikes, and the 
fame thea is perform’d by the Medium of Air, 
through which it paffes, | 

The 


& 
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Majus ut in Statuis per compita ftantibus Urbis 
Lumen habent Partes fupere, minus inferiores, 
Idem erit intabulis, majorque nec umbra vel ater 
Membra Figurarum intrabit Color atque fecabit : 


Corpora fed circum Umbra cavis latitabit oberrans: 325. 
Atqueita quaretur Lux opportuna Figuris, 

Ut late infufum Lumen lata Umbra fequatur : 

Unde nec immerito fertur Titianus ubique 

Lucis ¢ Umbrarum Normam. appellaffe Racemum. 


Purum Album effe potest propin{q, magifg, remotum : 3 3 yal 
Cum Nigro antevenit propins, fugit ablque remotum; irrave, 


Purum autem Nigrum antror[um venit ufq; propinquum. erum 


Lux fucata fuo tingit mifeetque Colore 
Corpora, ficque fuo, per quem Lux funditur, aér. 
iat Corpora 
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335- Corpora juntta fomul, circumfufofque Colores 
XXXV. Excipinnt, proprinmque-alis radiofa reflectunt. 


Colorum re- 


 flectio. 


eXXVE Pluribus in Solidis liquida fub Luce propinquis 
nio Colo- 
rum. Participes, mixto/que fi imul decet effe Colores. 
Hanc Normam Veneti Pictores rite fequuti, 
340 (Que fuit Antiquis Corruptio diéta Colorum) 
Cum plures opere in magno pofutre Figuras, 
Ne conjuncha fomul variorum inimica Colorum 
Congeries Formam implicitam <> concifa minutis 
_ Membra daret Pannis, totam wnamquamque Figuram 
345-  Afini ant uno tantum veftire Colore 
Sunt foliti, variando 'Tonis tunicamque togamque 
Carbafeo/que Sinus, vel amicum in Lumine <~ Umbra 


Lontiguis circum rebus fociando Colorem. 


XXXVIL | me 

ao | Qua minus eft fpatii atrei, aut qua purior Aer, 
350, Contig mg bis: patent, [peciefque refervants 
Ridge: 
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The Bodies which are clofe together, receive 335. 
from each other that Colour which is oppofite to | xm in 
them; and reflect on each other that which is na- of Cours. 
turally and properly their own. 

*Tis alfo confonant to reafon, that the greateft Onion of Co- 
part of thofe Bodies which are under a Light,which “rs, 
is extended and diftributed equally through all, 
fhould participate of each others Colours. The 
Venetian School having a great regard for that Max- 
im(which the Ancientscall’d the Breaking of Colours) 340. 

_ in the quantity of Figures with which they fill their 

Pictures, have always endeavour'd the Union of 

Colours, for fear that being too different, they 

fhould come to-incumber the Sight by their con- 

fufion with their quantity of Members feparated 

by their Folds, which are alfo-in great number 

and for this reafon they have painted their Dra- 345. 
ies with: Colours that are nearly related to 

each other, and have fcarce diftinguifh’d them 

any other way, than by the Diminution of the 

- Lights and Shadows joining the contiguous Ob- 

jects by the Participation.of their Colours, and 

thereby making a kind of Reconciliation or Friend- 

-fhip betwixt the Lights and Shadows. 

__ The lefs aereal {pace which there is betwixt us Fo. 

and the Object, and the more pure the Air is, by fo XX XVII 

much.the more the Species are preferv’d and di- pte 

 ftinguifh’d, . 
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ftinguifh’d ; and on the contrary the more {pace 
of Air hicres is, and the lefs it is pure, fo much 
the more the Object is confus’d and embroyld. 
XXXVIIL- Thofe objects which are plac’d foremoft to 
af "Diftances. the view, ought always to be more finifh’d, than 
thofe which are caft behind ; and ought to hans 
dominion over thofe things which are confus’d 
and tranfient. * But let this be done relatively, 
355+  (viz,) one thing greaterand ftronger, cafting the 
lefs behind and rendring it lefs fenfible by its op- 
pofition. 
XXXIX, Thofe things which are remov'd to a diftant - 
Of B 
wll ad rs view, though they are many, yet ought to make 
ftanced' but one Mafs; as for example the Leaves on 
the Trees, and the Billows in the Sea. 
360. Let not the Objeéts which ought to be conti- 
of ph guous be la and let thofe which ought 
whicharecor to be feparated be apparently fo to us; but let 


ti: LE UOUS. 


thofe whic this be done by a {mall and pleafing differenct 
welpeue  % Tet two contrary extremities never touch 


Contrary ex- each other, either in Colour or in Light, but let 
be avoided, there always be a Medium partaking both of the 


ene and of the other. 


Dani of ue the Bodies every-where be of different 

TonesanaCe- Cones and Colours; that thofe which are behind 

on" may be ty’din Friendfhip together, and that chofe 
which are foremoft may be ftrong and indy 


* °Tis 
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Qudque magis denfus nebulis, aut plurimus Aer 
Amplum inter fuerit fpatinm porreétus, in auras 


Confundet rerum fpecies, ¢ perdet inanes. XXXVI. 
Anteriora magis femper finita remotis bar ee Bt 
Incertis dominentur & abfcedentibus, idque 255. 


More relativo, ut majora minoribus extant. 


Canéta minuta procul Maffam denfantur in unam, CEERI. 
Ut folia arboribus fylvarum, ein Aquore flu&tus. cat diftantin 


: XL: 
elite : MS a ‘ Contigua & 
Contigua inter fe coeant, fed diffita diftent, Diffita, 
Diftabuntque tamen grato % difcrimine parvo. (360. 
Extrema extremis contraria jungere noli ; conte 
Sed medio fint ufque gradu fociata Coloris. creme hag 
: enda 


Corporum erit Ionus atque Color variatus ubique © XLX1. 
Quarat amicitiam retro, ferus emicet. ante. ae: 
vii eS eH ath Supre- 
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365. Supremum in 'Tabulis Lumen captare diei 


Min cort Infanws labor Artificum ; cum attingere tantum 

lectus. Non Pigmenta queant ; auream fed vefpere Lucemy, 
Seu modicam mane albentem, five etheris aétam 
Poft Hyemem nimbis transfufo Sole caducam, 


370. Seu ncbulis fultam accipient, tonitruque rubentem. 


XLIV. Lavia que lucent, veluti Chryftalla, Metalla, 
ee Lie) Offa ex Lapides ; Villofa, ut Vellera, Pelles, 
Barbe, aqueique Oculi, Crines, Holoferica, Plume ; 
Et Liquida, ut flagnans Aqua, reflexeque fub Undis 
375. Corporea fpectes, ex Aquis contermina cuntta, 
Subter ad extremum liquide fint pitta, fuperque 
‘  Luminibus pereuffa fuis, fignifque repoftis. 


xiv. Area vel Campus Tabule vagus efto, levifque 
bat’ T& Abfcedat latus, liquideque bene unftis amicis 
380. ‘Totaex mole Coloribus, una five Patella: 
Queeque cadunt retro im Campum confinia Campo. . 

a as nn 
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* ’Tis labour in vain to paint a High-noon, or 365. 
Mid-day light in your Picture, becaufe we have Pe aioe 
no Colours which can fufficiently exprefs it, but ZieHx, a 
“tis better counfel, to choofe a weakerlight; fuch 
as is that of the Evening, with which the Fields 
are gilded by the Sun; or a Morning-light , 
whofe whitenefs is allay’d : or that which appears 
after a Shower of Rain, which the Sun gives us 
through the breaking of a Cloud: or during 
_ Thunder, when the Clouds hide him from our 370. 
view, and make the light appear of a fiery colour. 

Smooth bodies, fich as Chryftals , polifh’d — XLIv. 
Metals, Wood, Bones, and Stones; thofe which Wistar 
are cover'd with Hair, as Skins, the Beard, or inher S: 
the Hair of the Head; as alfo Feathers, Silks, 
and the Eyes, which are of a watery nature; and 
thofe which are liquid, as Waters, and thofe cor- 375. 
poreal {pecies, which we fee reflected by them ; 
and in fine, all that which touches them, or is: 

‘near them, ought tobe much painted and united- 

ly on their lower parts, buttouch’d boldly above 
by the light and fhadows which are proper to 

them. | 

_ * Let the Field, or Ground of the Picture, be _ XLV. - 
clean, free , tranfient, light, and well united pie rst 
with Colours which are of a friendly nature to ?#e. 
eachother ; and of fuch a mixture, as there may 380. 

| H 2 be 
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be fomething in it of every colour that compofes 
your work, as it were the contents of your Pa- 
lette. And let the bodies mutually partake of 
the colour of their ground. 
opts, . * Let your Colours be lively, and yet not 
ciy fCo- look (according to the Painter's Proverb) as if 
om 6 they had been rubb’d or fprinkled with meal : 
that is to fay, let them not Be pale. 
* Let the parts which are neareft to us, and 
moft raisd, be ftrongly colour’d, and as it were 
| fparkling ; and let thofe parts which are more re- 
mote from fight, and towards the borders, be 
more faintly touch’d, 

385. * Let there be fo much harmony, or confent, 
of Shades in the Maffes of the Piéture, that all the fhadow- 
" ings may appear as if they were but one. 
atv. — * Let the whole Picture be made of one piece, 
to be of one and avoid as much as poflibly you can, to paint 
anne drily. | 

XLIX. * The Looking-glafs will inftruét you in ma- 


The Looking- ; 
wahsthoPee ny Beauties, which you may obferve from Na- 


ilar ture: fo will alfo thofe objeéts which are feen in 
an Evening ina large profpect. 

Anbaff- If you are to paint a half figure or a whole 
hole one ke ON€, Which is to be fet before the other figures, 
‘foreathers. it nauft be plac’'d nearer to the view, and next the 
39°. light. And if it is to be painted, in a great place, 

| and. 
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Vividus efto Color nimio non pallidus Albo, XLVI. 
Adverfifque locis ingeftus plurimus ardens 5 eee | 
Sed leviter parcéque datus vergentibus oris. | men pallidus. 
a a * ELAS 385. 
Cunéta Labore fomul coéant, velut Umbra ineadem, 2737 
Umbra.. 
) XLVII.. 
Tota fit Tabula ex una depitta Patella. Ex una Pa- 
tella fit Ta- 
bula. 
. Pee XLIX, 
Multa ex Natura Speculum praclara docebit ;. Speculum 
Queeque procul ferd fpatiis fpeetantur in amplis. Magi. 
| Dimidia Fi-- 
gura vel in- 
Bividiz Effigies, que fola, vel integra plures = eee anne 
Ante alias pofita ad Lucem, ftet proxima vifu, 390 


Et latis fpeétanda locis, oculifque remota, 
Luminis Umbrarumque gradu fit pitta fupremo, 
Partibus 
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LI. Partibus in minimis imitatio jufta quvabit 
ene Effgiem, alternas referendo tempore eodem 
395+  Confimiles Partes, cum Luminis atque Coloris 

Compofitis juftifque Tonis, tunc parta Labore 
Si facili  vegeto micat ardens, viva videtur. 


LL. Vifa loco angufto tenere pingantur, amico 
Locus Ta Funéta Colore graduque, procul que pita feroct 
ve o. Sint > inequali variata Colore, Tonoque. 
» Grandia figna volunt a pee ampla ferofque Colores. 
Diniina 


Fe | 


4 See 
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and at a diftance fromthe Eyes; be fure on that 
occafion not to be fparing of great lights, the 
moft lively colours, nor the {trongeft fhadows, 

* As for a Portraict, or Pictures by the Life, , faite 
you are to work precifely after Nature, and to : 
exprefs what fhe fhows you, working at the 
fame time on thofe parts which are refembling 395. 
to each other: As for example, the Eyes, the 
Cheeks, the Noftrils and the Lips: fo that you 
are to touch the one, as foon as you have given 
a ftroke of the Pencil to the other, left the inter- 
ruption of time caufe you to lofe the Idea of one 
_ part, which Nature has produc’d to refemble the 
other: and thus imitating Feature for Feature with 
a juft and harmonious Gompofition of the lights 
and fhadows, and of the colours, and giving to 
the PiGture that livelinefs which the freedom and 
force of the Pencil make appear, it may feem 
the living hand of Nature. } 

The works which are painted to be feen in_ LIL 


The place of « 


little or narrow places, muft be very tender and the Pidure, 

well united with tones, and colours ; the degrees 

of which ought to be more different, more une- 400 

qual, and more ftrong and vigorous, as the work 3 

is more diftant: and if. you make great figures, 

let them be ftrongly colqur’d, and in very {paci- 

ous places, 
? * You 
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3 LI, * You are to paint the molt tenderly that pol- 

arge Lights. . 

fibly you can; and endeavour to lofe infenfibly 
the * large lights in the fhadows which fucceed 
them, and incompals them about. 
wily... Ifthe Piéture be fet in a place which is enligh- 
etauiiee: tend, but with a little light, the colours muft 
405. bevery clear; as onthe contrary very brown, if 
the place be ftrongly enlighten’d, or in the open 
Air. 

_Ly.._ Remember to avoid objects which are full of 
pda Biss hollows, broken in pieces, little, and which are 
painting © feparated, or in parcels: fhun alfo thofe things 

' which are barbarous, fhocking to the Eye and 
party-colour’d, and all which is of an equal force 
of light and fhadow : as alfo all things which are 

410. obfcene, impudent, filthy, unfeemly, cruel, fan- 

taftical, poor and wretched; thofe things which 

' are {harp and rough to the feeling: In fhort, all 

things which corrupt their natural forms, by a 
confufion of their parts which are intangled in 

each other : For the Eyes have a horrour for thofe 

tyr things which the Hands will not condefcend to touch. 
Tie grades: Bint while.you endeavour to avoid one vice, be 
ane cautious left you fall into another: for Vertue is 

415.  plac’d betwixt two extreams, which are on both fides 

equally blameable. | 


Thofe 


, ee Ome 
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. 4 , ° ; LIII. 
Lumina lata unétas fonul undique copulet Umbras LIM, 
Extremus Labor. In Tabulas demiffa feneftris LIV. 
: Es : tit 
Si fuerit Lux parva, Color clariffimus efto: Lumins e 
yi . ' : in quoTabu- © 
Vividus at contra obfcurufque in Lumine aperto. Ga. 
nenda. 
405. 
Que vacuis divifa cavis Vitare memento : LY. 


: ; cae Oe ; Errores & vi- 
Trita, minuta, fomul que non ftipata debifcunt; tia Pidture. 


Barbara, Cruda oculis, rugis fucata Colorum, 

Luminis Umbrarumque Tonis equalia cuntta ; 

Foeda, cruenta, cruces, obfcena, ingrata, chimeras, 410, 
Sordidaque > mifera, <7 vel acuta, vel afpera taétu, 


Queque dabunt forme temeré congefta ruinam, 


Implicita/que aliis confundent mifeua Partes. 


LVI. 
~ Dumque fugis vitiofa, cave in contraria labi ee 


Danna mali, Vitium extremis nam femper inberet. 415. 


I Pulchra 
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LVIL. 
Elegantium 


Idea Tabula- 
rum. 


420. 


EVIII. 
Pigtor Tyro 


425 


430. 


LIX. 
Ars debet fer- 
vire Pictori, 
non: Piftor. 
Arti, 
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Pulchra gradu fummo Graphidos ftabilita Vetufta: 
Nobilibus Se ignis funt Grandia, Difita, Pura, 
Terfa, velut minime confufa, Labore Lirata, 


Partibus ex magnis-paucifque eftta, Colorum 
Corporibus diftinéta feris, fed femper amicis. 


Qui bene cepit, uti facts jam fertur habere 
Dimidium 5 Pitturam ita nil [ub limine primo. 
" Ingrediens Puer offendit damnofi ius Arti, 
Quam Varia errorum genera ignorante Magiftro, 
Ex pravis ibare Typis, mentemque veneno 
Inficere, in toto quod. non abffergitur evo. 


Nec Graphidos rudis Artis. adbuc cito qualiacumque: 
Corpora viva fuper ftudium meditabitur ante 
Illorum quam Symmetriam, Internodia, Formam 
Noverit in[peétis dotto evolvente Magifiro 
Archetypis, dulcefque Dolos prafenferit Artis. — 
Plufque Manu ante oculos. quam voce docebitur ufuss. 


Quare 
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Thofe things which are beautifull in the ut- Te of : 
moft degree’ of Perfection, according to the Axi- a beautiful 
om of ancient Painters, * ought to have fome- * 
what of greatnefs in them ; and their out-lines co 
be noble: they muft be difintangled, pure and 
without alteration, clean and knit tegether ; com- 
pos’'d of great parts, yet thofe but few in num- 
ber. In fine, diftinguifh’d by bold Colours; bur 420. 
of fuch as are related, and friendly to each other: 
And as it is a common faying, that He who has yu. 
begun well, has already perform d half his work; fo poised ed 
* there is nothing more pernicious to a Youth, ter. 
who is yet in the Elements of Painting, than to 
engage himfelf under the difcipline of an igno- 
rant Mafter; who depraves his tafte, by an in- 
finite number of miftakes; of which his wretched 
works are full, and thereby makes him drink the 425: 
poyfon, which infects him through all his future 
life. . 
~ Lethim who is yet but a Beginner, not make 
fo much hafte to ftudy after Nature, every thing 
which he intends to imitate; as not in the mean 
time to learn Proportions, the connexion of the 
parts, and their out-lines: And let him firfthave 430. 
well examin’d the Excellent Originals, and have 
thoroughly ftudied all the fweet deceipts of his 
Art, which he muft be rather taught by a know- 

| I 2 ing 
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ing Mafter, than by practice; and by feeing him 
perform, without being contented onely to hear 
| him fpeak. 

4 rahe ,,  * Search whatfoever is aiding to your Art, and 
* fubferviento convenient, and avoid thofe things which are re- 
me Pe suonant to it. 
poemmieccnu * Bodies of divers natures which are aggroup'd 
acility are aa 
pleafirg. (or combin’d) together, are agreeable and plea- 

435+ fant to the fight; * asalfo thofe things which 

appear to be perform’d with eafe. . Becaufe they 
are ever full of Spirit, and feem animated witha 
kind of Ceeleftial fire: But we are not able to 

*  compafs thefe things with facilicy, till we have 
for a long time weigh’d them in our judgment, 
and thoroughly confider’d them: By this means 
the Painter fhall be enabled to conceal the pains, 
and ftudy which his Art and work have coft him, 
under a pleafing fort of deceipt : For the great- 
eft fecret which belongs to Art, is to hide it from 
the difcovery of Spectatours.. 

440. Never give the leaft- touch with your Pencil 
Tre Orting till you have well examin'd your Defign, and 
muftbe inthe have fettled your out-lines, * nor till you have 
Head ,and the . . 

Copy onthe prefent in your mind a perfect Idea of your 
Cloth, work. 


net. Let the Eye be fatisfy’d in the firlt place, 
saben’ even againft and above all other reafons, which 


Eyes. . be- 
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Quere Artem quecumque juvant, fuge quaque repig- ooh Xero. 


nant.. ant diverfitas 
& Operis fa- 
cilitas, quz 


Saye : : fpeciatim Ars 
Corpora diverfa nature junta placebunt ; shea 
Sic ea que facili contempta labore videntur : 435- 
LEthereus quippe ignis ineft ¢ fpiritus illis. — 
Mente din verfata, manu celeranda repenti. 


Arfque Laborque Operis grata fic fraude latebit.. 
Maxima deinde erit ars, nibil artis ineffe videri. 


Nec prius inducas Tabulg Pigmenta Colorum, **°% 

I ‘s ita os . LXI. 
Expenfi quam figna Typi ftabilita nitefcant, Archetypus _ 
Et menti prefens Operis fit Pegma futuri. pasa 

in tela. 

Prevaleat fenfus rationi que offcit. Arti _ LXIL 
Confpicuae, inque.oculis tantummodo Circinus effo. oe 


Utere 


* 
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445. Utere Dottorum Maonitis, nec Sperne Juperbus 
| Sct. Difcere que de te fuerit Sententia Vulgi. 
Gori nocer Ej cocus nam quifque fuis in rebus, & expers 
Plurimim  Fyudicii, Prolemque fuam miratur amatque. 
Aft ubi Confilium deerit Sapientis Amici, 
450. Id tempus dabit, atque mora intermiffa labori, 
Non facilis tamen ad nutus ¢& inania Vulgi 
Ditka levis mutabis Opus, Geniumque relinques : 
Nam qui parte fua fperat bene poffe mereri 
Multivaga de Plebe, nocet fibi, nec placet ulli. 


455: Cumque Opere in proprio foleat fe pingere Piétor, 
LXIV. ( Prolem adeo fii ferre parem Natura [uevit ) i's 


War aver 
Proderit 


- 
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beget difficulties in your Art, which of it felf fuffers ; 
none ; and let the compafs be rather in your Eyes 
than in your Hands. 

* Profit your felfby the Counfels of the know- 445: 
ing: Anddo not arrogantly difdain to learn the oe 
opinion of every man concerning your work. iptlisd Song 
All men are blind as to their own productions ; s 
and no man is capable of judging in his own 
caufe; * but if you have no knowing friend, to 
affift you with his advice, yet length of time will 45 0.. 
never fail; “tis but letting fome weeks pafsover 
your Head, or at leaft fome days, without looking 
on your work, and that intermiffion will faichful- 
ly difcover to you the faults, and beauties ; yet 
fuffer not your felf to be carried away by the opi- 
nions of the Vulgar, who often fpeak without 
knowledge ; neither give up your felf altogether 
to them, and abandon wholly your own Genius, 
fo as lightly to change that which you have made:. 

For he who has a windy Head, and flatters him- 
felf with the empty hope of deferving the praife of 
the common people, whofe opinions are inconfi- 
derate, and changeable, does but injure himfelf. - 
and pleafes no man. 

Since every Painter paints himfelf in his own: 455. 
works (fo muchis Nature accuftom’d to produce ,, LXIV. 
her own. likenefs ) “tis advantageous to him. tof. ? 
rs | know. 
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- know himfelf, * to the end that he may cultivate 
thofe Talents which make his Genius, and net 
unprofitably lofe his time in endeavouring to — 
gain that which fhe has refus'd him. As nei- 

460. ther Fruits have the tafte, nor Flowers the beaut 
which is natural tothem when they are tranfplan- 
ted in a foreign foil, and are fore’d to bear be- 
fore their feafon by an artificial heat: fo ’tis in 
vain forthe Painter to {weat over his works in 
{pight of Nature and of Genius ; for without them 
tis impoffible for him to fucceed, ‘ 


»uXv,,  ™* While you meditate on thefe truths, and 
orate, and Obferve them diligently, by making neceflary re- 


ni ca oe flections on them; let the labour of the Hand 
eeiv'd accompany the ftudy of the Brain ; let the for- 
| mer fecond and fupport the lateer; yet without 
465. blunting the fharpnefs of your ‘Genius ; and aba- 
ting of its vigour by too much affiduity, 
The Moving © The Morning is the beft, and moft proper 
ak Poe part of the day for your bufinels; employ it 
“xvii. therefore in the ftudy and exercife of thofe things 
jumclhing, # which require the greateft pains and application: 
oe * Let no day pafs over you without a line. © 
which are  Obferve as you walk the Streets, the Airs of 
she ” Heads; the natural Poftures and Expreffions ; 


470. Whichare always the moft free the lefs they feem 
to be obfery’d. * . ) 


* Be 


- 
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Proderit imprimis Pickori WSs oezvrw ; 
Ut data que genio colat, abftineatque negatis. 


Fruétibus utque fuus nunquam eft fapor atque venuftas 
Floribus infueto in fundo pracoce fub anni 460. 
Tempore, quos cultus violentus & ignis adegit ; 

Sic nunquam nimio que funt extorta labore, 

Et pitta invito Genio, nunquam illa placebunt. 


LXV. 
Quod mente 
conceperis 
Pera fuper meditando, Manus, Labor improbus adfit : proba. 
Nec tamen obtundat Geninm, mentifque vigorem. 465. 
Optima noftrorum pars matutina dierum, reer ibio 
« See ‘rs : : ; Matutinum 
Difficilt hanc igitur potiorem impende Labori. tempus La- 
; bori aptum. 
int | _ LXVIT, 
Nulla dies abeat quin linea dutta fuperfit. Seren de: 
: ° ‘ us aliqu 
Perque vias vultus hominum, motufque notabis faciciene. 
Libertate fua proprios,. pofita/que Figuras  —« 470. 
‘a LXVIII. 
Ex fefe faciles, ut inobfervatus habebis. Afisetie in: 
eet : K Mox obfervati & 


naturales, 
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LXIX. ox quodcumque Mari; Terris @& in: Aére pulchrans: 
Non defint rae : ; 
Pugillares. Contigerit, Chartis propera mandare paratis, 


Dum prafens animo Jpecies tibi fervet hianti. 


475.  Non-epulis nimis indulget Piétura, meroque» > 

) Parcit, Amicorum quantum ut fermone benignoy 
Exhauftum reparet mentem recreata, fed inde: 
Litibus «> curtis in Colibe libera vita 

| Seceffus procul aturba ftrepituque remotos. 

480, Villarum rurifque beata filentia quarit'’ ~~ > 

Namque recolleéto tota incumbente Minerva. 

Ingenio rerum [pecies prafentior extat, : 

Commodinfque Operis compagem ampleétitur omnems. 


Tnfumi tibi non potior- fit avarapecult ; 
485. Cura, aurique fames, modica quam forte beate: 
Nominis aterni c landis pruritus habende, 


Con 
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~* Be ready to put into your Table-book _LxIx. 
(which you muft always carry about you) what- ee 


foever you judge worthy ofits: whether it be up- 
‘on the Earth, or in the Air, or upon the Waters, 
while the Species of them is yet frefh in your I- 
‘Magination. 

* Wine and good Cheer are no great Friends 
to painting, they ferve only to recreate the Mincy 
when *tis oppreft and-fpent» with Labour; then 
indeed *tis proper to renew your Vigour by the 
converfation of your Friends: Neither is a true 
Painter naturally pleas’d with the fatigue -of bufi- 
nefs, and particularly of the Law, * but delights 
in the liberty which belongs to the Batchelour’s 
Eftate: * Painting naturally withdraws from 
Noife and Tumult, and:pleafes it felfin the en- 
joyment of*a Country Retirement: becaufe Si- 
lence and Solitude fet an edge upon the Genius, 
and caufe a greater Application to work and ftu- 
dy, and alfo ferve to-produce the Ideas, which, 
fo conceiv’d, will be always prefent in the Mind, 

even to the finifhing of the work; the whole com- 

pals of which, the Painter can at chat time more 

commodioufly form to himfelf than at any other. 
» ** Let not the covetous defign of growing rich, 
induce you-to ruin-your reputation, but rather fa- 
tisfy your felf witha moderate fortune; and lec 
K 2 | your 
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your Thoughts be wholly taken up with acqui- 
ring to your felf a glorious Name, which can ne- 
ver perifh, but wich the World, and make that 
the recompence of your worthy Labours. 

* The qualities requifite to form an excellent 
Painter, are, atrue difcerning Judgment ; a Mind 
which is docible, a noble Heart, a fublime Senfe 
of things, and Fervour of Soul ; after which fol- 
low, Health of Body, handfomenefs, a conveni- 
ent fhare of Fortune, Youth, Diligence, an affe- 
tion for the Art, and to be bred under the difci- 
pline of a knowing Matter. : 

And remember,that whatfoever your Subject be, 
whether of your own Choice, or what:chance or 
good fortune fhall put into your hand, if you 
have notthat Genius or natural Inclination, which 
your Art requires, you fhall never arrive to per- 
fection in it, even with all thofe great advantages 
which I have mention’d; for the Wit, and the 
manual operation are things vaftly diftanc from 
each other. “Tis the Influence of your Stars, and 
the happinefs of your Genius, to which you muft 
be oblig’d for the greateft Beauties of your Art. 


Nay, even your excellencies fometimes will 


not pafs for fuch in the opinion of the learned, but 


only as things which have lefs of Error in them, 
for no, man fees his.own failings; * and Life is fo 
| fhort, 
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Condigne pulchrorum Operum mercedis in avum, ~ 


Fudicium, docile Ingeninm, Cor nobile, Senfus 
Sublimes, firmum Corpus, floren{que Fuventa, 
Commoda Res, Labor, Artis amor, dockufque Magifter; 490. 


Et quamcumque voles occafio porrigat anfam, 
Ni Genius quidam adfuerit Sydufque benignum, 
Dotibus his tantis, nec adhuc Ars tantaparatur z 


Diftat ab Ingenio longé Manus, Optima Doétis 
Cenfentur que prava minus ; latet omnibus error, 495+ 
Vitaque tam longe brevior non fugicit Arts; 

Defi 


500. 


3°}: 


LXX. 
‘Ordo Studio- 
‘TUMe 
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Définimus nam poffe fenes cum fcire periti 
Incipimus, dottamque Manum gravat agra fenettus, 
Nec gelidis fervet juvenilis in Artubus ardor. 


Quare agite, 0 Fuvenes, placido.quos Sydere natos 
Pacifere ftudia allectant tranquilla Minerva, 
Quofque fuo fovet igne, frbique optavit Alumnos ! 

Eja agite, atque animis ingentem ingentibus Artem 
Exercete alacres, dum ftrenuacorda Juventus > 9” 
Viribus extimulat vegetiss patiensquelaboram eft; 
Dum vacua errorum nulloque imbuta fapore 

Pura nitet mens, ~& rerum fitibunda novarum 
Prafentes baurit [pecies, atque bumida fervat. 


In Geometrali prins Arte parumper adulti 
. Signa 
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fhort, that it is not fufficient for fo long an Are. 
Our ftrength fails us in our old Age, when we 
begin to know fomewhat :. Age oppreflesus by 
the fame-degrees that it inftru&s us, and permits 
not’ that our mortal Members which are frozen 
with our years, fhould retain the Vigor and Spi- 
rits of our Youth. 

»% Take courage therefore, © ye Noble Youths! soo. 
you legitimate Off-fpring~ of Minerva;’who are. 
born under the influence of a happy Planet, and: 
warm'd with a Geleftial Fire, which: attraéts. 
you to the Love of Science; exercife while you 
are young, your whole forces, and employ them: 
with delight in an Art which requires a whole. 
Painter. Exercife them I fay, while your boyl- — 
ing ‘Youth fupplies you with Strength, and furni- 505. 
fhes you’with Quicknefs.and with Vigour ; while 
your Mind; yetpure and:void of Error, has not 
taken any ill-habitude'to'vice, while yet your Spi- 
rits are inflam’d withthe Thirft of Novelties, and 
your Mind is‘fill’d with the firft Species of things 
which prefent themfelves to a» young, Imaginati- 
en, which'it gives in keeping to your Memory ; 
and which:your. Memory retains for: -length of 
time, by reafon ofthe moifture wherewith at that nEXX, 
Age the Brain abounds: * you will do well Sees fr 
* to begin with Geometry, and after haying made2” Paix- 
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fome progrefs ic it, *fec your felf on defigning 
after the Ancient Greeks, *and ceafe not day or 
night from labour, till by your continual practice 
you have gain’d an eafy habitude of imitating 
them in their invention, and in their manner. 
* And when afterwards’ your judgment {hall 
grow ftronger, and come to its maturity with 
years, it will be very neceflary to fee and examine 
one after the other, and part by part, thofe works 
which have given fo great a Reputation to the 
Matters of the firft form in purfuic of chat Me- 
thod, which we have taught you here above, 
and according to the Rules which we have given 
you; fuch are the Romans, the Venetians, the 
Parmefans, and the Bologne/es. Amongft chofe 
excellent Perfons, Raphael had the Talent of In- 
vention for his fhare, by which he made as ma- 
ny Miracles as he made Pictures, In which is 
obferv’d * a certain Grace which was wholly na- 
tural and peculiar to him, and which none fince 
him have been able to appropriate to themfelves. 
Michael Angelo poflefs'd powerfully the part of 
Defign, above all others. * Julio Romano (edu- 
cated from his childhood among the Mu/es) has 
open’d tous the Treafures of Parnaffus: and inthe 
Poetry of Painting has difcover'd co our Eyes the 
moft{acred Myfteries of Apollo, and all the rareft 

Oma. 





De Arte Graphica. 
Signa Antiqua fuper Gratorum addifcite formam ; 
Nec mora nec requies, noétuque dinque labort 
Illorum Menti atque Modo, vos donec agendt 
Praxis ab affiduo faciles affueverit ufu. 


Mox ubi Fudicium emenfis adoleverit annis 
Singula que celebrant prime Exemplaria claffis 
Romani, Veneti, Parmenfes, atque Bononi 
Partibus in cunétis pedetentim atque ordine recto, 
Ut monitum fupra eft vos expendiffe juvabit. 


Hs apud invenit Raphael miracula fummo: 
Dutta modo, Venere/que habuit quas nemo deinceps. 
Quidquid erat forme fcivit Bonarota potenter. 


Julius 4 puero Mufarum eductus in Antris 
Aonias referavit opes, Graphicaque Poeft 
— Quae non vifa prius, fed tantum andita Poetis 
Ante oculos {peétanda dedit Sacraria Phebi: 
| L Quaque 
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Queque coronatis complevit bella trinmphis : 
Heroiim fortuna potens,* cafufque decoros 
Nobilius reipfa antiqua pinxiffe videtur. 


Clarior ante alios Corregius extitit, ampla 
Luce fuperfufa cireum coéuntibus Umbris, 
Pingendique Modo grandi, & trattando Colore 
Corpora. Amicitiamque, gradufque, dolofque Colorum, 
Compagemque ita difpofuit Titianus, ut inde 
Divus appellatus;.magmis fit honaribus: auétas. » 
Fortunaque bonis: Quos fedulus Annabal omnes.’ 
Jn propriam rwentem abgue Modum mira arte coégit. 

- Plurimus 
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Ornaments which that God’is capable of commu: 
cating to thofe works that he’ infpires, which 
we knew"not before; but only by the Recital: 
that the Poets made of them’. he’ {eems to: 
have <painted thofe famous Wars’ which He- 
roes have ‘wagd, and ended with Victory over 
crownd Heads, whom they have led in tri- 
umph; and: thofe other: glorious “Events which 
Fortune™ has-caus‘d in all’ages,‘ even with more 
Magnificence’ and Noblenefs; than’ when they 
were acted in the World. Correggio has made 
his Memory. immortal by 'the’ Strength and Vi- 
gour he has given ‘to‘his Figures, ‘arid by {weet- 
ning: his Lights and’ Shadows, and melting them 
into each other fo happily; ‘that they’are even im- 
perceptible: «* He is:alfo almoft fingle in the great. 
manner “of *his' Painting; ‘and the ‘Facility he had: 
inthe managing of his Colours::And Titian under- 
fteod fo well:the Union’ of the Maffes, and the Bo-. 
dies of Colours; ‘the Harmony of the Tones, and: 
the Difpofition of the whole together, that he has. 
deferv’d thofe Honotirs;*and*that wealth which: 
were *htap’d'-upon him,’ ‘together with that at- 
tribute of being: furnam’d ‘the Divine Pater. 
 ‘Fhelaborious ‘and «diligent Amibal Carracci, has: 
taken fromrall thofe great’ Perfong already men- 


tion'd, whatfoever excellencies he fotind in them, 
Ls. . ands 
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and, as it were, converted their Nourifhment in- 
to his own Subftance. : 

’Tis a great means of profiting your felf to co- 

diligently thofe excellent Pieces, and thofe 
beautifull defigns ; But Nature which is prefent 
before your Eyes, is yet a better Miftre/s: For 
fhe augments the Force and Vigour of the Geni- 
us, and fhe it is from whom Art derives her ulti- 
mate perfection by the means of fure Experience ; 
* J pafsin filence many things which will be more 
amply treated in the enfuing Commentary. 

And now confidering that all things are fub- 
ject to the viciffiude of Time, and that they are 
liable to Deftruétion by feveral ways, I thought 
I might reafonably take the boldnefs * to intruft 
to the Mules (thofe lovely and immortal Sifters 
of painting) thefe few Precepts whichI have here 
made and collected of that Arc. | 

I employ’d my time in the ftudy of this work 
at Rome, while the honour of the Bourbon Fami- 
ly, and the juft Avenger of his injur’d Anceftors, 
the Victorious Lovis ,was darting his Thunder 
on the Alpes, and caufing his Enemies to feel the 
force of his unconquerable Arms, while he like 
another Gallique Hercules, born for the benefic ° 
and Honour of his Country, was gripingthe Spa- 
nifh Geryon by the Throat, and at the point of 
ftrangling him. OB. 
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Plurimus inde labor Tabulas imitando juvabit 
Egregias, Operumque Typos ; fed plura docebit 
Natura ante oculos prefens ; nam firmat ( auget 
Vim Genii, ex illaque Artes Experientia complet. 
Multa fuperfileo que commentaria dicent, 


Fac ego, dum memoror fubitura volubilis avi 

— Cunéta vices, vartifque olim peritura ruinis, 

Pauca Sophifmata fum Graphica immortalibus aufus 
Credere Pieriis. Roma meditatus: ad Alpes 

Dum fuper infanas moles inimicaque caftra 
Borbonidum decus ex vindex Lodoicus Avorum 
Fulminat ardenti dextra, Patriaque refurgens 


Gallicus Alcides, premit Eiifpani ora Leonis. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ONTHE — 
Art of Painting 
Charles Alphonfe du Frefnoy. 


VY py Anting and Poefy are two Sifters, &c. *Tis Gi. 
a réceiv d’eruth; that the Arts have acer- The Number 
taint ‘relation’ to'each ‘othets! ©“ There is % 04d of 

: cert) ; ry Obfer- 

© x0 ‘Art® (faid ‘Tertuffian in his Treatife of Idola- vation ferves 
; eee : 5 to find in the 

€ ery) which is not either the Fatheror the near Re- Tesct the par- 
CO Japan Pm , ee © : ticular Paf- 
lation of another: And Cicero in his Oration for yokes 


«° Archias the Poet,’ fays, That the Arts which have theobfervati- 
< yefpeEt to human life, have a kind of Alliance a.” ”” psa 
“mongft themfelves, and hold each other (as we may 
fay) by the hand. © But thofe Arts which are the 
neareft related, and claim the moft-ancient Kin- 
dred with each other, are Painting and Poetry; 

and 


n 


¢ 


an 
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and whofoever fhall throughly examine them, will 
find them fo much refembling one another, that 
he cannot take them for lefs than Sifters. 

They both follow the fame bent,and fuffer them- 
felves rather go be carry’d away, than led by their 
fecret Inclinations, which are fo many feeds of 
the Diviniry. “ There is a God within us (fays 
“ Ovid in the beginning of his Sixth Book de Fa- 
“ ftis, there {peaking of the Poets) who by his A- 
“ gitation warms us. And Suidas fays, That the fa- 
“ mous Sculptor Phidias, and Zeuxis that incompa- 
“ yable Painter, were both of them tran[ported by the 
“ fame Enthufialm, which gave life to all their works. 
They both of them aim at the fame end, which 
isImitation. Both of them excite our Paffions ; 
and we fuffer our felves willingly ,to be deceiv’d, 
both by the one, and by the other; our Eyes and 
Souls are fo fixt to them, that we are ready to 
perfuade our felves that the painted Bodies breath, 
and that the Fi@tions are Truths, Both of them 
are fet on fire by the great Actions of Heroes ; 


and both endeavour to eternize them: Both of 


them in fhort, are fupported by the ftrength of 

their Imagination, and avail themfelves of thofe 

licences, which Apollo has equally beftow’d on 

pent and. with. which their Genius has infpir'd 
em. 


Pike 
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cereresenes Piétoribus atque Poctis 
Quidlibet audendi, femper fuit equa poteftas. 


Painters and Poets free from fervile awe, 
May treat their Subjects, and their Objects draw. 


As Horace tells us in his Art of Poetry. 

The advantage which Painting poflefles above 
Poefe is this; That amongft fo great a Diverft- 
ty of Languages, {he makes her felf underftood by 
all the Nations of the World; and that fhe is necef- 
fary to all other Arts, becaufe of the need which — 
they have of demonftrative Figures, which often 
givemore Light to the Underfanding than the 
cleareft difcourfes we can make. 


Segnius irritant animos demiffa per aurem, 


Quam que funt oculis commiffa fidelibus. 


Hearing excites the Mind by flow degrees, 


|) The Manis warm d at once by what he fees. 


__ Ahorace in the fame Art of Poetry. 


_ For both of them that they might contribute, Ke. FT o, 
Poetry by its ymns and Anthems, and Painting by 


its Statues, Altar-pieces, and by all. thofe Decorati- 


ons 
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ons which infpire Refpect and Reverence for our 
Sacred Myfteries, have been ferviceable to Religion. 
Gregory of Nice, after having made a long and 
beautifull Defcription of Abraham facrificin 

his Son Ifaac, fays thefe words, “ I have often 
“ caft my eyes upon a Picture, which reprefents this 
“ moving objet, and could never withdraw them with- 
out Tears. So well did the Piéture reprefent 
“ the thing it felf, even as if the Action were then 


. © paffing before my Sight, So much thefe Divine 


Arts have been always honour’d, 8c. The greateft 
Lords, whole Cities and their Magiftrates of Old (fays 
Pliny lib. 35.) took it for an honour to obtain a Pi- 
éture from the hands of thofe great Ancient Painters. 
But this Honour is much fallen of late amongft 
the French Nobility: and if you will underftand 
the caufe of it, Vitruvius will tell you that it comes 
from their Ignorance of the charming Arts. Pro- 
pter ignorantiam Artis, virtutes obfenrantur : (in the 
Preface to his Fifth Book.) Nay more, we 
fhould feethis admirable Art fall into the laft de- 
gree of Contempt, if our Mighty Monarch, who 
yields in nothing to the Magnanimity of Alexan- 
der the Great, had not fhown as much Love for 
Painting as Valour in the Wars: we daily fee him 
encouraging this noble Art, by the confiderable~ 


Prefents which he makes to his * chiefPainter. 


And . 


Art of Painting, 
And he has alfo founded an Academy for the 
Progrefs and Perfectionating of Painting, which 


33 


his * firft Minifter honours with his Protection, *« 2%. col. 


his care, and frequent Vifics: infomuch. that we bette 


might fhortly fee the age of Apelles reviving in our 
Country, together with all the beauteous Arts, if 
our generous Nobility, who follow our incompa- 
rable King with fo much Ardour and Courage in 
thofe dangers to which he expofes his Sacred Per- 
fon for the Greatnefs and Glory of his Kingdom, 
would imitate him in that wonderfull Affe@tion 
which he bears to all who are excellent in this kind. 
Thofe Perfons who were the moft confiderable 
in Ancient Greece, either for Birth or Merit, took 


- amoft particular care, for many ages, to be inftru- 


ted in the Art of Painting: following that lau- 
dable and profitable cuftom which was begun 
and eftablifh’d by the Great Alexander, which was 
to learn how to Defign. And Pliny who gives te- 
ftimony to this in the tenth Chapter of his 3 5th. 
Book tells us farther ({peaking of Pamphilus the 
Matter of Apelles) That it was by the authority of A- 
lexander, that firft at Sicyon, .and afterwards thro 
all Greece, the young Gentlemen learn'd before all o- 
ther things to defign upon Tablets of Boxen-wood ; and 
that the firft place among all the Liberal Arts was gi- 
ven to ‘Painting. And that which makes it evident, 

| M 2 that 
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that they were very knowing in this Art, is the 


love and efteem which they had for Painters, 
Demetrius gave high teftimonies of this wher he: 
befieg’d the City of Rhodes: For he was pleas'd: 
to employ fome part of that time, which he ow’d- 
to the care of his Arms, in vifiting Protogenes, who 
was then drawing the Picture of Falifus.- This Ja- 
lifus, (fays Pliny) hinder’d King Demetrius from 
taking Rhodes, out of fear, left he fhould burn the 
Piétures ; and not being able to frre the Town on any 
other fide, he was pleas’ d rather to [pare the Painting, 
than to take the Victory which was already in his hands: — 
Protogenes at that time had his Work-houfe ina 
Garden out of the Town, and very near the 
Camp of the Enemies, where he was daily fi- 
nifhing thofe Pieces which he had already begun; 
the noife of Soldiers not being capable of inter- 
he his ftudies, But Demetrius caufing him 
to be brought into his. Prefence, and.asking him 
what made him. fo bold as to. work in-the-midft 
of Enemies : He anfwer’d the King, That be-wn- 
der ftood the War which he made, was againftthe Rho-— 
dians and not againft the Arts. This.oblig’d Deme- 
triusto appoint him Guards for his Security, be. 
ing infinitely pleas’d that he could preferve that 


hand; which by this means he fav'd from the 


barbarity and. infolence of Soldiers. Alexander 
7 a - had 
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had no greater pleafure, than when he was in the. 
painting room of Apelles,where he commonly was. 
found. And that Painter once receiv’d from him a. 
fenfible Teftimony of Love andEfteem which that 
Monarch had for him: for having caus’dhim to 


paint naked (by reafon of her admirable beauty) © 


one of his Concubines call’d Campafpe, who had 
the greateft: fhare in his affections, and perceiving 
that Apelles. was wounded with. the fame fatal dart 
of Beauty., he made a prefent of her tohim. In 
that age fo great a deference was pay d to Paint. 
ing, that they who had any Maftery in that Art, 
never painted on any thing but what was porta- 
ble from.one place to another, and what could 
be fecur’d from burning.. They took a. particu 
lar care, {ays Pliny, in the place above-cited, not 
to paint any thing againft a Wall, which could 
onely belong to. one Mafter, and muft.always 
remain in, the fame place’;, and for that reafon 
could. not be remov'd in cafe of an accidental 
Fire.. Men were not fuffer’d to keep a Picture, 
as it were in Prifon, on the Walls: Ic dwelt. in 
common in all Cities, and the Painter himfelf 
was refpected, as a Common Good to all.the World. 


See this Excellent Author, and you fhall find that — 


the 10th. Chapter of his 3 5th, Book is fill’d with 
the. praifes of this Art, and with the. Edonours which 
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were afcrib’d to it. You will there find that it was 
not permitted to any but thofe of noble Blood 
to profefs it, Francis the Firft, as Vajfari tells us, 
was in love with Painting to that degree, that he 
allur’d out of Italy all the beft Mafters,that this Art 
might flourifh in hisown Kingdom. Amongtt o- 
thers Leonardo da Vinci, who after having continu- 
ed for fome time in France, died at Fontainbleau, 
in the Arms of that great King, who could not 
behold his death, without fhedding Tears over 
him. Charles the Fifth has adorn’d Spain with the 
nobleft Pictures which are now remaining in the 
World. Ridolphi in his life of Titian, fays, that 
Emperor one day took up a Pencil, which fell from the 
hand of that Artift, who was then drawing his Piéture, 
aud upon the Compliment which Titian made him on 
that occafion , he faid thefe words, Titian has de- 


ferv'd to be ferv'd by Cxfar. And in the fame life 


‘tis remarkable, That the Emperour valued bimfelf 
not fo much in [ubjetting Kingdoms and Provinces, 
as that he had been thrice made immortal by the hand of 
Titian. If you will but take the pains to read this — 
famous life inRidolphi,you will there fee the relation 
of all thofe honours which he receiv’d from Charles 
the Fifth, It would take up too much time here to 
recount all the particulars: I will onely obferve 
that the greateft Lords who compos’d the pe 
) 
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of that Emperour, not being’ able to refrain 
from fome marks of Jealoufy, upon the preference 
which he made of the Perfon, and Converlation 
of Titian, to that of all his other Courtiers; he 
freely told them, That he could never want a Court 
or Courtiers, but he could not have Titian always with 
bim. Accordingly he heap’d Riches on him, and 
whenfoever he fent him Money, which, ordi. 
narily {peaking, was a great Summ, he always did 
it with this obliging Teftimony, That his defign 
was not to pay him the value of his Piktures, becaufe 
they were above any price, Alter the example of the 
Worthies of Antiquity, who bought the rareft 
Pictures with Bufhels of Gold, without counting 
_ the weight or the number of the pieces, In nummo 
aureo, menfura accepit, non numero, fays Pliny, {peak- 
ing of Apelles. Quinétilan inferrs from: hence , 
that there is nothing more noble than the Art of Paint- 
ing; becaufe other things for the moft part are 
Merchandice, and bought at certain Rates; moft 
things for this very reafon, (fays he) are vile be- 
caule they have a price, Pleraque hoc ipfo poffunt 
videri vilia, qued pretinmbabent : feethe 34th. 3 5th. 
and 36th. Books of Pliny. Many great perfons 
have lov’d ic with an extream Paffion, and have 
“ exercis'd themfelves in ic with delight. Amongft 
others, Lelius Fabins, one of thofe famous Ro- 


mans, 
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mans, who, as Cicero relates, after he had tafted 


painting and had practis’d it, would be cali’d 
Fabius Piétor : as alfo Turpilius a Roman Knight; 


Labeo Prator <x Conful, Quintus Pedius, the Poets 


Ennius and Pacuvius; Socrates, Plato, Metrodorus, 


Pirrho, Commodus, Nero, Vefpafian, Alexander Seve- 


rus, Antoninus, and many other Kings and Empe- 
rours, who thought it not below their Majefty 
to employ fome part of their time in this honou- 
rable Art, i 

The principal and moft important part of Painting, 
is to find out and thoroughly to underftand what Nature 


hath made moft beautifull and moft proper to this Art, 


&c. Obfervehere the rock on which the greateft 
part of the Flemifh Painters.have fplit: moft of 
that Nation know how to imitate Nature, at leaft 
as well as the Painters of other Countries, but 


they make a bad choice in Nature it felf; whe- 


ther it be, that they have not feen the Ancient 


pieces to find thofe beauties; or that a happy 


Genius, and the beautifull Nature is: not of the 


growth of their Country. And to confefs the 


truth, that which is naturally beautifull is fo very 
rare, that ic is difcover’'d by few perfons ; ’tis 
difficult to make a-choice of it, and to form to 
our felves fuch an Idea of it, as may ferve us for a 
Model. o — 

) And 
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And that a choice of it may be made according to | 39, 

‘the guft and manner of the Ancients, &c. That is 
to fay, according to the Statues, the Baffo Relie- 
vo s,and the other Ancient Pieces, as well of the Gre- 
cians as of the Romans ; Ancient (or Antique) is that 
which has been made from the time of Alexander 
the Great, till that of Phocas; during whofe Em- 
pire the Arts were ruin’'d by War. Thefe Anci- 
ent works from their beginning have been the rule 
of Beauty; and in effect, the Authors of them 
have been fo carefull to give them that perfecti- 
on, which is ftill to be obferv’d in them, that 
_ they made ufe not onely of one fingle Body, where- 
by they form’d them, but of many, from which 
they took the moft regular parts to compofe 
from them a beautifull whole. “ The Sculptors, 
“ fays Maximus Tyrins in his 7th. Diflertation, 
“ with admirable Artifice chofe -out of many Bodies 
“ thofe parts which appear'd to them the moft beauti- 
“ full, and out of that diverfity made but one Statue: 
“ But this mixture is made with fo much prudence 
© and propriety, ‘that they feem to have taken but one 

“ onely perfect Beauty. And let us not imagine that 
“ we can ever find one natural Beauty which can dif- 
“ pute with Statues, that Art which has always fome- 
“< what more perfect than Nature. “Tis alfo to be 
prefum’d, that in the choice which they made of 
: ON thofe 
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thofe parts, they follow’d the opinion of the Phy- 

ficians, who at that time were very capable of 

inftruéting them in the rules of Beauty : Since 

Beauty and Health ordinarily follow each other. 

“< For Beauty, fays Galen, is nothing elfe but a juft 

“Accord and mutual Harmony of the Members, a- 

“ nimated by a healthfull conftitution. And men, 

¢¢ faid the {ame Author, commend a certain Statue 

“ of Polycletus, which they call the rule, and which 

“ deferves that name for having fo perfect an agree: 

“¢ ment in allits parts, and a proportion fo exact, that 

“ it is not poffible to find a fault in it. From what 

Thave quoted, we may conclude, that the Anci- 

ent Pieces are truly beautifull, becaufe they ree 

femble the Beauties of Nature ; and that Nature 

will ever be beautifull which refembles thofe Beau- 

ties of Antiquity. ’Tis now evident upon what 

account none have prefum’d to conteft the pro- 

portion of thofe Ancient Pieces, and that on the 

contrary, they have always been quoted as Mo- 

dels of the moft perfect Beauty. Ovidin the 1 2th. 

Book of his Metamorphofis, where he defcribes GI 

larws, the moft beautifull of all the Centaures, fays, 

That he had fo great a Vivacity in bis Countenanee, his 

Neck, his Shoulders, bis Fdands and Stomach were 4 

fo fair, that it is certain the manly part of him was ; 

as beautifull as the moft celebrated Statues, And: 
| P bilo. 
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Philoftratus in his Heroiqnes, {peaking of Prote/i- 
laus and praifing the beauty of his face, fays, 
“ That the form of his Nofe was {quare, as if it had 
“ been of a Statue; and in another place {peaking 
of Euphorbus, he lays, “ That his beauty had gain d 
“ the affections of allthe Greeks, and that it refem- 
“ bled fo nearly the beauty of a Statue, that one might 
“ have taken him for Apollo. Afterwards alfo 
{peaking of the Beauty of Neoptolemus, and of his 
likenefs to his Father Achilles, he fays, “‘ That in 
“ beauty, his Father had the fame advantage over 
<< him, as Statues have over the beauty of living 
Men. : 

This ought: to be underftood of the faireft 
Statues, for amongft the multitude of Sculptors 
~ which were in Greece and Italy, *tis impoffible but 
fome of them muft have been bad work-men, or 
rather lefs good : for though their works were 
much inferiour to the Artifts of the firft form, yet 
fomewhat of greatnefs is to be feen in them, and 
fomewhat of harmonious in the diftribucion of their 
parts, which makes it evident; that at this time 
they wrought on Common Principles, and that 
every one of them avail'd himlelf of thofe Princi- 
ples according to his Capacity:and Genius, Thofe 
Statues were the greateft Ornaments of Greece; we 
need onely open the’ Book of Paufanias to find 
5 ae io the 
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the prodigious quantity of them, whether within: 


or without their Temples, orin the crofling of. 
Streets, or in the Squares and publique Places, or e-. 


yen the Fields,.or on the Tombs, Statues were ere-. 


éted to the Mufes,to the Nymphs, to Heroes,to great 
Captains, to Magiftrates, Philofophers and Poets :- 
In fhort, they were fet up to all thofe who had 
made themfelves eminent either in defence of their: 
Country, or for any noble action which deferv d: 
a recompence ; for it was the moft ordinary and: 
moft:authentique way, both amongft the Greeks. 
and Romans, thusto teftifietheir gratitude. The. 
Romans. when they had conquer'd Gracia, tran- 
fported from thence, not onely their moft admira-. 
ble Statues, but alfo brought along with them the- 
moft excellent of their Sculptors, who inftruéted. 
others in their Art, and have. left to pofterity the. 
immortal Examples of their knowledge, which: 
we fee confirm’d by thofe curious Statues, thofe. 
Vafes, thole Baffo-Relievo's, and thofe beautifull . 
Columns call’'d by the names of Trajan and Anto- 
nine: ‘They are thofe Beauties which out Author: 


propofes to us for-our Models, And as the true — 
Fountains of Science, out of which both Painters. — 


and Statuaries are bound to draw for their own. 
ufe, without amufing themfelves with dipping in. 
ftreams which are often muddy, atleafttroubled;. 
| ae 
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I'mean the manner of their Matters, after whom 
they creep, and from.whom they are unwilling 
to depart, either through negligence, or through 
the meannefs of their Genius.“ It belongs onely to 
“ heavy minds, {ays Cicero, to fpend their time on 
“ fireams, without fearching for. the Springs from 


“ whence their materials flow in all manner.of abun- 


“dance. 


Without which all-is nothing, but a blind and rafh- 


barbarity, 8c. All that has nothing of the An- 
cient guft, iscall'd a barbarous-or Gothique man- 


ner, which is. not conducted by any rule, but. 


onely follows a-wretched fancy, which has no- 
thing in it that is noble: we are here to-obferve, 
that Painters-are notoblig’d to follow the Anti 


as exactly asthe Sculptors, for then their Picture- 
_ would favour too. ftrongly of the Statue, and. 
would feem to be without Motion, Many Pain-. 
ters, and fome of the ableft: amongft them, be-. 
lieving they. do well, and taking that Precept 
in too literal a Sence, have fallen thereby into great . 
inconveniencies ;. it therefore becomes the Painters - 


to make ufe of thofe Ancient Patterns with difcre- 


tion, and to accommodate the Nature.to them in : 
fuch a manner, that their Figures which muft - 
feem to live, may rather appear to be Models for: 
the Antique, than the Antique a Model for their figures.:. 
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It appears that Raphael made a perfect ufe of 
this.conduét, and that the Lombard School have 
not precifely fearch’d into this Precept, any fur- 
ther than to learn from thence how to make a 
good choice of the Nature, and to give a certain 
grace and noblenefs to all their works, by the ge- 
neral and confus’d Idea, which they had of what 


is beautifull; as for the reft, they are fufficiencly 


licentious, excepting onely Titian, who, of all 
the Lombards has preferv’d the greateft purity in 
his works, This barbarous manner of which I 
{poke, has been in great vogue from the year 611. 
to1450. They who have reftor'd Painting in 


Germany, (not having feenany of thofe fair Re- 


liques of Antiquity) have retain'd much of that 
barbarous. manner. Amongft others Lucas van 
Leyden, a very laborious man, who with his 
Scholars has infected almoft all Europe with his 
defigns for Tapeftry, which by the ignorant are 
call’d Ancient Hangings, (a greater honour than — 
they deferve:) thefe I fay are efteem’d beautifull 
by the greateft part ofthe World. I muft acknow- 
ledge that I am amaz’d at fo grofs a ftupidity, 
and that we of the French Nation fhould have fo 
barbarous a Taft, as to take for beautifull thofe 
flat, childifh and infipid Tapeftries. Albert Du- 
rer, that famous German, who was contempora- 
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ry to that Lucas, has had the like misfortune to 
fall into that abfurd manner, becaufe he had ne- 


ver feen any thing that was beautifull. Obferve 
what Va/fari tells us in the life of Mare Antonio (Ra- 


phael’s Graver) having firft commended Albert 


for his skill in graving,. and his other Talents : 
“ And intruth, ays he, if this, fo excellent, fo exact, 


“ and fo univerfal a Man, had been born in Tuf- 
“ cany, as he was in Germany, and had formd his 
“ fiudies according. to thofe beautifull pieces which are 
“ feen at Rome, as the reft of us have done, be had 
© prov’dthe beft Painter of all Italy, as he was the 


“ greateft Genius, and the moft aceompli{h'd which 
“ Germany ever bore. | 

We love what we underftand, &c. This period 
informs us, that though our inventions are never 
fo good, though we are furnifh’d By Nature with 
a noble Genius, and though we follow the impulfe 
of it, yet this is not enough, if we learnnot to un- 
derftand what is perfeét and beautifull in Nature, 
to the endthathaving found it, we may be able 
to imitate it, and by this inftruction we may be 


-_ eapacitated to obferve thofe errors which fhe her 
felf has made, and to avoid them, fo as not to: 


copy her in all forts of fubjects ;. fuch as fhe ap- 


pears to us without choice or. diftinction.. 
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As being the Sovereign Fudge of bu own Art, &c. 
This word of Sovereign Judge or Arbiter of his own 
Art, prefuppofes a.painter to be fully inftructed 
in all the parts of Painting ; -fo me being fet 
as it were above his Art, he may be the Ma/fter 


and Sovereign of it, which is no eafie matter. 


Thofe of that profeffion are fo ‘feldom endow’d 
with that fupreme Capacity, that few of them 
arrive to be good Judges-of Painting: and I 
fhould many times ‘make ‘more account of their 
judgment, who are menof Sence, and yet have 
never touch’d a Pencil, than-of the opinion which 
is given by the greateft part of Painters. All 
Painters therefore may be call’d Arditers of their 
own Art, but to be Sovereign Arbiters belongs one- 
ly to knowing Painters. | 
And permit no ------ tranfient Beauties to efcape his 
‘iether &c. Thofe fugitive or tranfient Beau- 
ties are no other than fuch as weobferve in Nature 
with a fhort and tranfient view, and which remain 
not long in their fubjeéts. Such are the Paffions 
of the Soul. There are of thefe fort of Beauties 
which laft but for a moment; as the different 
Aires of an Affembly, upon the Sight of an un- 
expected and uncommon ‘Object, fome particu- 
larity of a violent Paffion, fine gracefull Action, 
a sanite a Glance of an Eye, a difdainfull Look, 
a 
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2 Look of Gravity, -and a thoufand other fuch 
like things; we may alfo place in the Catalogue 
of thefe flying Beauties, fine Clouds, fuch as or- 
dinarily follow Thunder or a Shower of Rain. 
In the fame manner that bare prattice deftitute of ‘ 
the Lights of Art, &c. We find in Quinétilian, 
that Pythagoras faid, “ The Theory is nothing with- 
“ out the practice. And what means ({aysthe young- 
“ er Pliny) have we to retain what has been taught 
“ us, if we put it not in practice: we would not 
allow that Man to be an Orator who had the 
beft thoughts imaginable, and who knew all the 
rules of Rhetorique if he had not acquir’d by ex- 
-ercife the Art of ufing them, and of compofing 
an excellent Difcourfe. Painting is a long Pil- 
gtimage ; what avails it to make all the necefla- 
ry preparatives for our Voyage, orto inform our 
felves of all the difficulties in the rode, if we do 
not actually begin the journey, and travel at a 
round rate, we fhall never arrive at the end of it. 
And as it would be ridiculous to grow old in the 
fludy of every neceflary thing, in an Art which 
comprehends fo many feveral parts; fo on the 
other hand to begin the practice without knowing 
the rules, or at leaft with a light Tinéture of them 
_ isto expofe our felves to the {corn of thofe who 
can judge of Painting, and to make it apparent 
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to the World that we have no care of our repu- 
tation. Manyareof opinion, that we need one- 
ly work and mind the practical part to become 
skilfull and able Painters; and-that the Theory 
onely incumbersthemind, and tyes the hand: Such 
Men do juft like the Squirrel, who is perpetually 
turning the Wheel inher Cage; fhe runs apace 
and wearies’her ‘felf with her. continual Motion, 
and yet getsno ground. “Tis not enough for doing 
well to walk apace, {ays Quinctilian, but it is enough 
for walking apace'todowell. "Tis a bad-excufe to fay, 
I was but a little while about it:' That graceful 
Eafinefs, that - celeftial Fire which’ animates ‘the 
work, proceeds ‘not {o: much from: having often 
done the ‘like, as from having well underftood 
what we have done.‘ | See what I fhall farther 
fay, in the51/. Rule, which concerns éafinefs. 
- Others there are who believe the Precepts and Spe- 
culation, to be of abfolute neceffity, but as they 
were ill inftructed, and what they knew rather en- 
tangl’d than clear’d their underftanding, fo they 
"oftentimes ftop fhort; and if they perform a work, 
‘tis not without Anxiety and Pain. And in truth, 
they are fo much the more worthy of Compafii- 
on becaufe their intentions are right, and if they _ 
advance not in knowledge as far as others, and * 
are fometimes caft behind, yet they are ground. 
ed 
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ed upon fome fort of reafon; for ’tis belonging to 
good fence, not to -go ove faft when we appre- 
hend our felves to be out of the way, or even 
‘where we doubt which way we ought to take. 
Others on the contrary, being well inftructed in 
good Maximes,and in the rules of Art, after having 
done fine things yet {poil them all by endeavou- 
ring to make them better, which is‘akind of o- 
ver-doing, and are fo ineomicaneil with their work 
and with an ,earneft defire of being above all o- 
thers; that they fuffer themfelves to be deceiv’d 
with the appearance of an imaginary good. A- 
pelles one» day admiring: the prodigious Labour which piiny 35. 10. 
he faw ina Pitture of Protogenes, and knowing 
how much fweat it muft have coft him,: faid, That Pro- 
togenes and himfelf were of equal ftrength; nay, that 
he yielded to himin fome parts of Painting, but in this 
he furpafsd him,-that-Protogenes never knew when 
he had done well, and could never hold his hand; he 
alfo added in the naturé of 4 Precept, that he wifh d all . 
Painters would imprint this leffon deeply in» their Me- 
mory, that with over:ftraining and earneftne/s of finifh- 
ing their Pieces they often did them more harm than 
good: » There are fomes( faysQuinilian): who ne- 44, 5, 
ver, fatisfie themfelves; never are contented with their 
* fir Notions and Expreffions, but are continually chang- 
ing all, till nothing remains of their firft Ideas. Others 
O 2 
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there are (continues he,) who dare never truft them: 
felves, nor refolve on any thing, and who being as it 
were intangl d in their own Genius, imagine it to bee 
laudable correétnefs, when they form diffculties to them- 
felves in their own work. And to [peak the truth, ’tis 
hard to difcern whether of the two is im the greate/t Errors, 
he who is enamour'd of alt be does, or he whom no- 
thing of bis own can pleafe. For it has happen’d to 
young Men, and often even to thofe of the greateft 
Wit, to wafte their Spirits, and to confume-themfelves 
with Anxiety and Pain of their own giving, fo far as 
even to doze upon theix work with too much eagerne/s 
of doing well; F will now tell you bow a reafonable man, 
ought to carry himfelf on this occafion: "Fis certain 
that we ought to ufe our beft endeavour to give the 
laft Perfeétion to.our works ; yet it is always to be un- 
der ftood, that we attempt no more than what is im the 
compas of our Genius, and- according to our Vein: for- 
to make atrue Progre/s, Igrant that diligence and ftu- 
dy are both requifite, but this ftudy ought to have no- 
mixture, either of Self-opinion, Obftinacy, or Anxiety 5 
for which reafon, if it blows a happy.Gale we muft fet up- 
all our Sails, though in:fo doing it fometimes happens that 
we follow thofe Motions where our natural heat is more- 
pawerfull than our care and our correétne/s, provided _ 
we abufe not this licence, and fuffer not our felves rom Mi. 
he decaiy’d. by, it, for all our produétions. cannot fail to- 
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pleafe ws at the moment of their Birth, as being new - 
to. us. 

Becaufe thegreateft Beauties cannot always beexprefs'd @ 61, 
for want of terms,&c. have learn’d from the mouth 
of Monfieur du Frefnoy, that he had oftentimes 
heard Guido fay, That no man could give a rule of 
the greate/? Beauties, and that the knowledge of them 
was fo abftrufe, that there was no manner of [peaking 
which couldexprefs them. “This comes juft to what 
Quinétilian fays, "Fhat things incredible wanted words Declam. 195. 
toexprefs them: for fome of them are too great and 
too much elevated to be comprehended by human difeourfe. 
From hence it proceeds that the beft Judges when 
they admire a noble Picture, feem to. be faften’d 
to it; and when they come to themfelves: you: 
would fay they had loft the-ufe of Speech. 

Paujiaca torpes, infane; Tabella, fays * Horace, * Lib.zSat.7. 
and + Symmachus fays, that the greatnefs of aftonifh. + Lib. 10.Ep.. 
ment hinders. men from giving a juft applanfe The I ** 
talians fay Opera da ftupire, when.a thing is wonder- 
fully good... 

Thofe.Majter-pieces-of Antiquity, which were thefrft {] 63. 
Examples of this. Art, &c. He means the moft - 
knowing: and beft Painters of Antiquity, thar is 
to fay, from the lafttwo.Ages to our times: 

- And alfo moderates. that fury of the Fancy, 8&0. q 66. 
There is in the Latine Text, which produces onely 
. Monfters , 
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Monjfters , that is to fay , things out of all proba- 
ble refemblance, Such things as are often found 
in the works of Pietro Te/ta: It often happens, fays 
Dionyfius Longinus, a grave Author, That fome men 
imagining themfelves to be poffe/s'd with a divine Fu- 
ry ; far from being carry d into the rage of Baccha- 
nalians, often fall into toys and trifles which are only 
Puerilities. ya 

A fubjeét ‘beautifulland noble, &c. Painting is 
not onely pleafing and divertifing,: but is alfoa 
kind of Memorial of thofe things-which Antiqui- 
ty has had the: moft beautifull and: noble \in theit* 
kinds, re-placing the Hiftory before our Eyes; 
as if the thing at that time were effectually in ‘A- 
ction, even fo far that. beholding: the: Pictures 
wherein thofe noble deeds are reprefented, we 
find our ‘felves ftung).with a’ defire of endeavour- 
ing fomewhav which is like that :A@tion there°ex- 
prefs'd, asibwwe, were readingwit in theHiftory. 
The Beauty of the fubjeé& infpires us with Love 
and Admiration for the Pi@tures. As the fair 
mixture caufes'us to enter into the fubject which 
it imitates and imprints it the moré: deeply into. 
our Imagination and our Memory: thefe are two 
Chains which are interlink’d , » which contain , 
and are at the fame:time contain’d, cand whofe — 
matter is equally precious and eftimable. 


And 
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And well feafon'd, &c. Aliquid falis, formewhat @ 72. 
that is ingenious, fine and picquant, extraordina- 
ry ofa high relifh, proper to inftrucét and toclear 
the Underftanding. The Painters ought to do 
like the Orators, {ays Cicero. Let them inftruét, De Opt.Gen- 
let them divertife, and let them move us; this. is asia 
what is properly meant by the word Salt. 
~ On which the whole Machine (as it may be call’d): q 74. 
of the Picture is to be difpos'd, &c. —’ Tis not with- 
out reafon, nor by chance, that‘our Author ufes 
the word Machine. A Machine is a juft affembling 
er Combination of many pieces to produce one 
and the fame effect. And the Difpofition ina Pi- 
éure is nothing elfe but’ an Aflembling of many 
parts, of which we are to forefee ‘the agreement 
with each other: \ And the juftnefs to produce a 
beautifull effect, as you fhall fee in the fourth - 
Precept, which is concerning the Occonomy. This 
is alfo -call'd the Compofition, by which is meant 
- the diftribution and orderly placing of things, 
both in general and in particular. Sha 
Which is what we properly call Invention, &c. Our @ 75. 
Author  eftablifhes. three parts’ of «Painting , 
th INVENTION, the DESIGN or 
DRAWING, and th COLOURING, 
which in fome places he alfo callsthe C RO- 
MATIQUE. Many Authors who have writ- 
ten. 
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ten of Painting, multiply the parts according to 
their pleafure; and without giving you or my 
felf the aur of difcuffing this matter, I will 
onely tell you, that all the parts of Painting which 


_ others have nam’d, are reducible into thefe chree 


which are mention’d by our Author. 

For which reafon, I efteem this divifion to 
be the jufteft: and as thele three parts are Effential 
to Painting, fo no man can be truly call’d a 
Painter who does not poflefs them all together : In 
the fame manner that we cannot give the name 
of Man to any Creature which is not compos'd 
of Body, Soul and Reafon, which are the three 
parts neceflarily conftituent of a Man. How there- 
fore can they pretend to the Quality of Painters, 
who can onely copy and purloyn the works of 
others who therein employ their whole induft 
and with that onely Talent would pafs for aie 
Painters. And donot tell me that many great Ar- 
tifts have done this; for 1 can eafily anfwer youthat 
it had been their Liecacr courfe, to have abftain’d 
from fo domg ; that they have not thereby done 
themfelves much honour, and that copying was 
not the beft part of their reputation. Lec us then 
conclude that all Painters ought to acquire chis 
part of Excellence; not to do it, is to want cou- 


rage and not dare to fhew themfelves. ’Tis to 
fe dar git oe 
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creep and grovel on the ground, ’tis to deferve 
this jult reproach, O imitatores fervum pecus: *Tis 


with Painters, in reference to their productions, — 


as it is with Orators. A good beginning is al- 
ways coftly to both : much fweat and labour is 
requir'd, but ’tis better to expofe our works and 
leave them liable to cenfure for fifteen years, than 
to blufh for them at the end of fifty. On this 
account “tis neceflary for a Painter to begin early 
to do fomewhat of his own, and to accuftom him- 
felf to it by continual exercife ; for fo long as endea- 
vouring to raife himfelf, he fears falling, he hall 
be always on the ground. See the following ob- 
fervation. ere 
Invention is a kind of Mufe, which being poffe/s'd 
of the other advantages common to her Sifters, &c. 
The Attributes of the Mufes are often taken for 
the Mufes themfelves ; and it is in this fence, that 
Invention is here call'd a Mufe. Authors afcribe 
toeach of them in particular the Sciences which 
they have (fay they) invented; and in general 
the belle lettere, becaufe they contain almoft all the 
others. ‘Thefe Sciences are thofe advantages of 
which our Author fpeaks, and with which he 
would have a Painter furnifh himéelf fificiently : 
and in truth, there is no man, though his under- 
ftanding be very mean who knows not and who 
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finds not of himfelf how much Learning is necef= 
fary to animate his Genius, and to compleat it. 
And the reafon of this is, that they who have ftu- 
died, have not onely feen and learn’d many ex- 
cellent things in their courfe. of ftudies, but that 
alfo they have acquir’d by that exercife a great 
Facility of profiting themfelves. by reading good 
Authors. They who will make profeflion of 
Painting, muft heap up treafures out of their read- 
ing i there will find many wonderfull means 
of raifing themfelves above others, who can onely 
creep uponthe ground, or if they elevate them- 
felves,. ’tis onely to fall froma a higher place, be- 
caufe they ferve themfelves of other Men’s Wings, 
neither underftanding their Ufe nor Vertue: *Tis 
true that it is not the prefent Mode for a Painter 
to be fo knowing: and if any of them in thefe 
times be found to have either a great Wit or much — 
Learning, the multitude would not fail to. fay, — 
that ic was great pity, andthat the Youth mighe 
have come to. fomewhat in the practical part, on 
it may be. in the Exchequer, or in the Familiés of 
fome Noble-men. So wretch’d is the Deftiny of — 
Painting in thefe later ages. By Learning ‘tis 
not fo much the knowledge of the Greek and Latine 
Tongue, which is here to be underftood as the 
veading of good Authors, and underftanding. thofe 

things.. 
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things of which they treat: for ‘Tranflations being 
made of the beft Authors, there is not any Painter 
who is not capable in fome fort of underftand- 
ing thofe Books of Humanity, which are com- 
prehended under the name of the belle lettere. In 
my opinion the Books which are of the moft ad- 


vantage to thofe of the Profeffion, are thefe which 
follow, 


The Bible. er 
_ The Hiftory of Fofephus. 

The Roman Hiftory of Coeffetean, (for thofe 
who underftand the French,) and that of Titus Li- 


pins, tranflated by Vigenere, with the Notes which . 


areboth curious and profitable. They are intwo 
Volumes. 

Homer, whom Pliny calls the Fountain-head of 
— Invention and noble thoughts. . 

Virgil, and in him, particularly his Aneids. 

The Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Godeau, or the 
Abridgement of Baronius. 

Ovid's Metamorphofes, tranflated into French by 
Du Rier, andin Englifh- by Sandys. 

* The Pictures of Philoftratus. 
. Plutarch’s Lives, tranflated from the Greek by 
feveral hands, in 5 Volumes. 
Paufanias, though I doubt. whether Sse Author 
be tranflated. We is wonderfull for giving of 
P: 2 great 
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great Ideas; and chiefly, for firch as are to be plac’d 
at a diftance, (or caft behind) and for the com- 
bining of Figures. This Author in conjunction 
with Homer, make a good mingle of what is plea- 
fing and what is perfect. 

The Religion of the Ancient Romans, by Du 
Choul; and in Englifh, Godwin’s Roman Antiqui- 
ties. 

Trajan’s Pillar, with the difcourfe which ex- 
plains the Figures on it, and inftruéts 2 Painter 
m thofe things with which he is undifpenfibly 
to be acquainted. This is one of the moft prin 


. cipaland moft learned Books, which we have for 


the Modes, the Cuftoms, the Arms, and. the Rele- 
gion of the Romans.’ Fulio Romano made. his chief 
ftudies on the Marble it felf. 3 

The Books of Medals. 

The Baff-Reliefs of Perrier and others, with 
their Explanations at the bottom of the Pages, 
which give a perfect underftanding of them. 

Hhrace’s Art of Poetry, by the Eark of Rofco- 
mon, becaufe of the relation which there: is berwixt 
the Rules of Poetryand thofe of Painting. 

And other Books of the like Nature, the read- 
ing of which are profitableto warm the Imaginati. 
on: fuch asin Englifh, axe Spencer's Fairy Queen; 
The Paradife loft of Milton ; Taffo tranflaced by 

| Fairfax. ; 
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Fairfax; and the Hiftory of Polbins, by Sit Hens 
ry Shere. , 

Some Romances alfo are very capable of en- 
tertaining the Genius, and of ftrengthening it by 
the noble Ideas which they give of things; but 
there is this danger in them, that they almoft al- 
ways corrupt the truth of Hiftory. 
» There are alfo other Books which a Painter 
may ufe upon fome particular occafions and 
onely when he wants them : Such are, 

The Mythology of the Gods, 

The Images of the Gods. 

The Iconology. | 

The Tables of Hyginus. 

The practical Perfpective. 

And fome others not here mention’d, ' 

Thus it is neceffary, that they who are defirous 
of a name in Painti 
thefe Books with diligence, and make their obfer- 
vations. of fuch things ® they find for their pur- 
eer them, andof which they believe they may 


ometime or other have occafion ; let the Imagi- 






nation be employ’ dim this reading, and let them 


_ make Sketches and light “Fouches of thofe Ideas 
which that reading forms in their Imagination. 
— ilian, Tacitus, or whoever was. the Author 
that Dialogue which iscall'd in Latine De can: 
fis 


fhould read at leifure times. 
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jis -corrupte eloquentia, {ays, ‘That Painting refem- 
bles Fire which is fed by the Fuel, inflam’d by Moti- 
on, and gathers firength by burning : For the pow. 
er of the Genius is onely augmented by the abundance 
of matter ‘to fupply it ; and “tis impofible to make a 
great and magnificent work, if that matter be wanting 
or not difpos’d rightl. And therefore a Painter 
who has a Genius, gets nothing by long think 
ing and taking all imaginable care to make 
a noble Compofition if he be not affifted by 
thofe ftudies which I have mention’d. All that 
he can gain by it, is onely to weary his Imagina- 
tion, and to travel over many vaft Countries 
without dwelling on any one thing, which can 
give him fatisfaction. | 
Allthe Books whichI have named may be fer- 
viceable to all forts of Perfons.as well as to Pain- 
ters. As for thofe Books which were of particu- 
lar ufe to them, they were unfortunately. loft in 
thofe Ages which weretfore the Invention of — 
Printing. Neglecting the Copyers probably out — 
_ of ignorance to tran{cribe them, as not finding 
* That is tothemfelves capable of making the * demontftrative 
Dias 4 Figures. In the mean time, ‘tis evidently known by 
7a Sketches, che reltaion of Authors, that we have loft fifty Vo- 
| lumes of them at the leaft. See Pliny in his 3 5th. 
Book ; and Franc. Funius in his 3d. Chapter * 
| the 
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the 2d. Book of the Painting of the Ancients. Ma- 
ny Moderns have written of it with {mall fuc- 
cefs, taking a large compafs without coming di- 
rectly to the point, and talking much without 
faying any thing : yet fome of them have acquit- 
ted themfelves fuccefsful lly enough. Amongft o- 
thers Leonardo da Vinci (though without method ;;) 
Paulo Lomazzo, whole Book is good for the great- 
eft part, but whofe difcourfe is too diffufive and 
very tirelome. John Baptift Armenini, Francifcus 
Funius, Monfteur de Cambray, to whofe Preface I 
rather invite you thanto-his Book. we are not to 
forget what Monfieur Felebien en written of the 
Piéture of Alexander by the hand of Monfieur 
Le Brun: befides that the work it felfis very elo- 
quent, the Foundations which he eftablifhes. for 
the making of a good Picture are wonderfully. fo- 
lid.. Thus Ihave given you: very near the Libra- 
ryof 4 Painter, and a Catalogue of fuch Books as 
he ought either to: read himfelf-or have read to 


him; at leaft if he will not: fatisfie himfelf with 


pofleffing Painting as the moft fordid of all Prades. 


and‘not as the nobleft of all Arts; 
Tis the bufinefs of a Painter in bis choice’ of Po- 
ures, &c. See here the moft important Precept of 


all thofe which relate to. Painting. It belongs pro-- 


pt to a Painter alone, and all the reft are bor- 


row a. 
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row’d either from Learning, or from Plyfick, or 
from the Mathematicks , or in fhort, from other 
Arts, for itis fufficient to have a natural Wit and 
Learning to make that which we call in Painting 
a good Invention, for the defign we muft have 
fome infight into Anatomy, to make Buildings, and 
other things in Per/pective, we mutt have know- 
ledge in the Mathematicks,and other Arts, will bring 
in their Quota’s to furnifh out the matter of a good 
Piéture; but for the Oeconomy or ordering of the 
whole together, none but onely the Painter can 


underftand it, becaufethe end of the Artiftisplea- 


fingly to deceive the Eyes, which he can never 
accomplifh if this part be wanting tohim. A 
Picture may make an ill effect, though the Iuven- 
tion of it be truly underftood, the Defign of it cor- 
rect and the Colours of it the moft beautifull and 
finethat canbe employ’d in it. And on the con- 
trary we may behold other Pictures ill invented, 
ill defign’d and painted with the moft common 
Colours, which fhall make a very good effedt, 


and which fhall more pleafingly deceive; No. 


nen ns pleafes 4 man fo much as order, {ays Xenophon: 


And ‘Horace, in his Art of Poetry. 
Singula queque locum teneant fortita decenter. 
Set 


" ee a 


eg te a 
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Set all things in their own peculiar piace, 
And know that Order ws the greate/t Grace. 


_ This Precept is properly the ufe and applica- 
tion of all the reft ; for which reafon it requires 
much judgment. van are therefore, in fuch 
manner to forefee things, that your Picture may 
be painted in your Head: i. e. before it come up- 


on the Canvas. When Menander (fays a cele- 


113 


brated Authour) had order’d the Scenes of his Co- Commvetus. 


medy, he held it to be, in a manner, already made ; 
though he had not begun the firft Verfe of it.’ Tis an 
undoubted truth, that they who are endu’d with 
this forefight, seeitk with incredible pleafure and 
facility ; others on the contrary are perpetually 
changing and rechanging their work, which when 
it is ended leaves them but anxiety for all their 
pains, It feems to me that thefe forts of Pictures 
remind us of thofe old Gothique Caftles, made at 


feveral times, and which hold together onely as 
‘it were by Rags and Patches. 


It may beinferr’d from that which I have faid, 
that the Invention and the Difpofition are two felenil 
and diftinct parts in effect, though the laft of 
them depends upon the firft, and that common- 
ly ’tis comprehended ueder it: yet we are to 


Q. take 


@ 81. 
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take great care that we do not confound them. 
TheJnvention fimply finds out the fubjeéts, and 
makes a choice of them fuitable to the Hifto 

which we treat; and the Difpofition diftributes 
thofe things which are thus found each to its pro- 
per place, and accommodates the Figures and the 
Grouppes in particular, and the Tout Enfemble 


(or whole together) of the Piéture in general : » 


fo that this Oeconomy produces the fame effect in 
relation to the Eyes, asa €onfort of Mufick to the 


Ears. 


There is one thing of great confequence to be 


obfery’d in the Oeconomy of the whole work, which 
is, that at the firft Sight we may be given to un- 
derftand the quality of the fubject: and that the 
Picture at the firft Glance of the Eye, may in- 
{pire us with the principal paffion of it: for Ex- 
ample, if the fubjeé&t which you have undertaken 
to treat be of joy, “tis neceflary that every thing 
which enters into your Picture fhould contribute 
to that Paffion, fo that the Beholders fhall im- 


mediately be mov'd with it. If the Subject be 


mournfull, let every thing in it have a ftroke of 
fadnefs ; and fo of the other Paffions and Quali- 
ties of the Subjects. 


Let your Compofitions be conformable to the Text of 


Ancient Authoxs, &c. Take care that the Licences 


of 
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of Painters be rather‘to adorn the Hiftory, than 

to corrupt it. And though Horace gives permil- 

fion to Painters and Poets to dare every thing, yet A+tof Poetry, 
he encourages neither of them, to make things out 

_ of nature or verifimility ; for he adds immediate- 

ly after, ’ 


But let the Bounds of Licences he fix’ d, 

Not things of difagreeing Natures mix d ; 

Not Sweet with Sowre, nor Birds with Serpents joyn d, 
Nor the fierce Lyon with the fearfull Hind. 


The Thoughts of a Man endued with good 
Sence are not of kin to vifionary madnefs; 
Men in Feavers are onely capable of {uch Dreams. 
Treat then the Subjects of your Pictures with all 
poffible faithfulnefs, and ufe your Licences with 
a becoming boldnefs, provided they be ingeni- 
ous, and not immoderate and extravagant. | 

Take care that whatfoever makes nothing to your @ 83. 
Subject, &c, Nothing deadens fo much the Com. 
pofition of a Piéture, as Figures which are not 
appertaining to the Subject: We may call them 
pleafantly enough, Figures tobe let. . 
_ This part of Painting fo rarely met with, and fo | 87. 
dificult tobe found, &c. ‘That isto fay, Invention. 


Qe Which 
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Which was ftollen by Prometheus, ¢c, The Po- 
ets feign that Prometheus form’d out of Clay, fo: 
faira Statue, that Minerva one day having long 
admird it, faid to the workman, that if he 
thought there was any thing in Heaven which. 
could add to its perfeétion, he might ask it of 
her; but he being ignorant of what might be 
moft beautifull in the Habitation of the Gods, de- 
fir'd leave that he might be carry‘d thither, and. 
being there to make his choice. The Goddefs. 


bore him thither upon her Shield, and fo foon. 


q 92. 


*Pro lege 
Man.. 


as he had perceiv'd that all Celeftial things were 
animated with Fire, he ftole a Parcel of it, which 


he carry'd down to Earth, and applying it to. 


the ftomach of his Statue enliven’d the whole Bo-- 
dy. - 
That it happens not to every one to fee Corinth,. 
&c. Thisis an Ancient Proverb which fignifies,. 
that every man has not the Genius nor the Difpo- 
fition that is neceflary for the Sciences, neither 
yet a Capacity fit for the undertaking of things: 
which are great and difficult. Corinth was hereto- 
fore the Centre of all Arts, and the place whither: 
they fent all thofe whom they would render ca- 
pable of any thing. * Cicero. calls it the Light: 


of all Grecia, 


it 
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It arriv'd at length to that height of perfection, &c. | 95. 
This was in the time of Alexander the Great, and 
lafted even to Augu/fus; under whofe reign Paint- 
ing fellto great decay. But under the Emperors, 
Domitian, Nerva and Trajan, it appear'd in its: 
primitive luftre, which. lafted to the time of Pho- 
cas the Emperor, when vices prevailing over the 
Arts, and War being kindled through all Europe, 
and efpecially in Lombardy, (occafion’d by the 
irruption of the Alunns,) Painting was totally ex- 
tinguifh’'d. And if fome few in the fucceeding 
Ages ftrain’d themfelves to revive it, it was ra- 
ther in finding out the moft glaring, gawdy and 
coftly Colours, than in imitating the harmoné © 
ous Simplicity of thofe illuftrious Painters who- 
_ preceded them. Ac length, in the fourteenth 
Century, fome there were who began to fet it 
again on foot. And it may truly be faid, that. 
about the end of the fifteenth Age, and the be-- 
ginning of our Sixteenth it appear’d in much 
Splendor by meansof many knowing Men in all. 
parts of Italy, who were in perfect pofleffion of it. . 
Since thofe happy times which were fo fruitfull of 
the noble Arts, we have alfo had fome knowing. 
Painters but very few in number, becaule of the 
little inclination which Sovereign Princes have 
had for: Painting: but thanks to the zeal of our: 
3 Great. 
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Great Monarch, and to the care of his firft Mi- 
nifter, Monfieur Colbert, we may fhortly behold 
it more flourifhing than ever. 

Though they are not very much inferior, &c. Our 
Author means this of Michael Angelo, and other 
able Sculptors of that time. 

A Pofture therefore muft be chofen according to their 


gufto, &c. This is the fecond part of Painting, 


which is call’'d Defign or Drawing ; as the Ancients 
have Tought as much as poflible whatfoever con- 
tributes to the making of a perfect Body, fo they 
have diligently examin’d in what confifts the beau- 
ty of good poftures, as their works fufficiently in- 
form ,us. | 

The parts of it muft be great, &c. Yet not fo 
great as to exceed a juft proportion. But he means 
that in a noble pofture, the greateft parts of the 
Body ought to appear foremoft rather than the 
lefs, for which reafon in another paflage he vehe- 
mently forbids the forefhortnings, becaufe they 
make the parts appear little, chough of themfelves 
they are great. 

Large or ample, &c. To avoid the dry man- 
ner, {uch asis moft commonly the Nature which 
Lucas van Leyden and Albert Durer have imi- 
tated. | 


Unequa 
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Unequal in their Pofition, fo that thofe which are 
before muft contraft or oppofe thofe others which are hin- 
dermoft, and all of them be equally balanc’d on their 
Centre, &c.° The Motions are never natural, 
when the Members are not equally balane’d on 
their Centre: and thefe Members cannot be ba- 
lanc’d on their Centre in an equality of weight, 


but they muft contraft each other. A Man who 
dances on the Rope, makes a2 manifeft Demon- 


ftration of this Truth. The Body is a weight 
balanc’d on its Feet, as upon two Pivots, And 
though one of the Feet moft commonly bears the 
weight, yet we fee that the whole weight refts 


Centrally upon it. Infomuch, that if, for Exam- 


ple, one Arm is ftretched out, it muft of neceffity 
be either that the other Arm, or the Leg be caft 
backward, or the Body. fomewhat bow’d on the 


-oppofite Side, fo as to make an Equilibrium, and — 


be in a Situation which is unforc’d. It may be, 


though feldom (if it be not in old Men) that — 


the Feet bear equally ; and for that time half the 
weight is equally diftributed on eachFoot. You 
ought to make ufe of the fame Prudence, if one 
Foot bears-three parts in four of the Burthen, and 
that the other-Foot bore the remaining part. This 
in general is what may be faid of the Balance, and 
the Libration of the Body. In. particular, there 


may 
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may many things be faid which are very ufefull 


-and «curious, of which you may {fatishe your 
felves in Leonardo daVinci. He has done wonder - 


fully well on that fubject, and one may truly fay 
that the Ponderation, isthe beft and foundeft part 
of all his Book of Painting. It begins at the 181/2. 
Chapter, and concludes at the 273d. [would alfo 
advife you toread Paulo Lomazzo in his 6th. Book, 
Chapter 4th. Del moto del Corpo humano, that is, the 
motion of ahuman Body. You will there find 
many things of great profit; for what concerns 
the Contraft, I will onely fay in general, that no- 
thing gives fo much grace and life to Figures. See 
the 43d. Precept, and what I fay upon it in the 
Remarks. 

The parts muft have their out-lines in Waves re- 
Jembling Flames, or the gliding of a Snake upon the 


ground, &c. The reafon of this proceeds from 


the aétion of the Mufcles, which are as fo many 


_ Well-buckets ; when one of them aéts and draws, 


‘tis neceflary that the other muft obey ; fo that the 
Mulcles which a&t, drawing always towards their 
principle, and thofe which obey ftretching in 
length and on the fide of their infertion, it muft 
needs follow that the parts muft be defign’d in 
Waves: but bewarelleft in giving this form to 


the parts you do not break the Bones which fu- 
; ftain 
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ftain them, and which always muft make them 
appear firm. 

This Maxim is not altogether fo general, bur 
that aétions may be found where the mafles of the 
Mutcles are fituate one over againft another, but 
this is not very common. ‘The out-lines which 
are in waves, give not only a grace to the Parts, 
but alfo tothe whole Body, when it is only fup- 
portedonone Leg. As we fee in the Figures of 
Antinous, Meleager, the Venus of Medices, that of 
the Vatican, the two others of Borghe/e, and*that 
of Flora, of the Goddefs Vefta, the two Bucchus’s of 
Borghefe, and that of Ludovifio, and in fine of the 
greateft number of the Ancient Figures, which are 
ftanding, and which always reft more upon one 
Foot than the other. Befides, that the Figures and 
their Parts, ought almoft always to have a_fer- 
pentine and flaming form naturally, thefe forts of 

outlines have, 1 know not what of life and  {ee- 
ming motion inthem, which very much refem- 
bles the activity of the Flame, and of the Serpent, 

According to the knowledge of them, which is given@] 112. 
us by Anatomy, &c. This partis nothing known 
at prefent amongft our modern Painters. I have 
{hewn the profit and even the neceflity of icin the 
Preface of a little Epitome which I have made, 

~and which Monfieur Torrebat has publifh’d. I 
oR know 
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know there arefomewho think this Science a kind 
of Monfter, and believe it to be of no Advan- 
tage, either, becaufe they are mean fpirited, or 
that they have not confider’d the want whichthey 
have of it; nor reflected as they ought, on its 
importance : contenting themfelves with acertain 
track, to which they have been usd. But cer- 
tain it is, that whoever is capable of fuch a 
thought, will never be capable of becoming a. 
great Defigner. p | 

Defign’d after the manner of the Gracians, &c.. 
that is to fay, according to the Ancient Statues, 
which for the moft part come frona Greece. 

Let there be a perfect relation betwixt the parts andi 
the whole, Scc. or let them agree well together, 
which is the fame thing. His meaning in this 
place, is to {peak of the juftnefs of proportions; 


* and of the harmony which they make with one — 


another. Many famous Authours have thorough- 
ly treated this matter. Amongft others Paulo. 
Lomazzo, whofe firft Book {peaks.of nothing elfe = 
Bur there are fo many fubdivifions, that a Reader 
muft have a good Brain, not to be turn’d with 
them. See thofe which our Author has. remark’d 
in general, onthe moft beautifull Statues of the 
Ancients. 1 believe them, tobe fo muchthe:bet- 


ter, as they are more conformable to thofe, 


which. 
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which Vitruvius gives us, in the firft Chapter of his 
third Book: And which he tells us, that he learn’d 
from the Artifts themfelves: becaufe in the Pre- 
face to his feventh Book, he makes his boaft to have 
had them from others, and particularly from 
Architects and Painters. 


The Meafures of a Elumane Body. 


~The Ancients have commonly allow’d eight 
Heads to their Figures; though fome of them 
have but feven. But we ordinarily divide the Fi- 
gure into *ten Faces: that is to fay, from the *Zhis depends 
Crown of the Head to the Sole of the Foot in 9i78¢¢ 


; Qualityof the 
the following manner. pean Pg 
From the Crown of the Head to the Forehead, Venus f Me- 

4 o 1cés have 
is the third part of a Face. sarge ae 


~The Face begins, at the root of the loweft Faces. 
Hairs, which are upon the Forehead ; and ends 
at the bottom of the Chin. 

The Face is divided into three proportionable 
parts ; the firft contains the Forehead, the fecond 
the Nofe, and the third the Mouth and the Chin. 

From the Chin, to the pit betwixt the Collar- 
bones are two lengths of a Nofe. 

From the pit betwixt the Collar-bones, to the 
bottom of the Breaft one Face. — 
. ; R 2 * From 
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*The Apollo * From the bottom of the Breafts, tothe Na. 
has a Nofe 1 F ) 
more. vel one race. 
5 Tie Apollo * From the Navel to re Gahaicbiies, one Face, 
Nole “4 From the Genitories to the upper part of the 
and the upper K nee) two Faces. 
half of theVe - . 
“nb Med The Knee contains half a Face. 
pai - ¢ From the lower part of the Knee to the Anckle, 


the Bell fms two. Faces.. 
wparts, From the Anckle to ie Sole of oie Foot, half 
‘ a: Face. 

A Man, when his Arms are’ ffretch’d out, is, 
from the longeft Finger of his Right hand, tothe 
longeft of his left, as broad as he is long. 

From one fide of the Breafts to the other; 
two Faces. 

The bone of the Arm call’d Sicneves is the: 
length of two. Faces, from the Shoulder to the 
Elbow. : (U3 aie 

From the end of the Elbow to: shechode of the 
little Finger, the bone:call’d Cubitus, with partof - 
the Hand, contains two:Faces.. >" 1 2aWah | 

From the box of the Shoulder-blade, to; the 
pit betwixt the Collar-bones, one Faces) ¢ %) 

If you would be fatisty’ doin the Meafures of 
breadth, from the extremity of one Finger ‘tothe a 
other ; fo that this breadth fhou’d be equaltothe — ye 
length of the nee you muftvobferve tharthe — 4 

Lo 
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boxes of the Elbows with the Humerus, and of 
the Hfumerus with the Shoulder-blade, bear. the 
proportion of half a Face, when the Arms are 
{tretch’d out. 

The Sole of the Foot is the fixth part of the 
Figure. 

» The Hand is the length of a Face.. 

The Thumb contains a Nofe.. 

The infide of. the Arm, from. the place where 
the Mutcle. difappears, which makes the Breaft, 


eall’d the Peétoral Mufcle, to the middle of the 


Arm, four Nofes. | 

From the middle of the Arm to the beginning 
of the Hand, five Noles. 

The longeft Toe, isa Nofe long. 

. The two utmoft parts of the Teats, and the 
pit betwixt the. Collar-bones of a Woman make 
an equilateral triangle. 

. For the breadth of the Limbs no precife mea- 
fures can be given.;, becaufe the. meafures them. 
felves are changeable according to the quality of 
the perfons; and according to the movement of 
the Mulcles. ? 
io If you wou'd know the Proportions more par- 


e ticularly, you may fee them in Paulo Lomazzo: 


tis good to read them, once at leaft, and to.make 


Remarks on them; every man according to his 
pee | own. 


Pos 
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own judgment, and according to the occafion 
which he has for them. 

Though Per{pettive cannot be calf d a certain Rule, 
&c. That isto fay, purely of it felf, without pru- 
dence, and difcretion. The greateft part of thofe, 
who underftand it, defiring to praétife it too re- 


_ gularly, often make fuch things as fhock the fight, 


though they are within the Rules. If all thofe 


great Painters, who have left us fuch fair Plat- 
forms, had rigoroufly obferv'd it in their Figures, 


they had not wholly found their account in it. 


They had indeed made things more regularly 
true, but withall very unpleafing. There is great 


appearance that the Architects, and Statuaries of 


former times, have not found it to their purpofe 


always; nor have follow’d the Geometrical part 


fo exaétly as Perfpective ordains. For He whe 
woud imitate the Frontifpiece of the Rotunda ac- 
cording to Perfpective, wou'd be grofly deceiv'd; 


fince the Columns which are at the extremities 
have more diameter, than thofe which are in the 
middle. The Cornifh of the Palazzo Farnefe, 
which makes fo beautifull an effect below, when 
view’d more nearly, will be found not to have 
its juft meafures. In the Pillar of Trajan, we fee 
that the higheft Figures are greater than thofe be- 


dow; and make an effect quite contrary to Per- 


{pective, 
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fpective, increafing according to the meafure of 
their diftance. I know there is a Rule which ~ 


teaches: a way of making them in that manner ; 
and which though ’tis to be found in fome Books 
of Perfpective, yet notwithftanding is no rule of 
Por [pective. Becaufe *tis never made ufe of, but. 


onely when we find it for our purpofe; for if 


(for example) the Figures which are at the top of 
Trajan's Pillar, were but as great as thofe which 
are at the bottont , they wou’d not be for all 
that againft Perfpective: and thus we maay fay, 
with more reafon, that it isa rule of Decorum in: 
Perfpective to eafe the fight, and. to render ob- 
jects more agreeable: “Tis on this general obfer- 
vation, that we may eftablifh in Perfpective, the 
tules of Decorum (or convenience) whenfoever. 


eccafion fhall' offer. We may alfo fee another. 
Example in the bafe of the Farnefian Hercules ;- 


_ which is nor upon the level, but on. an eafie de- 


elivity-on: the advane’d part, that the feet of the: 
Figure may not’ be:hidden from. the fight, to the. 
end'that it may appear more pleafing’: which the. 


fioble Authors of thefe things: havedone, not in: 
contempt of Geometry and’ Perfpedtive, but. for 


the fatisfaction of the Eyes, which was the end. | 


they propos'd:to:themfelves imal their works. 


| We. 
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We mutt therefore underftand Per/peétive, as 


a Science which is abfolutely neceflary; and : 


which a-Painter muft not want: Yet without fub- 
jecting our felves fo wholly to it,as to become flaves 
of it. Weare to follow it, when it leads us in a 
pleafing way, and chat it {hows us pleafing things ; 
but for fome time to forfake it, if it lead us 
through mire, or to a precipice. Endeavour af- 
ter that which is aiding to your Art, and conve- 
nient, but avoid whatfoever is repugnant to it; 
as the 59th rule teaches. 

Let every Member be made for its own Head, &e. 


That is to fay, you ought not to fet the Head of | 


a Young man on the Body of an Old one; nor 
make a white Hand for a wither’'d Body. Nor 
to habit a Hercules in Taffeta; nor an Apollo in 
courfe ftuff: Queens and perfons of the firft qua- 


lity, whom you wou'd make appear Majeftical, 


are not to be too negligently drefs’'d, or indifha- 
bile, no more than Old men: The Nymphs are 
not to be overcharg’d with drapery : In fine, let 
all chat which accompanies your Figures, make 
them known for what effectively they are. 

Let the Figures to which Art cannot give a Voice, 
imitatethe Mutes in their Actions, &c. 


Mutes having no other way of {peaking (or 


xpreffing their thoughts) but onely by their ge- 
ftures 
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ftures and their actions, ’tis certain that they do 
itin a manner more expreffive than thofe who 
have the ufe of Speech, for which reafon the Pi- 
cture which is mute ought to imitate them, fo 
as to make it felf underftood. 

Let the principal Figure of the Subject, &c. "Tis 
one of the greateft blemifhes of a Picture, not to 
give knowledge at the firft Sight of the Subject 
which it reprefents. And truly nothing is more 
perplexing, than to extinguifh as it were, the prin- 
cipal Figure by the oppofition of fome others, 
which prefent themfelves to us at the firft view, 
and which carry agreaterluftre. An Orator, who 
had undertaken to make a Panegyrick on Alexan- 
der the Great, and who had employ’d the ftrong- 
eft Figures of his Rhetorique in the praife of Buce- 
phalus, would do quite the contrary to that which 
was expected from him; Becaufe it would be be- 
liev'd that he rather took the Horfe for his Sub- 
ject thanthe Mafter. A Painter is like an Orator 
in this. He mutt difpofe his matter in {uch fort, 
that all things may give place to his principal 
Subject. And if the other Figures, which accom- 
pany it, and are onely as Acceflaries there, take 
up the chief place, and make themfelves moft 
remarkable, either by the Beauty of their Colours, 
_ or by the Splendour of the Light,« which {trikes 

upon them, they will catch the Sight, they will 
x BPs ss Lop 
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ftop it fhort, and not fuffer it to go further than. 
themfelves, till after fome confiderable fpace of 
time to find out that which was not difcern’d at 
firft. The principal Figure in a Picture is like 
a King among his Courtiers, whom we ought 
to know at the firft Glance, and who ought to 
dim the Luftre of all his Attendants. ‘Thofe 
Painters who proceed otherwife, do juft like thofe 
who in the relation ofa ftory ingage themfelves. 
fo foolifhly in long digreffions, that they are fore’d. 
te conclude quite another way than they began. 

Let the Members be combin'd in the fame manner as: 
the Figures are, &c,. I cannot better compare a 
Grouppe of Figures, than to a Confort of Voices, 
which fupporting themfelves all together by their. 
different parts make a Harmony, which pleafing- 
ly fills the Ears and flatters them; but if you 
come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will. 
ftun-you to that degree, that you would fancy. 
your Ears weretorn in pieces. °Tis the fame of. 
Figures; if you fo affemble them, that fome of. 
them fuftain the others, and make them appear; 
and that all together they make but one entire. 
Whole, then your Eyes will be fully fatisfied: 


But if on the contrary, you divide them, your. 


_Eyes will fuffer by feeing them all together dife 


pers'd, 
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pers’d, or each of them in particular. _All together, 
becaufe the vifual Rays are multiply’d by the 
Multiplicity of Objects. Each of them in particular ; 
becaufe, if you fix your Sight on one, thofe 
which are about it will ftrike you and ateraé 
your Eyes to them, which extremely Pains them 
in this fort of Separation and Diverfity of Ob- 
jects, The Eye, for example, is fatisfied with 
the Sight of one fingle Grape, and is diftracted, if 
it carries it felfatone view, to look upon many {e- 
veral Grapes which lie fcatter'd on a Table, we 
muft have the fame regard for the Members; 
they aggrouppe and contraft each other in the 
fame manner as the Figures do. Few Painters 
have obferv’d this Precept as they ought, which 
is a moft folid Foundation for the Harmony of a 
Picture. : | 

The Figures in the Grouppes ought not to be like each 
other in their Motions, &c. Take heed in this con- 
craft to do nothing that is extravagant, and let 
your Poftures be always natural. The Draperies, 
and all things that accompany the Figures, may 
enter into the contraft wich the Members, and 
with the Figures themfelves : And this is what. our 


Poet means in thefe words of his Verfes, Cetera 


frangant, 
2 One 
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One fide of the Piéture muft not be void, while the 
other is fill d, 8c. This fort of Symmetry, when 
it appears ‘not affected, fills the Picture pleafing- 
ly ; keeps it in a kind of balance; and infinitely 
delights the Eyes, which thereby contemplate the 
Work with more repofe. | | 
_ As a Play is feldom good, in which there are too 
many A€tors, 8c. Annibal Caracci did not be- 
lieve that a Picture cou’d be good, in which there 
were above twelye Figures. It was 4lbano who 
told our Authour this, and from his mouth I had 
it. The Reafons which he gave were, firft, That 
he believ’d there ought not be above three great 
Grouppes of Figures in any Picture: And fecond- 
ly, That Silence and Majefty were of neceffity to be 
there, to render it beautifull; and neither the one 
nor the other cou’d poflibly be in a multitude and 
crowd of Figures. But neverthelefs, if you are 
conftrain’d by the Subject ; (4s for Example, If you. 
painted the Day of Judgment, the Maffacre of the 
Innocents, a Battel, &c.) On fuch occafions you — 
are to difpofe things by great mafles of Lights and — 
Shadows, and union of Colours, without trou- 
bling your felfto finifh every thing in particular, — 
independently one of the other, as is ufual with 
Painters of a little Genius ; and whofe Souls are 


uncapable of embracing a great Defign, or a great a 


Compolition. Zim a 
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LE mylium circa ludum, Faber imus ungues 
Exprimet, ¢ molles imitabitur are capillos ; 
Infelix Operis Summa, quia ponere totum. 


Nefciet. 


The meaneft Sculptor in th’ Emylian Square, 
€an imitate in Brafs, the Nails and Hair ; 
Expert 1 in Trifles, and a cunning Fool, 
Able t’ exprefs the Parts, but not difpofe the wholes 
Says Horace ‘in his Art of Poetry. 


The Extremities of the Foints muft be feldom hidden, 
and the Extremities or End of the Feet never, &c. 
Thefe Extremities of the Joints are as it were the 
Hafts or Handles of the Members. For example, 
the Shoulders, the Elbows, the Thighs, and: the 


Knees. And if a Drapery fhould be found on’ 


thefe ends of the Joints, ’tis the duty of Science 
and of Decorum, to mark them by Folds, but 
with great difcretion ; for what concerns the Feet, 


though they fhould be hidden by fome part of: 


the Drapery; neverthelefs, if chey are mark’d by, 
' Folds, and_ their fhape be. diftinguifh’d, they 
-arefupposd to be feen. The word never, is not 
here to be taken inthe ftricteft Senfe ; he means 
but cle jo tarelt that it may feem.: we fhould 


avoid. 
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Precept is againft two forts of Painters; firft a- 


gainft thofe who are fo f{crupuloufly tied to Na- 
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-avoid all occafions of difpenfing with the Rule. 


The Figures which are behind others, have neither 
Grace nor Vigour, &c. Raphael and Fulio Roma- 


‘no, have perfectly obferv’d this Maxime, and Ra- 
phael Apecially in his laft Works. 


Avoid alfo thofe Lines and Contours which are e- 
qual, which make Parallels, &c. He means prin- 


_cipally to {peak of the Poftures fo order’d, that 


they make together thofe Geometrical Figures 
which he condemns. i 


Be not fo ftriétl tied to Nature, &c, This 


ture, that they can do nothing without her, who 


-copy her juft as they believe they fee her, without 


adding or retrenching any thing, though never fo 
little, either for the Nudities or for the Drape- 

nies. And fecondly, againftthofe who Paint e- 
very thing by Practice, without being able to ~ 
fubject themfelves to retouch any thing, or to 
examine by the Nature. Thefe laft, properly 
fpeaking, are the Libertines of Painting, as there 
are Libertines of Religion ; who have no other Law 
‘but the vehemence of their Inclinations which they 

are refolv'd not to overcome: and in the fame man- 
ner the Libertines of Painting, have no other Mo- 
del but a 'Rhodomontado Genius, and very a 


es - Oe f pT he fea ae 
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lar, which violently hurries them away. Though 
thefe two forts of Painters, are both of them in. 


vicious Extremes, yet neverthelefs the former fort 


feems to be the more fupportable; becaufe though: 
they do not imitate Nature as fhe is accompa- | 
ny d by all her Beauties, and her Graces, yet at- 
leaft they imitate that Nature, which we know 
and daily fee. Inftead of which the others fhow - 
us a wild or falvage Nature, which is not of our: 
acquaintance, and which feems to be of a quite. 


new Creation. 
Whom you muft have always prefent. as a witue/s 


to the truth, &c. This paflagefeems to be won- 
derfully well faid. The nearer a Picture ap-- 
proaches to thetruth, the better it is; and though . 
the Painter, who isits Author, be the firft Judge of » 
the Beauties which are init, he is neverthelefs ob- - 


lig'd not to pronounce it, till he has firft confult- 


ed Nature, who is an irreproachable evidence, . 
and who will frankly, but withall truly-tell you | 
its Defects and Beauties, if you compare it with: 


her Work. 
And of all other things which difcover to us the 


Thoughts and Inventions of the Grecians, xc. As 
good Books, fuch as are Homer and Pau/anias s . 
the prints which we fee of the Antiquities, may. 
extremely contribute to form. our Genius, and:to. 

give. 
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give us great Ideas; inthe fame manner as the 
Writings of good Authors, arecapable of form- 
ing a good Style in thofe who are defirous of 
writing -well. 

Tf you have but one fingle Figure to work upon, &c. 
The reafon of this is, That there being nothing te 
attract the Sight but this onely Figure, the vifual 
Rays will not be too much divided by the Diver- 


fity of Colours and Draperies ; but onely take 


heed to put in nothing, which fhall appear ‘too 
{harp or too hard; and be mindfull of the 4th. 
Precept, which fays, that two Extremities are ne- 
ver to touch each other either in Colour or in 
Light; but that chere muft be a mean, partaking 
of the one and of the other. 

Let the Drapery be nobly fpread upon the Body ; 
let. the Folds be large, &c. As Raphael practis d, 


after he had forfaken the manner of Pietro Perugi- 


no, and principally in his latter Wotks. | 
And let them follow the order of the parts, &c. As 
the faireft pieces of Antiquity will {how us. And 


take heed, that the folds do not only follow the — 


order of the parts; but that they alfo mark the 
moft confiderable Mufcles ; becaufe that thofe Fi- 


gures, where the drapery and the naked part are 


feen both together, are much more gracefull than 
the other. ge 


Without — 
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Without fitting too ftreight upon them, &c. Paint- € 200. 
ers ought not to imicate the Ancients-in this cir- 
cumftance ; the ancient Statuaries madc_ their 
Draperies of wet Linen, on purpofe to make-them 
fit clofe and ftreight to the parts of their Figures, 
for doing which they had great reafon ; and in 
following which the Painters would be much in 
the wrong: and you fhall fee upon what grounds 
thofe great Genius’s of Antiquity, finding that it 
was impoflible to imitate with Marble the finenefs 
of ftuffs or garments which is not to be difcern’d 
but by the Colours, the Reflexes, and more efpe- 
cially by the Lights and Shadows, finding it [ 
fay out of their power to difpofe of thofe things, 
thought they could not do better nor more pru- 
dentially, than to make ufe of fuch Draperies as 
hinder’d notfrom feeing through their Folds, the 
delicacy of the Flefh, and the purity of the Out- 
lines; things which truly {peaking they pofleft in 
thelaft perfection, and which in all appearance 
were the fubject of their chief ftudy. But Painters, 
on the contrary, who are to deceive the Sight, 
quite otherwife than Statuaries, are bound to imi- 
_ tate the different forts of Garments, fuch as they 
naturally feem ; and fuch as Colours, Reflexes, 
‘ Lights and Shadows (of all which they are Ma- 
. fters) can make them appear: Thus we fee o 

: thofe 
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thofe who'have made the neareft imitations of 
Nature, have made ufe of fuch Stuffs. (or Gar- 
ments), which are familiar to our Sight, and 
thefe they have imitated with fo much Art that 
in beholding them we are pleas’d that they de- 
ceive us; fuch were: Titian, Paul Veronefe, Tin- 
toret, Rubens, Van Dyck, and the reft of the good 
Colourifts, who. have come neareft to the truth of 
Nature: Inftead of which, others who have feru- 
puloufly tied themfelves to:the practice of the An-: 
cients, in their. Draperies, have made their works 
crude and dry 3: and. by this means. have found 
out the lamentable fecret how to make ‘their Fi- 
gures harder than:even the Marble it felf.. As 4x 
drea Mantegna,.and Pietro Perugino have done,, 
and Raphael alfo had much of that way-in his firft 
Works, in: which we behold many {mall foldings. 
often repleited, which look like fo many Whip- 
cords, °Tistrue thefe repetitions are feen in the 
Ancient Statues, and they are-very proper there.. 
Becaufe they who made ufe-of wet Linen, and: 
clofe Draperies, to make their Figures look more” 
tender, reafonably forefaw that the Members, 


would be too.naked, if they left not more than: 


ewo or three Folds, {carce appearing {uch as thofe 

forts of Draperies afford the Sight, and therefore 

have us'd thofe Reperitions of many Folds, yee 
in. 


Art of Painting. 
in fuch a manner that the Figures are always 
foft and tender, and thereby feem oppofite to the 
thardnefs of Marble. Add to this, chat in Scul- 
pture, “tis almoft impoflible that a Figure cloath’d 
with courfe Draperies, can make a good effect on 


all the fides; and that in Painting the Draperies: - 


of what kind foever they be, are of great advan- 
tage, either to unite the Colours and the Grouppes, 
or to give fuch a ground as one would wifh to 
unite or to feparate, or farther, to produce fuch 
reflections as fet off, or for filling void {paces, or 
in fhort for many other advantages, which help 
to deceive the Sight, and which are no ways ne- 
eellary to Sculptors, fince their Work is always 
of Relievo. . | 

» Three things may be infert’d from what I have 
faid concerning the rule of Draperies. Firft, 
that the Ancient Sculptors had teafon to cloath 
their Figures as we fee thent.’ Secondly, that 
Painters ought to imitate them in the order of their 
Folds, but not in their quality nor in their num. 
ber. Thirdly, That Sculptors are oblig’d to 
follow them as much as they can, without deft- 
ring to imitate unprofitably or improperly the 
manners of the Painters, and to make many 
ample Folds, which are infufferable hardnefles, 


and more like a Rock than a natural Garment. 
$ igs x See 
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See the 211th. Remark about the middle of it. 
And if the parts be too much diftant from each o. 
ther, &c. °Tis with intent to hinder (as we 
have {aid in the rule of Grouppes) the vifual 
Rays, from being too much divided, and that 
the Eyes may not fuffer by looking on fo many 
objects, which are feparated.. Guido was very 
exact in this obfervation. See in the Text the 
end of the Rule which relates to Draperies. 
And as the Beauty of the Limbs confifts not in the 
quantity and rifing of the Mufcles, &c. Raphael in 
the beginning of his Painting, has fomewhat too 
much multiply’d the Folds ; becaufe being with 
reafon charm’d with the graces of the Ancients, he 
imitated their Beauties fomewhat too regularly ; 
but having afterwards found that this quantity of 
Folds glitter’d too much upon the Limbs, and 
took off that Repofe and Silence which in Paint- 
ing are fo friendly to the Eyes; he made ufe of a 
contrary conduct in the works which he painted 
afterwards, which was. at that time when he began 
to underftand the effect of Lights, of Grouppes, 
and the oppofitions of the Lights and Shadows, 
fo that he wholly chang’d his manner, (this ‘was 
about eight years before his death) and though he 
always gave a Grace to whatloever he painted, — 
yet he made appear in his latcer works, a Great- 


nefs, 
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nels, a Majefty, and a Harmony quite other 

than what we fee in his firft manner: And this 

he did by Ieffening the number of his Folds, 
making them more large and more oppofing 

them, and by making the Mafles of the Lights 

and Shadows, greater and more difentangl’d. 

Take the pains to examine thefe his different man- 

nersin che Prints which we fee ofthat Great Man. 

As fuppofing them to be Magiftrates, their Drape- | 210% 
ries ought to be large, Sc. Yet make not your | 
Draperies fo large that they may be big enough 
to cloath four or five Figures, as fome there are 
who follow that method. And-take heed that 
the folding be natural and fodifpos’d, that the Eye 
may be directed to difeover the Folds: from the 
beginning of them tothe end. By Magiftrates, 
he means all great and grave Perfons, and fuch 
as are advanced in age. | 
» If Ladies or Damfels, light and foft, &c. By Q 211%: 
this name of Ladies, Maids, or Dam/els, he means 
all young “perfons, flender, finely fhap’d, aery 
and delicate. Such as are Nymphs, and Naiades, 
and Fountains. Angels are allo comprehended 
under this-head, whofe Drapery fhould be of 
pleafing Colours, and refembling thofe which 
are feen in the Heavens, and° chiefly when: they 
are fufpended-in the Airs ‘“Fhey are only fuch 


forts 


gz 
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‘forts of light habits asjare fubject.co be ruff’ ds by 


the Winds,. which can bear many Folds;. yet fo 
that they. may be freed from any-hardnefles.. °Tis 
eafie for every one to judge that betwixt the Dra- 


Pperies of Magiftrates, and thole..of young Maids; 


there muft be fome mediocrity. of Folds, fuch.as 
are moft commonly feen and obferv'd,, as in the 
Draperies of a Chrift, of a Madonna, of a King, 
a Queen,.or a Dutche/s, and, of other .perfons of 
Confideration, and, Majefty ; and thofe alfo whe 
are of a middle age with this diftinétion, that the 
Habits muft be made-more or -lefs..rich, accor: 
ding to the dignity-of the Perfons; and thac Cloth 


‘Garments may be diftinguifh’d from. thofe of Silk, 


Sattin from Velvets,, Brocard from Embroidery, and 
that in one word the Eye.may be deceiv'd by the 
truth and the difference of the Stuffs. Take no- 
tice if you pleafe, that the lightand tender Drape- 
ries having been onely given to the Female Sex, 
the Ancient Sculptors have avoided as much as they 
could to cloath the Figures of Men, becaufe they 
thought, (as we have formerly faid) that in Scul- 
pture Garments could not be well imitated, and 
that great Folds made a very bad effeét. There 
are almoft as many, examples of this truth, as a- 
mongft the Ancients there are Statues of na- 


ked men. I will name only that of Laocoon, which — 


accor- — 
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according to all probability ought to have been 
cloath’'d: And in effeé&t what likelihood can 
there be, that the Son of a King, and the Prieft 
of Apollo fhould appear naked in the actual Cere- 
mony of Sacrifice. For the Serpents pafs’d from 
the Ifle of Tenedos to the Trojan Shore, and fur- 
priz’d Laocoon and his Sons while they were {a-- 
crificing to Neptune on the Sea Shore, as Virgil 
witnefles in the fecond of his Eneids. Notwith- 
flanding which, the * Sculptors who were Au. “Polydorus, 


. > thenodo- 
thors of this noble work had well confider’d, that rus, and Age- 


they could not give Veftments fuitable tothe qua- 274 «? 
lity of the Perfons reprefented, without making 
as it were a heap of Stones, whofe Mafs would 
rather be like a Rock, than thofe three admirable. 
Figures, which will ever be the Admiration of. 
all Ages. And for this reafon of two inconveni- 
ences, they judg’d that of Draperies to be great-. 
er, than that which was againft the truth it: 
felf.. ee a 

This obfervation well confirms what I have: 
faid in the 200th. Remark. It feems to me, thatit. 
deferves you fhould make fome reflection on it ;: 
and to eftablifh ic the better in your mind, I will: 
tell you, that Michael Angelo, following this Ma-. 
xim, has given the Prophets which he painted in. 
_ the Chappel’ of the Pope, fuch Draperies whofe 
i a Folds: 
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Folds are large, and whofe Garments are courfe, 
inftead of which the Mojfes, which he has made 


_ in Sculpture, is habited with a Drapery much 


@ 215. 
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more clofe to the parts and holding more .of the 
Ancients, Neverthelefs he is a Prophet as well as 
thofe in the Chappel, a man of the fame quality, 
and towhom Michael Angelo ought to have given 
the fame Draperies, if he had not been hinder'd 
by thofe very reafons which have ‘been given 
ou. 
: The Marks or Enfigns of Vertues, &c. That is 
to fay of the Sciences and Arts. The Italians 


calla man a Vertuefo, who loves the noble. 


and is a Critick in them, And amongft our 
French Painters, the word Vertueux, is underftood 
in the fame Signification. a 
But let not the work be too much enrich d with 
Gold or Fewels, &c. Clemens Alexandrinus relates, 


Lib.2.Pedag. That Apelles having feen a Helena, which a young 


cap. 12. 


Scholar of his had made and adorn d with a great quan- 
tity of Golden Ornaments and Fewels, faid to him, My 


good Friend, though thou couldft not make her beauti- 


full, at leaft thou haft made ber rich. Befides that, 
thefe glittering things in Painting, as precious 
Stones prodigally ftrew’d over the habits are de- 
flructive to each other, becaufe they draw the 
Sight to feveral places at the fame time, and re 

: they 
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they hinder round Bodies from turning and ma- 
king their due effect ; ’tisthe very quantity which 
often makesus judge that they are falfe. And be- 
fides it is to be prefum’d, that precious things are 
always rare. Corinna, that learned Theban Lady, Plutarch. 
reproach’d Pindar, whom fhe had five times 
overcome in Poetry, that he fcatter’d through 
all his works the Flowers of Parnaffus too pro: 
digally, faying to him, Zhat men fow'd with the 
Hand, and not with the Sack: for which reafon 
a Painter ought to adorn his Veftments with great 
difcretion. And precious Stones look exceed- 
ingly well, when they are fet in thofe places which 
we would make to come out of the Piéture; as 
for example, on a Shoulder, or an Arm to tie 
fome Drapery, which of it felf is of no ftrong co- 
louring. They do alfo perfectly well with white 
and other light Colours, which are us‘d in bring- 
ing the Parts or Bodies forward, becaufe Jewels 
make a fhow and glitter through the oppofition _ 
. of the great Lights in the deep brown, which 
meet together. : 
"Tu very expedient to make a model of thofe things @ 220. 
which we have not in our Sight, and whofe nature is 
dificult to be retain'd in the Memory, &c. As for 
example, the Grouppes of many Figures, the Po- 
ftures difficult to be long kept, the Figures in 
Uu the 
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the Air; * 4H Ceilings, or much raisd above the 
Sight ; and even of Animals, which’ are not €a- 


fily to be difpos'd. 


By this'rule we plainly fee how néceflary i it. is 
fora Painter to kHow Howto ‘nigel, and to have 
miatiy Models of foft "Wak. “Paul Veronefe had 


fo good ftore of them, with fo great a ¢ uantity of 


different forts, that he would paint a ‘whole hifk tori- 
cal Compofition on ‘a perfpective Plan, how - 
great and how diverfified foever it were. pr 

ret practisd the fame, and Michael Angelo (2 as 
Giovan. “Bapt. Armenini relates) made ufe of it, 
for all the ‘Figures’ of his day of Judgment. 1 

not that’ I would ‘advifé any one who would 
make any very confidetable work, to finifh after 
thefe forts of Models, but they will Beot vaft ufe 
and advantage to fee the Males of ¢ great Lights, 


‘and great Shadows, and the effect of the whole 
‘together. For what remains, you are to have a 
* A Figure 
made 7 wood 


or cor. turn- 


‘* Lay-mian almoft as big as the life, for every 
Pigute: in particular, befides the natural Figure 


ingupon joints. before you, on which you muft alfo look, and 


reall ‘it\for a witnefs; which muft firft ieee the. 
‘thitigte you, and afterwards to the adi as 
bp isin reality. | 
You may y haKe ufe of thefe Models with d 
igh: af you fer them ¢ ona hitb Plan, ns 
Ww I 
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will be in the manner ofa ‘Table made on purpofe. 
You may cichgn;raile, or. lett: down according to 
your convenience; and iftyou look:..on_your ,Fi- 
gurcs,through : a hole fo. contriv’d, -that it. may be 
movd up and down, ‘it will ive you for a 
point of Sight and a point of Diftance, when 
you have once fix’d it. 

The fame hole will further ferve you to fet 
your Figures in the Ceiling and.difpos'd upon a 
Grate of Iron- -wite, OF fupported in the Air by 
little Strings rais'd at difcretion, or by both ways 
together. 

You. may. joyn to your Figures what you fee 
fitting, provided that the whole, be proportion’d 
to them ; and in {hort what you your felf may 
judge tp belt po greater bignels than theirs. Thus, 
in whatfoever you do there will be more of truth 
feen, your work it felf. will. give you infinite de- 
light, and you will avoid many doubts and dif 

culties. which often hinder you,. and chiefly for 
what relates. to lineal perpeétive, which you wilh 
there infallibly, find, provided that you remember 
to proportion all things to the greatnefs of your 
Figures and efpecially.the points of Sight and\of 
Diftance,; but for what belongs to, gexial. perfpe- 
Give, that not being found,, the: judgment mutt 
py it... Tintoret, as Ridolphi tells us.jn his.Jife; 


U 2 had _ 
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had made Chambers of Board and Paft-board, 
proportion’d to his Models with Doors and Win- 
dows, through which he diftributed on his Fi- 
gures artificial Lights, as much as he thought 
reafonable, and often pafs’d fome part of the night 
toconfider and obferve the effect of his Compo- 
fitions. His Models were of two Foot high. 

We are to coufider the places where we lay the Scene 
of the Piéture, &c. This is what Monfieur de 
Chambray, calls, to do things according to Decorum. 
See what he fays of it, in the Interpretation of that 
word in his Book of the Perfection of Painting. *Tis 
not fufficient that in the Picture there be nothing 
found which is contrary to the place, where the 
action which is reprefented, pafles; but we ought 
befides, to mark out the place and make it known 
to the Spectator by fome particular Addrefs, 
that his mind may not be put to the pains of 
difcovering it, as whether it be Italy, or Spain, or 
Greece, or France; whether it be near the Sea 
fhore, or the Banks of fome River, whether it be 
the Rhine, or the Loyre ; the Po, or the Tyber ; 
and foof other things, if they are effential to the 
Hiftory. ‘ Nealces, a man of Wit and an inge- 
“ nious Painter, as Pliny tells us, bemg to paint a 
“ Naval Fight betwixt the Egyptians and the Per- 
“ fians, and being willing to make it known that the 

*¢ Battle 
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“ Battle was given upon the Nile, whofe waters are 
“ of the fame Colour with the Sea, drew an Afs drink- 
“ ing on the Banks of the River, and a Crocodile en- 
“¢ deavouring to furprize him. 
Let a Noblenefs and Grace, &c. Ic is difficule 
enough to fay what this Grace of Painting is ; tis 


to be conceiv’d and underftood much more eafi-. 
ly than to be explain’d by: words. It. proceeds - 


- from the illuminations of an excellent Mind, 


which cannot be acquir'd, by which we-give-a. 


certain turn to things which makes them: pleafing. 
A-Figure may be defign’d with all its proporti- 
ons, and have all its parts regular, which not- 


withftanding all this, {hall not be pleafing, if 


all thofe parts are not put together. in a certain | 


manner, which attraéts the Eye to them, and 
holds it fix’d upon them: For which reafon 
there is a difference to be made betwixt Grace 
and Beauty. And it feems that Ovid had a mind 


to diftinguifh them, when he faid ({peaking of . 


Venus) 
Multaque cum forma gratia mifta fuites. 


A matchle/s Grace was with ber Beauty mix d.’ 


And Suetonius Speaking of Nero, fays, he was. 


rather beautifull chan gracefull. Vultu pulchro, 


magis 
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magis quam venufto. .. How, many fair. women do 
we fee, who pleafe us’*much lefs than others, who 
have not fuch .beaucfulh ,Features ? °Tis, by. this 
grace that Raphael has.made himfelf the moft. re- 
nown'd of all the sltalians;) as.Apelles by;the fame 
means carry'd it aboye all the Greeks... . 

This is that in which the greateft difrculty coulis 
&c, Fortwo reafons, both becaule great ftudy 
is to be made aswell upon the ancient Beauties and 
on noble Pictures, as upon nature it felf: and 
alfo becaufe that part depends entirely on the Ge- 
nius, and feems to be purely the gift of Heaven, 
which we have receiv'd at our Birth, upon which 
account our Author adds, Undoubtedly, we fee but 
few, whom. in this particular, Jupiter has regarded 


with a gracious Eye, fo that it belongs only to thofe 


elevated Souls, who partake fomewhat of Divinity to 
work fuch mighty wonders, Though they who 
have not altogether receiv’d from Heaven this pre- 
cious Gift, cannot acquire it without great La. 
bour, neverthelefs *tis needfull in my opinion, 
that both the one and the other fhould perfeétly 
learn the character of every Paffion. 
- Allthe Actions of the fenfitive Appetite are in 
Painting call’d Pafions, becaule the Soul is agi- 
tated by them, and becaufe the Body fuffers 
through them, andis fenfibly alter’d. They a 
thofe 
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thofe divers Agitations and different Motions of 
the Body in general, and of every one of its parts 
in particular, that our excellent Painter ought to 
underftand, on which he ought to make his ftu- 
dy, and to form to himfelfa perfect Idea of them. 
_ But it will be proper for us to know in the firft 
‘place, that the Philofophers admit eleven, Love, 
Fiatred, Defire , Shunning, Foy, Sadne/s, Hope , 
Defpair, ‘Boldne/s, Fear and Anger. “The Painters 
have multiply’d’ theni'nor*onely by their different 
Degrees, but alfo by® their, different Species, for 
they will make, for’ example, fix perfons in the 
fame degree of Fear, ‘who fhall exprefS*chac: Paf- 
fion all of them differencly.” And ’tis that’diver- 
fity of Species which diftinguifhes thofe Painters 
who are able Artifts, from thofe whom we 
may call Mannerifts, and who repeat five or fix 
times over in the fame Pi€ture the fame Hairs 
of a Head. There area vaft number of other 
Paffions, which are as the Branches of thofe which 
wehave namd: we might for example, under 
the Notion of Love, comprehend Grace, Gentle- 
nefs and Civility; Careffes, Embraces, and Kiffes, 
Tranquillity and Sweetne/s ; and without exami- 
ning whether all thefe things which Painters com- 
prizé under’ the name of Paffions, can be reduc'd 
‘to thofe of the Philofophers, 1 am of opinion that 
Sah every 
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every one’ may ufe them at his pleafure, and thaé 
he may ftudy them after-his own manner; the 
name makes nothing. One may even‘make Paf- 
fions of Majefty, . fiercenefs, Diffatisfaétion, Care, A- 
varice, Sloathfulne/s, Envy, and many other things 


 likethefe. Thefe Pafions (as I have faid,) ought 


to be learnt from the life it felf, or to be ftudied on 
the Ancient Statues and excellent Pictures: we ought 
to fee, for example, all things which belong to 
Sadnefs, or ferve to exprefs ic to defign them 
carefully, and to imprint in our Memories after 
fuch a manner, as we may diftinétly underftand 
feven or eight kinds of them more or lefs, and im- 
mediately after draw them upon Paper without 
any other Original than the Image which we have 
conceiv'd of them. We muft be perfect Matters of 
them: but above all, we muft make fure of pol — 
{effing them throughly. We are to know that it is 
fuch or fuch a ftroke, or fucha Shadow ftronger 
or weaker, which make fuch or fuch a Paffon in 
this or that degree, And thus, if any one fhould 
ask you, what makes in Painting the Majefty of 
a King, the Gravity of a Hero, the Love of a 
Chrift, the Grief of a Madonna, the Hope of the 
good Thief, the Defpair of the bad One, the Grace 
and Beauty of a Venus, and in fine the Charaéter 
of any Pafion whatfoever, you may an{wer pofi- 

tively, 
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tively, on the fpot, and with affurance, that it is 
Juch a Pofture or fuch lines in the parts of the Face, 
form’d of fuch or fuch a fafhion, or even the one 
and the other both together : for the parts of the 
Body feparately, make known the Paffons of 
the Soul or elfe conjoyntly one with the other. 
But of all the parts the Head is that which gives 
the moft of Life, and the. moft of Grace to the 
Pafion, and which alone contributes more to it, 
than all the reft. together. The others feparately 
can onely exprefs fome certain Pafions, but the 


Hlead exprefles all of them; neverthelefs there are. 


fome which are more particular to it; as, for ex- 
ample, Flumility, which it exprefles by the ftoop- 
ing or bending of the Head. . Arrogance, when it 
is lifted, oras we fay, tofsd up. Languifhment, 
when we hang it on one fide, or lean it upon one 
Shoulder. Ob/tinacy (or as the. French calls it O- 


piniatreté,) with a certain ftubborn, unruly, bar- | 


barous Humour, when’tis held upright, ftiff, and 
poiz’d betwixt the Shoulders. And of the reft, 
there are many marks more eafily conceiv’d than 
they can beexprels'd; as, Bafhfulne/s, Admiration, 
Indignation, and Doubt. “Tis by the Head that 


we make known more vifibly our Supplications, 


our Threatnings, our. Mildne/s, our Haughtine/s., 
our Love, our Hatred, our Foy, our Sadne/s,. our 
ag X | Aume- 
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Humility; in fine, ’cis enough to feethe Face, and 
to underftand the Mind at half a word;  Blufhing 
and Palenefs {peak to us, as alfo the mixture of 
them both. ne 

The parts of the Face do all of them contti- 
bute to expofe the Thoughts of our Hearts; but 
above the reft, the Eyes, which are as it were the 
two Windows through which the’ Soul looks 
out and fhows it felf. The Pafions which they 
more particularly exprefs; are Pleafure, Langisifb- 
ment, Difdam, Severity, Sweetne{s, Admiration and 
Anger. Foy and: Sadne/s may: bear their parts, if 
they did not more efpecially proceed front ‘the 
Eye-brows ‘and ‘the’ Mouth. And» the two .parts 
laft nam'd»agree more paiticularly in the expref- 
fion of thofetwo Paffons; neverthelefs if you joyn 
the Eyes as athird, you will have theProdua& of 
a wonderfull Harmony for all the Pafions of the 
Soul. 0 

The Nofe has no Paffion which is particular 
to it, it onely lends’ its affiftance to the others 
before nam’d, by the ftretching of the Noftrils, 
which is as much mark’d in Joy, as it is in Sad- 
uefs, And yet it feems that Scorn makes us wrin- 
kle up the Nofe and ftretch the Noftrils alfo, at 
the fame time, drawing up the upper Lip to the 
place which is near the corners of the Mouth. The 

: ci 
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Ancients made the Nofe the feat of Derifion ; eum 
‘fubdole irriftoni dicaverunt, fays Pliny; that is, they 
dedicated the Nofe to a: cunning: fort of Mockery. 
Weread in the 3. Satyre'of Perfius, Difce, fed ira 
cadat Nafo, ‘rugofaque fanna ;° Learn, but let your 
Anger fall from your Nofe and. the fneerin 

Wrinkles be? difinounted: And Philoftratus in 
‘the Picture of Pan whom the Nymphs had bound, 
and fcornfully”infulted’ over; fays’ of that God; 
“that ‘before ‘this, he was décuftom d'to fleep with 


| 6 g peaceable Nofey foftning@in' bis flumbers’ the 


Wrinkles of it, ‘and the Anger which commonly 
“ mounted to that ‘part 5 but now his Noftrils. were 
 widen'd to the laft degree*of Fary.: For my own 
‘part, I fhould rather believe that the No/e was the 
feat of Wrath in Beafts than in Mankind, and 
that it was unbecoming of any God. but onely 
“Pan, who had very much of ‘the Beaft in him, 
to wrinkle up his'Nofe in Anger, like other Ani- 
“mals. The moving of the Lips ought to be but 


“moderate, if it be in: Converfation, becaufe we 


-fpeak' much more bythe: Tongue than by the Lips : 
And if you make the Mouth very open, *tis one- 
‘ly when you are toexprefs the violence of ' Pafion, 
‘and more properly of Anger 

> For what concerns the Hands, they ‘are the Ser- 


vants of the Head, they are his Weapons and his 


. Se Auxili. 
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Auxiliaries ; without them the action is weak, 
languifhing, and half dead, their Motions. which 
are almoft infinite, make innumerable exprefii- 
ons: Is it not by them, that we defire, that-we 
hope, that we promife, that we call towards us, and 
that we reject? befides, they are the inftruments 
of our Threats, of our Petitions, of the Horror 
which we fhow for things, and of the Praifes 
which we give them: By them we fear, we ask 
Queftions, we approve, and we refuse, we fhow 
our Joy and our Sadne/s, our Doubts, and our 
Lamentations, our Concernments of Pity, and our 
Admirations. In fhort, it may be faid, that they 
are the Language of the Dumb, that they contri- 
bute not a little to the {peaking of the univerfal 
Tongue, common toall the World, which is that 

of Painting. ae 
Now to tell you how thefe parts are to be dif- 
pos'd, fo as to exprefs the different Pafions, is im- 
poffible; no precife Rules can be given of it, 
both becaufe the task it felf is infinite, and alfo be- 
caufe every one is left to. the Conduct of his own 
Genius, and to the Fruit of his former Studies ; 
onely remember to be carefull, that all the acti- 
ons of your Figures muft be natural. “ It feems 
“ to me, fays Quinétilian, {peaking of the Paffions, 
“ That this part which is fo noble and fo great, w 
, ‘<9 not 
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“ not altogether unacceffible, and that an eafie way 
“ may be found to it ; “ts to confider nature and to 
“ copy her, for the Speétators are fatisfied, when in 
“ artificial things they can difcern that nature which 
“ they are accuftom'd to behold. ‘This paflage of 
QuinEtilian is perfectly explain’d by the words of 
an excellent Mafter which our Author propofes 
to us for a rule: they are thefe whichfollow. ‘That 
the ftudied Motions of the Soul, are never fo natural 
as thofe which we [ee in the tranfport of a true paffion, 
Thefe Motions will better be exprefs'd, and be 
much more natural, if we enter into the fame 
thoughts, become of the fame piece, and imagine 
our felves to be in the fame circumftances with 
thofe whom we would reprefent.. |“ For Nature, 
“ fays Horace in his Artof Poetry, di/pofes the in- 
< fide of Mankind to all forts of Fortunes, fometimes 
&¢ fhe makes us contented, fometimes fhe drives us in- 
to Choler, and fometimes fhe fo oppreffes us. with 
“ Grief, that fhe feems to tread us down and plunge us 
<< into mortal Anxieties; and on all thefe occafwns, 
“« fhe drives outwards the Motions of the Heart by 
“ the Tongue which is ber Interpreter... Now in- 
ftead of the Tongue, let the Painter fay by the éi- 
ons, which are her Interpreters. ‘ What means 
<< have we, (fays Quinttilian,) to give a Colour to 
“< a thing if we have not the fame Colour; “tis ne- 

| | “ ceffary 
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ceffary thatwe our felves»fhoald firft be touch'd 
with a Paffion before we endeavour to move others 
<< with it. And how, continues he, can we be 
“ touch d, fince the’ Paffions areinot\in. our power? 
This is the way in-my opinions Weomuft form to our - 
“¢ felves theVifions and Images of abfent things, as if 
“¢ they were in reality before our Hyes ; and he-who 
“ conceives thefe Images with thegreateft ftrength of 
“Imagination, fhall poffe/sthat part-of. the Pafions 
“ with the moft advantageand the\greateft eafeo But 
we muft take care, as I have “already faidy that 
in thefe vifions, ‘the: Motions‘may-be natural, for 
there are fome who imagine they have given abun- 
dance: of Light to their Figures, when they have 
made them do. violent ‘and extravagant Aétions, 
which we:may more reafonably call the. Convul 
ons or Contorfions of the Body; than thePafions of 
the Mind; and by this:means often put themfelves 
to much pains; to finda ftrong ‘Paffion, »where — 
no Paffion .is requir’d... .Add'to'all that’ Ihave 
faid concerning the Paffions, that we are«to have 
a very ferious regard to the quality of the Perfons 
who are tobe exprefs'din Pafions: The' Foy of a 
King ought not:torrefemble that of a Serving-man. 
And the Fiercene/s of a private Soldier muft not be 
like that sofcan Offeers Incthefe: differences »con- 
fifts all the Finene/s and Delicacy of the — 
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Paulo Lomazzo has written at large on every 
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Pafion in particular, in his fecond Book, but be- — 


ware you dwell nottoo long upon it, and endea- 
vour not to force your Genius’ 
~ Some Reliques of it took Sanétuary under ground, 
&c. Allthe ancient Painting that was in Italy 
perifl’d in the Invafion of the Hunns and Goths, 
excepting thofe works which were hidden under 
ground or there painted, which by reafon they 
had not been much exposd to view, were pre- 
ferv’d from the infolence of thole Barbarians. 
The Cromatique part or Colouring, &c. The 
third and laft part of Painting, is call’d the Ge- 
matique ot Colouring. ~ Its ‘object is Colour, for 
which reafon, ‘Lights and Shadows are therein al- 
fo comprehended, which” are nothing elfe bue 
white and brown (or dark,) and by confequence 
have their place among the Colours. Philoftratus 
faysin his life of Apollonius, “ “That it may be truly 
“call d Painting which is made onlywith two Colours, 
“« ‘provided the Lights and Shadows be obfery din it: for 
< there we behold the true refemblance of ‘things with 
“ their Beauties ; we alfo fee the ‘Paffions, though 
without othey Colours: fo much of life may be alfa 
“ expre/s'd init, that we may perceive even the very 
“Blond: the Colour of the Hair andof the Beard, 
“are likewife to be difcern'd, and we can diftinguifh 
stn < without 
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¢ without confufion, the fair from the black, and the 
“ young from the old, the differences betwixt the white 
< andthe flaxen hair ; we diftinguifh with eafe betwixt 
“ the Moors and the Indians ; not onely by the Ca.- 
“ mus Nofes of the Blacks, their woolly Hair and 
“ their high Fams, but alfoby that black Colour which 
“ is natural to them. Wemiay add to what Phi. 
loftratus has faid, that with two onely Colours, 
the Light and the Dark, there is no fort of Stuff 
or Habit but may be imitated ; we. fay then, 
that the colouring makes its obfervations on the 
Maffes or Bodies of the Colours, accompany’d 
with Lights and Shadows more or lefs evident by 
degrees of diminution, according to the Acci- 
dents. Firft of a luminous Body; as for exam- 
ple, the SunoraTorch. Secondly, of a diapha- 
nous or tranfparent Body, which is. betwixt us 
and the object, as the Air either pure or thick, or 
a red Glafs, &c. Thirdly, of a folid Body illu- 
minated, as a Statue of white Marble, a green 
Tree, a black Horfe, &c. Fourthly, from his 
part, who regards the Body illuminated, as be- 
holding it either near or at a diftance, directly 
in a right Angle, or afide in an obtufe Angle, from 
the cop to the bottom, or from the bottom to the 
top. This part in the knowledge. which it has 
of the vertue.of Colours, and the ak 
IRS whic 
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which they have with each other, and alfo their 


Antipathies, it comprehends the Strength, the Re- 
lievo, the Brisknefs, and the Delicacy which are ob- 
ferv’d in. good Pi@tures,the management of Colours, 


_and the labour depend alfo on this laft part. 


Fler Sifter, &c. Thatis to-fay, the Defign or 


Drawing, which is the .fecond spart of Painting ; 


which confifting onely of Lines, ftands altoge- 


ther in need of the Colouring to appear. *Tis for 


this reafon, that our Author calls this .part her Si- 
fters Procurer, that is, the Colouring fhows us the 


-Defign, and makes us fallin love with ir. * 


The Light produces.all kinds of Colours, 8c. Here 


are three Theorems fuccellively following, which 


our Author propofes to us, that from thence we 


may draw fome conclufions. You may like- 


wife find others, which are in the nature of fo ma- 
ny Propofitions to which we ought to agree, that 


in the following ® part of this Treatife ; they are 
all founded on the Senfe of Seeing. 
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from thence we may draw the Precepts contain’d - 


Which ought to be the moft, &c. See the Remark | 280. 


of number 1§2. 

That you may make the Bodies appear enlightned 
by the fhadows which bound your Sight, &c. That 
isproperly to fay, that after the grear Lights, there 


muft be great Shadows, which we call repofes : 


Y becaufe 
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becaufe in reality the Sight would be ‘tired, if it 
were attracted by a Continuity of glittering ob- 
jects. The Lights may ferve for a repofe to the 
Darks, and the Darksto the Lights. I have faid in. 
another place, that a Grouppe of Figures ought to. 
be confider’d, as’a Chow of Mufick, in’ which the. 
Bafes {upport the 'Trebles, and make them to be 
heard with greater pleafure.” Thefe repofes are. 
made two feveral ways, one of which is Natural, 
the other “Artificial. “The Natural is made by an, 
extent of Lights or of Shadows ;’ which naturally 
and neceffarily follow folid Bodies, ‘oi the Maffes. 
of folid Bodies aggroupp’d when'the Light ftrikes 
upon them. » And the Artificial confifts in the Bo- 
dies of Colours, which the Painter gives to cer- 
tain things, {uch as pleafes him.; and compofes. - 
them: in fuch a ‘manner, that they do no injury 
to the objects whichare’ near them. A Drapery,. 
for example, which is made yellow or red on. 
fome certain place, in another ‘place may be | 
brown, and will be more fuitable to it, to pro- 


duce the effec requir’d. We are to take occa- 


fion as much as poffibly we can, to make ufe of. 
the firft manner, ‘and to find the repofe of which. 
we fpeak, by the Light and by the Shadow, 
which naturally accompany folid Bodies. But. 
{ince the Subje@ts on which we work are not al-. 


ways. 


Wet as oe 
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‘ways favourable to. difpofe the Bodies as we de- 
fire, a Painter.in fuch a-cafe may take his advan- 


tage by, the Bodies of Colours, and put into-fuch 
places. as ought to be-darken’d., Draperies or @- 
ther things which we may luppofe to-be natural. 
ly brown and fully’d, which will produce the 
fame effect and give him the fame repofes as the 
Shadows. would which could not becaus'd by the 
difpofition of the: objects.» yi > ax 

_ Thus, an underftanding Painter will make ‘his 
advantages both of the one:manner and the other. 
And, if -he makes avdefign to be» grav'd, he isto 
remember that the Gravers-difpofe not their Co- 


lours as the Painters do and :that by confequence, 


he. muft take occafion to find the reafon of his 
Defign, in the natural Shadows: of »the Figures, 
which he -has difpos'd. to. caufle the effet. Ru- 
bens has given us)afull information of this in thofe 
prints of his: which he caus’d tobe engrav'd ; and 
I believe that: nothing was ever {een more beau- 
tifull in. that\-kind:, the whole knowledge of 
Grouppes, of the Lights and Shadows, and of 


thofe Mafles:which Titian calls a Bunch of Grapes, 


is there expos'd fo clearly to the Sight, that the 
view of thofe Prints and the carefull obfervation 
of them, might very much contribute to the 
forming of an able Painter, The beft and faireft 
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of them are graven by Vorfterman, Pontius, and 
Bolfvert, all of them admirable Gravers, whofe 
works Rubens himfelf took care to overfee, and 
which without doubt you will find to be excel- 


— dent if you examine them. But expect: not there. 


the Elegance-of Defign, nor the Gorreétne/s of» the: 
Out-lines. ‘ia 
‘Tis not but the Gravers can, and ought to- 
imitate the Bodies of the Colours by the degrees of 
the Lights and Shadows, as muchas they: fhall : 
judge that this imitation may produce a good ef- 
fect :-on the contrary, tis impoffible in my opi- 
nion to give much ftrength to what they grave, 
after the works of the School, and. of all thofe 
who have had the knowledge of Colours and of 
the Contraft of the Lights and Shadows, without 
imitating in fome fort the Colour of the Objects, 
according to the relation which they have to the: 
degrees of white and black. We fee certain Prints 
of good Gravers different in their kinds, where 
thefe things are obferv’d, and which havea won- 
derfull ftrength. And there appears in publick 
of late: years,.a Gallery. of Arch-duke Leopold , 
which though very ill graven, yet fhows fome- 
part of the Beauty of its Originals, becaule the 
Gravers who have executed it, though otherwife’ 
they were fufficiently ignorant, have obferv’d in 
~ almoft. 
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almoft the greateft parts of their Prints, the Bo- 
dies of Colours in the relation which they have 
to the degrees of the Lights and Shadows. I 
could wifh the Gravers would make fome refleA 
on upon this whole Remark, ’tis of wonderfull 
€¢onfequence to them; for when they have at- 
tain'd to the knowledge of thefe repofes, they 
will eafily refolve thofe difficulties which many 
times perplex them: And then chiefly when 
- they are-to engrave after a Pi@ure, where neither 
the Lights and Shadows, nor the Bodies of the 
Colours are skilfully obferv’d, though in its o- 
ther parts the Picture may be well perform’d. 
In the fame manner as we behold it in a Convex © 286. 
Mirror, &c. A Convex Mirror alters the objects 
which are inthe middle, fo that it feems to make 
them come out from the Superficies. The Pain- 
ter muft do in the fame manner in refpect of the 
Lights and Shadows of his Figures, to give them- 
more Relievo and more Strength. | 

~ And let thofe which turn be of broken Colonrs, as 290. 
being lefs diftinguifh’d and nearer to the borders, &c. _ 
“Tis the duty of a Painter, even in this alfo, to 
imitate the Convex Mirror, and to place nothing 
which glares either in Colour or in Light at the 
borders ofhis Piture ; for which, there are two 


reafons, the firft is, thar the Eye ar the firft view 
‘ directs 
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directs it felf to the midft..of the object, which 


is prefented to it, and by confequence, muft there 
neceflarily find the principal objeét, in order to 
its fatisfaction. _ And the other reafon is, that’ the 
fides or borders being overcharg’d with a ftrong 
and glittering work attract the Eyes thither, which 
are in a kindof Pain, not'to behold a continuity 
of that work, whichis on the fudden interrupted, 
by the borders: of the Piéture; inftead of which 
the borders. being lighten’d- and. eas'd of fo much 
work, the Eye continues fixt on the Center of the 
Picture, and beholds it with greater pleafure. "Tis 
for the fame reafon, that ina great compofition 
of Figures, thofe’ which coming moft forward, 
are cut off by: the bottom of the Picture, will al- 
ways make anill effet. . ? 
A bunch of Grapes, &c.  *Tis: fufficiently ma- 
nifeft, that!Fitian by this judicious and familiar 
comparifon, means that a Painter ought to col: 
lec the objects,, and-to difpofe them in fuch a 
manner, »as:to-compofe.one whole ; the feveral 
contiguous parts of which, may be enlighten’d; 
many fhadow’d and others of broken Colours to” 
be in the turaings; as on a Bunch of Grapes, ma- 
ny Grapes, which-are the parts .of it, are in the 
Light, many in the Shadow, -and the reft faintly 
solour'd to make them go farther back. Titian 
once 
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_ once told Tintoret, That in his greateft works, a 


Bunch of Grapes had been his principal rule and bis fu- 


ref? guide. 


Pure ov unmix’d white, either draws an object 
wearer or carries it off to farther diftance. It draws 
at nearer with black, and throws it backward without 
it, &c. All agree that white can fubfift on the 
fore-ground of the Pidture, and there be us’d 


without’ mixture; the queftion therefore is to. 


know, if it can equally fubfift’ and be plac’d in: 
the fame manner, upon that which is backward,. 
the Light being univerlal and the Figures fuppos’d: 
in a Campaigm and open Field.’ 

Our ‘Author concludes affirmatively, and the- 
reafon on which he’eftablifhes his'rule is this, That- 
there being nothing which partakes more of the- 
Light than Whitenefs, and the Light being capa-. 
Ble of fubfifting well in’ remotenefs (or ata long. 
diftance, as we daily fee in the'rifing and fetting. 
of the Sun) ic follows that white may fubfift in- 
the fame manner. “In Painting, the Light and a. 
white Colour are but one and the fame thing.. 
Add to this, that we have no” Colour, which. 
more refembles: the Ait than'white, and by. con-- 
fequence no Colour which is lighter, from whence: 
it comes that we cormmonly fay, the Air is hea- 
vy, when.we fee the. Heavens cover'd with black. 


Clouds,, 
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Clouds, or when a thick fog takes from us that 
clearnefs, which makes the Lightnefs or Serenity 
of the Air. Titian, Tintoret, Paul Veronefe, and 
all thofe who beft underftood Lights, have ob- 
fery'd it in this manner, and no man.can go a- 
gainft this Precept, at leaft without renouncin 
any skillin Landtfchape, which is an undoubted 
confirmation of this truch. And we fee that all 
the great Majters of Landtfchape, have follow’d 
Titian in this, who has always employ’d brown 
and earthly Colours upon the fore-part, and has 
referv'd his greateft Lights for remotenefles and 
the back parts of his Lande/chapes. | 
It may be objeéted againft this opinion, that 
white cannot maintain it felf in remotenefles, be- 
caufe it is ordinarily usd to bring the Objeéts 
nearer, on the advanced part. °Tistrue, that fo — 
it is usd, and that to very good purpofe, to ren- 
der the Objects more fenfible, by the oppofition of 
the Dark, which muft accompany it; and which 
retains it, as it were by force, whether the Dark 
ferves it for a ground, or whether it be combin’d 
to it. For example, If you wou'd make a whjte 
Horfe-on the fore-ground of your Picture, ‘tis 
of abfolute Necefliry, that the ground muft be — 
of a mixt brown, and large enough, or that the 
Furniture muft be of very fenfible Colours; or 


laftly, 
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laftly, that fome Figure muft be fet upon it, 
whofe Shadows and the Colour may bring it for- 
ward. | 

But it feems (fay you) that blue is the moft 
flying or tranfient Colour,. becaufe the Heavens 
and Mountains, which are at the greateft diftance, 
are of that Colour. *Tis very crue that blue is one 
of the lighteft and fweeteft Colours: But it is al- 
fo true, that it poffeffeschefe qualities fo much 
the more, becaufe the white is mingled in it, as 
the example of the diftances demonftrate to us. 
But if the Light of your Picture be not univerfal, 
and that you fuppofe your Figures in a Chamber, 


then recall to your Memory that Theorem which 


tells you that the nearer a Body is to the Light, 
and the more directly ’tis oppos'dto us, fo much 
the more it is enlighten’d, becaufe the Light 
grows languifhing, the farther ic removes from 
its original. 

_ You may alfo extinguifh your white, if you 
fuppofe the Air to be fomewhat thicker, and if 
you forefee that this{uppofition will make a good 


| _ effect in the Oeconomy of the whole work ; but 
Tet nor this proceed fo far, asto make your Fi- 


gures fo brown, that they may feem as it were 


in a filthy Fog, or that they may appear to be 
part ofthe ground. See the following Remark. 
| zZ 


But 
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But as for pure black, there is nothing that brings 
the Objeét nearer to the Sight, ‘&c. Becaufe black 


is the heavieft of all Colours, the moft earthly, 
and the moft fenfible. This is clearly underftood - 


‘by the qualities of white which is oppos’d to it,. 


and which is, as we have faid, the lighteft of a. 
Colours. There are few who’ arenot of this opi- 
nion; and yet I have known fome, who have 
told ‘the, that the black being on the advane'd. 
part, makes nothing but holes. To this thete: 
is little elfe to be anfwer’d, but that black alwa 


makes a good effect, being fet forward, provi- | 


ded it be plac’d thete with Prudence. © You are 
therefore fo to difpofe the Bodies of your Pictures. 
which you intend to be on the fore-ground, that: 
thofe forts of holes may not be perceiv’d, ‘and: 
that the blacks may be there by Mafles, and ‘in. 
fenfibly confus'd. See the 47¢h. Rule. one 
That which gives the Relievo to a Bowl, (may 


fomefay to me) is the quick Light, or the white, . 


which appears to be ‘onthe fide, whichis near 
eft to us, and the black by confequence diftances. 


the Obj elt: we are tele 10 beware, not to con-. 


found ‘he turnings with the diftances> the quefti- 
on is onely in refpect of Bodies, which are - 


rated by fome diftance of a backtwakd Pokal. : 
and not of round Bodies, which are of the Gavi sh 


€on- 
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‘Continuity: the brawn which is mingled in the 
turnings of the Bowl, makes them go off, rather 


in confounding them, as we may fay, than in. 


blackning them. And do you not fee, that the 
refle&ts are an Artifice of the Painter, to make 
the turnings feem more Light, aad that by this 


‘means the greatelt blacknefs remainstowafds the 


amiddle of the Bowl, to fuftain the white, and make 
it deceive us with more pleafure. 

This Rule of White and Black is of fo great con. 
fequence, that unlefs it be exaétly pradtis’d, tis 
impoilible for a Picture to make any great effect, 
that the Maffes can be difentangld, and the dif- 
ferent diftances may be obferv'd at the firft Glance 
of the Eye without trouble. 

It may be inferr'd from this Precept, that the 
Maffes of other Colours, will be fo much the 
more fenfible, and approach fo much the nearer 
to the Sight the more brown they bear; provi- 
ded this be amongft other Colours which are of 
the fame Species, For example, A yellow brown 
fhall draw nearer to the Sight, than another 
which is lefs yellow. 1 faid provided it be a- 
moneft other Colours, which are ef the fame 
Species, becaufe there are {imple Colours, which 
naturally are ftrong and fenfible, though they 
are clear, as Vermillion; there are others alfo, 
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which notwithftanding that they are brown, yet 
ceafe not to be foft and faint, as the blue of Ul. 
tramaine. “Theeffectof a Pi@ture comes not one- 
ly therefore from the Lights and Shadows, bur 
alfo from the nature of the Colours. I thought 
it was not from the purpofe in this place to give 
you thé qualities of thofe Colours which are moft 
in ufe, and which are call’d Capital, becaufe they 
ferve to make the compofition of all the reft, 
whofe number is almoft infinite. 

Red Oker is one of the moft heavy Colours. 

Yellow Oker is not fo heavy, becaufe ’tis clearer. 

And the Majticot is very Light, becaufe it is a 
very clear yellow, and very near to white. 

Ultramarine or Azure, is very light and a very 
{weet Colour. 

Vermillion is wholly oppofite to thibvinwicnil 

Lake is a middle Colour betwixt Ultramarine 
and Vermillion, yet it is rather more {weet than 
harth. 

Brown Red is one of the moft earthy and moft. 
fenfible Colours, 

Pinck is in its nature an indifferent Colioth, 
(that is) very fufceptible of the other Colours 
by the mixture: if you mix brown-red with it, you 
will make it a very earthy Colour; but on the 
contrary, if you joyn it with white: or blue, you 


{hall 
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fhall have one of the moft faint and tender Co. 
lours. | 

Terre Verte (or green Earth) is light; ’tis a mean 
betwixt yellow Oker and Ultramarine, 

Umbre is very fenfible and earthy ; there is no- 
thing but pure black which can difpute with it, 

Of all Blacks, that is the moft earthly, which 
is moft remote from Blue. According to the 
Principle which we have eftablifh’d of white and 
black, you will make every one of thefe Colours 
before-nam’d more earthy and’ more heavy, the 
more black you mingle with them, and they will 
be light the more white you joyn with them. 

For what concerns broken or compound Colours, we 
are to make a judgment of their ftrengch by the 
Force of thofe Colours which compofe them. All 
who have thoroughly underftood the agreement 
of Colours, have not employ’d them wholly pure 
_ and fimple in their Draperies, unlefs in fome Fi- 

gure upon the fore-ground of the Picture; but they 
«have us’d broken and compound Colours, of which 
they made a Harmony for the Eyes, by mixing 
thofe which have fome kind of Sympathy with each 
other, tomake a Whole, which has an Union with 
the Colours which are neighbouring to it. The 
Painter who perfectly underftands the force and 
power of his Colours, will ufe them moft fuitably 
tO . 


Sa 
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to his prefent purpofe, and according to his own 

: Difcretion. 

— Gl 355. © But let this be done relatively, &c. One Body 
muft make another Body fly off in fuch a man- 
ner that it felf may be chas’d by thofe Bodies 
which are advane'd before it. “ We are to take 
“care and ufe great attention, fays Quin&tilian, not 

onely of one feparate thing, but of many which fal- 

low each other : and by a certain relation which they 
© have with each other, ave as it were continued in the 
“© fame manner, as if in a ftrajght Street, we caft our 
“© Eyes from one end of it to the other , we difcover 
“« at once thofe different things which are prefented to 
“ the Sight, fo that we not onely fee the laft, but 
“ whatfoever 4 relating to the laft. 
TY 364. Let two contrary extremities never touch each o- 
| ther, &c. The Senfe of feeing has this in com- 
mon with all the reft.of the Senfes, that it ab- 
horrs the contrary Extremities. And in the fame 
manner as our hands, when they are very cold 
feel a grievous pain; when on the fudden we hold # 
them near the Fire, fo the Eyes which find an. 
extreme white, next to an extreme black, or a 
fair cool Azure next to a hor Vermillion, cannot 
behold thefe extremities without Pain, though 
they are always attraéted by the Glareing of two 
contraries. ae 


: This 
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This rule obliges us. to know thofe Colours 
which have a Priendfhip with each other, and 
thofe which are incompatible, which we may 


eafily difcover in mixing together thofe Colours. 


of which we would make trial. 

And if by this mixture, they make a gracious 
and {weet Colour, which is pleafing co the Sight, 
‘tis a Sign that there is an Union and a Sympathy 


betwixt them: but if on the contrary, that Colour — 


which is produc'd by the mixture of the two be 
hatfhto-the Sight, we are to conclude, that there 


is a Contrariecy and Antipathy. betwixt thefe two- 


Colours."Green, forexample, is a pleafing Colour, 


which may come fromra blue and a yellow mix'd to-. 
gether, and by confequence blue: and yellow are two - 
Colours which fympathize: and on the contrary, 
the mixture of Blue with Vermillion, . produces. 
a fharp, harfh,. and unpleafant Colour; con- 


clude then that Blue and Vermillion are of a con- 


trary Nature. And the fame may be {aid of o-. 

ther Colours of which-you make the experiment... 
- And co clear that-matcer once forall, (fee the: 
Conclufion of the 3324. Remark, where I have- 
taken occafion to {peak of the force and quality of 
every Capital Colour,) yet you may neglect this. 


Precept, when your Piece confifts but of one or. 


two Figures, and when amongf{ta great number. 
you: 
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you would make fome one Figure more remark. 
able than the reft. One I fay, which is one of the 
moft confiderable of the Subje&, which otherwife 
you cannot diftinguifh from the reft. Titian in 
his triumph of Bacchus, having plac’d Ariadne on 
one of the Borders of the Picture, and not being 
able for that reafon to make her remarkable by 
the brightnefs of Light, which he was to keep in 
the middle of his Pi@ture, gave her a Scarf of a 
Vermillion Colour, upon a blue Drapery, as well 
to loofen her from his grourd, which was a blue 
Sea, as becaufe fhe is one of the principal Figures. 
of his Subject, upon which he defir’d to atcraé 
the Eye. Paulo Veronefe, in his Marriage of Canaa, 
becaufe Chrift who is the principal Figure of the 
Subject , is carry'd fomewhat into the depth of 
the Pi&ture, and that he coud not make him 
diftinguifhable by the ftrength of the Lights and 
Shadows, has cloath’d him with Vermillion and 
Blue, thereby to conduct the Sight to that Fi- 
ure. 

: The hoftile Colours may be fo much the more 
ally’d to each other, the more you mix them 
with other Colours, which mutually fympathize ; 
and which agree with thofe Colours, which you 
defire to reconcile, 
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’Tis labour in vain to paint a Figh-noon, &c. { 365° 
He faid in another place, Endeavour after that 
which aids your Art, and is fuitable to it, and 
fhun whatfoever is repugnant: “tis the 5 gth. Pre- 
cept. If the Painter woud arrive to the end he 
has propos’d, which is to deceive the fight, he 
muft make choice of {uch a Nature, as agrees with 
the weaknefs of his Colours; becaufe his Colours 
cannot accommodate themfelves to every fort of 
Nature. This Rule is particularly to be obfervd, 
and well confider’d, by thofe who paint Landt- 


|chapes. 


Let the Field or Ground of the Pitture, &c. The @ 378. 
reafon of it is, that we are to avoid the meeting 
of thofe Colours, which have,an <Antipathy to 
each other, becaufe they offend the Sight, fo that 
this Rule is prov’d fufficiently by the 41/f. which 
tells us, that two contrary Extremities are never 
to touch each other, whether it be in Colour, or 
in Light, buc that there ought to be a mean be- 
twixt them, which partakes of both. 

Let ‘your Colours be lively, and yet not look (accor- @ 382. 
ding to the Painters Proverb) as if they had been 
[prinkled with Meal, &c. Donner dans la farine, is 
a Phrafe amongft Painters, which perfectly ex- 
ptefles what ic means, which is to paint with 
clear, or bright Colours, and dull Colours to- 

Aa gether ; 
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gether ; for being fo mingled, they give no more 
life to the Figures, than if they had been rubb’d 
with Meal. ‘They who make their flefh Colours 
very white, and their Shadows grey or inclining 
to green, fall into this inconvenience. Red Co- 
lours in the Shadows of the moft delicate or fineft 
Flefh, contribute wonderfully to make them live- 
ly, fhining and natural ; but they are to be us'd 
with the fame difcretion, that Titian, Paul Vero- 
nefe, Rubens and Van Dyck, have taught us by their 
example. 

To preferve the Colours frefh, we muft paint 


_ by putting in more Colours, and not by rubbing 


them in, after they are once laid; and if it could 
be done, they fhould belaid juft in their proper 
places, and not be any more touch'd, when they 
are once fo plac’d ; it would be yet better, be. 
caufe the Frefhnefs of the Colours is tarnifh’d and 
loft, by vexing them with the continual Drudge- 
ry of Daubing. fie. 
All they who have colour’d well, have had 
yet another Maxim to maintain their Colours. 
frefh and flourifhing, which was to make ufe of 
white Grounds, upon which they painted, and of- 
tentimes at the firft Stroke, without retouching 
any thing, and without employing new Colours. 


go “Rubens 
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Rubens always usd this way ; and I have feen 
Pictures from the hand ‘of that great Perfon paint. 
ed up at once, which were of a wonderfull Viva- 
city. 
The reafon why they made ufe of thofe kind 


of Grounds, is, becaufe white as well preferves 


a Brightnefs, under the Tranfparency of Colours, 


which hinders the Air from altering the white- 
nefs of the Ground, as that it likewife repairs 
the injuries which they receive from the Air, fo 
that the Ground and the Colours affift and pre- 
ferve each other. Tis for this reafon that glaz'd 
Colours have a Vivacity which can never be imi- 
tated by the moft lively and moft brillant Co- 
lours, becaufe according to the common way, 
the different Teints are fimply laid on each in its 
place one after another. So true it is, that white 


with other ftrong Colours, with which we paint: 


_atonce that which we intend to glaze, are as it 
were, the Life, the Spirit, and the Luftre of it. 
The Ancients moft certainly have, found, that 
white Grounds were much the beft, becaufe, not- 
withftanding that inconvenience, which their 
Eyes receiv d from that Colour, yet they did not 


- forbear the ufe of it; as Galen teftifies in his tenth © 


Book of the ufe of the parts. ‘“ Painters, fays: he, 


— “when they work upon their white Grounds, place be- 
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“ fore them dark Colours, and others mixt with blue 
“ and green, to recreate their Eyes, becaufe white w 
“ aglareing Colour, which wearies and pains the Sight 
“© more than any other. 1 know not the reafon 
why the ufe of it is left off at prefent, if it be not 
that in our days there are few Painters who are 
curious in their Colouring, or that the firft Strokes 
which are begun upon white, are not feen foon 
enough, and that a more than French Patience is 
requir'd te wait till ic be accomplifh’d; and the 
Ground, which by its whitenefs tarnifhes the Lu. 
fire of the other Colours, mutt be entirely cover’d 
to make the whole work appear pleafingly. 

Let the parts which are neareft to us and moft rats dy 
&c. ‘The reafon of this is, that upon a flat fix | 
perficies, and as much united as a Cloth can be, 
when it is ftrain‘d, the leaft Body is very appear- _ 
ing, and gives a heightning to the place which it 
pofleffes; do not therefore load thofe places with 
Colours, which you would make to turn; but 
let thofe be well loaded, which you would ‘kane 
come out of the Canvafs. 

Let there-be fo much Flarmony or Confent im the 
Maffes of the Pistures, that all the fhadowings may 
appear as if they were but one, &c. He has faidin 
another place, that after great Lights, a ie 
dowsare neceflary, which he calls whit 
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he means by the prefent Rule isthis, That whatfo- 
ever is found in thofe great Shadows, {hould par- 
take of the Colours of one another, fo that the 
different Colours which are well diftinguifh’d in 
the Lights feem to be but one inthe Shadows, 
by their great Union. 
Let the whole Piéture be made of one Piece, &c. @| 386, 
That is to fay, of one and the fame Continuit 
af Work, aad as if the Picture had been-painted 
up all at once; the Latin fays all of one Pallet. 
The Looking-Glafs will inftruét you, &c. The G 387. 
Painter mutt have a principal Refpect to the Maf- 
fes, andto the Effeét of the whole together: The 
Looking-Glafs diftances the Objeéts, and by confe- 
quence gives us onely to fee the Mafles, in which 
all the little partsare confounded. ‘The Evening, 
when the Night approaches, will make you bet: 
ter underftand this obfervation , but not fo 
-__- commodioufly, for the proper time to make it, 
3 lafts but a quarter of an hour, and the Looking: 
 —-~Glafs may be ufefull all the day. 
Since the -Mirror is the rule and Mafter of alk 
q Painters, asfhowing them their faults by diftan- 
cing the Objects, we may conclude that the Pi- 
ture which makes not a good effect at a diftance 
cannot be well done; anda Painter muft never 
finifh his Piéture, before he has examin’d it as 
. : fome- 
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fome reafonabie diftance, or with a Looking-Gla/s, 
whether the Mafles of the Lights and Shadows, 
and the Bodies of the Colours be well diftribu- 
ted, Giorgione and Correggio have made ufe of 
this method. 

As for a Portrait, or Piétures by the Life, &c. 
The end of Portraits is not fo precifely as fome 
have imagin’d, to give a {miling and pleafing Air 
together with the refemblance;. this is indeed 
fomewhat, but notenough. It confifts in expref- 
fing the true temper of thofe perfons which it re- 
prefents, and to make known their Phyfiognomy. 
If the Perfon whom youdraw, for example, be na- 
turally fad, you are to beware of giving him any 
Gayety, which would always be a thing which 
is foreign to his Countenance. If he or fhe be 
merry, you are to make that good Humour appear 
by the expreffing of thofe parts where it acts, and 
where it fhows it felf. If the Perfon be grave 
and majeftical, the Smiles or Laughing, which 
is too fenfible, will take off from that Majefty and 
make it look childifh and undecent. In fhort, 


the Painter, who has a good Genius muft make a 


true Difcernment of all thefe things, and if he un- — 


_derftands Phyfiognomy, it will be more eafie to 


him, and he will fucceed better than another. 
Pliny tells us, “ That Apelles made his Pictures fo 


a 44 very 
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“ very like, that acertain Phyfiognomift and Fortune: 
‘© teller, (as it is related by Appion the Gramma- 
“ rian) foretold by looking on them the very time of 
“ their Deaths, whom thofe Pi€tures reprefented, or 
“ at what time their Death happen'd, if fuch perfons. 
<< were already dead. | | 
You are to paint the moft tenderly that poffibly you € 403, 
can, &c. Not fo as to make your Colours die 
by force of tormenting them, but that you fhould 
mix them as haftily as you can, and not retouch 
the fame place, if conveniently you can avoid 
MN. : 
Large Lights, &c. “Tis in vain to take pains € 407, 
if you cannot preferve large Lights, becaufe 
without them, your work will never make a 
good effect at a diftance ; and alfo becaufe lit- 
tle Lights are confus’d and effac’d, proportiona- 
_ Bly, as you are at a diftance from the Picture. 
_~ This was the perpetual Maxim of Correggio. 
Ought to have fomewhat of Greatnefs in them, and J 417. 
their Out-lines to be noble, &c, As the Pieces of 
- Antiquity will evidently fhow us. | 
There is nothing more pernicious to a Youth, &c. | 422.. 
*Tis common to place our felves under the Dif- 
Cipline of a. Ma/ter of whom we havea good opi- 
ion, and whofe manner we are apt to embrace 
with eafe, which: takes root more deeply in a 
and. 
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and augments the more we fee him work, and 
the more we copy after him. This happens of- 
tentimes to that degree, and makes fo great.an 
Impreffion in the Mind of the Scholar, that he.can- 
not give his approbation to any other manner 
whatfoever, and believes there is no man under 
the Cope of Heaven, who is fo knowing as his 
Mafter. 

But what is moft remarakble im this point is, 
that nature appears tous always like that manner 
which we love, and in which we have been taught, 
which is juft like a Glafs through which we behold 
Objeéts, and which communicates its Colour to 
them without our perceiving it. After I have 
faid this, you may fee of what confequence is the 
choice ofa good Mafer, and of following in our 
beginning the manner of thofe who have come 
neareft to Nature. And how much injury do 
you think have the ill manners which have been 
in France, done to the Painters of that Nation, and 
what hindrance have they been to the knowledge 
of what is welldone, or of arriving to what is fo 
when once we know it. The Italians fay to thofe 
whom they fee infected with an ill manner, which 
they are not able to forfake, “ If you knew 
“© tuft nothing, you would foon learn fomething. 


Search 
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Search whatfoever is aiding to your Art and conve- 
nient, and avoid thofe things which are repugnant to tt, 
&c. This is an admirable Rule ; a Painter 
ought to have it perpetually prefent in his Mind 
and Memory. It refolves thofe difficulties which 
the Rules beget ; it loofens his hands, and affifts 
his underftanding. In fhort, this is the Rule 
which fets the Painter at liberty, becaufe it teaches 
him that he ought not to fubject himfelf fervilely, 
» and be bound like an Apprentice to the Rules of 
his Art; but that the Rules ofhis Art ought to be 
Subje& to him, and not hinder him from follow- 
ing the Diétates of his Genius, which is fuperior 
to them. : 

Bodies of diverfe Natures which are aggrouppd or 
combin d together are agreeable and pleafant to the 
Sight, &c. As Flowers, Fruits, Animals, “Skis, 
Sattins, Velvets, beautifull Flefh, Works of Silver, 
Armors, Inftruments of Mufick, Ornaments of Anci- 
ent Sacrifices, and many other pleafing Diverfi- 
ties which may prefent themfelves to the Painters 
imagination. *Tis moft certain that the diverfi- 
ty of Objects recreates the Sight, when they are 
without confufion ; and when they diminifh no- 
thing of the Subject on which we work, Expe- 
rience teaches us, that the Eye grows weary with 


poring perpetually on the fame thing, not one- 
Bb ly 
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ly on Pi@ures, but even on Nature it felf’ For 
who is he who would not be tir’d in the Walks. 
of a long Foreft, or with beholding: a large plain 
which is naked of Trees, or in the Sight of a Ridge 
ef Mountains, which inftead of Pleafure, give us. 
onely the view of Heights and Bottoms. Thus. 
to content and fill the Eye of the Underftanding, 
the beft Authors have had the Addrefs to {prin- 
kle their Works with pleafing Digreffions, with. 


which they recreate the Minds of Readers. Dif * 


cretion, in this as in all other things is the fureft: 


Guide: and astedious Digreflions, which wander 


from their Subject, are impertinent, fo the Pain- 
ter who. under Pretence of diverting the Eyes, 
would fill his Picture with fuch varieties as alter 
the truth of the Eiiffory, would make a ridiculous 
Piece of Painting, and a mere Gallimaufry of 
his Work. | 
As.alfo.thofe things which appear to be performed: 
with eafe, &c. This eafeattraéts our Eyes, and 
Spirits fo much the more, becaufe it is to be pre- 
furn’d that a. noble work, which appears fo eafie 


tous, isthe product of a skilfull Hand which is. — 


Mafter of its Art. Ie was in this part, that A 
pelles found himfelf fuperior to Protogenes, when. 


down his Pencil (and asI may almoft fay) to make: 
7 ans 
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an end of finifhing his Piece. And it was on 
this account he plainly faid, “ That nothing was 
“ more prejudicial to Painters than too much exaét- 
“ nefs; and that the greateft part of them knew not 
“ when they had done enough: as we have likewife 
a Proverb, which fays, An Englifhman never knows 
when he is wel]. *Tis true, that the word enough 
as very difficult to underftand, What you have 
to do, is to confider your Subje& thoroughly, 
and im what manner you intend to treat it accor- 
ding to yourrules, and the Force of your Genius; 


_ after this you are to work with all the eafe and 


all the fpeed you can, without breaking your 
head fo very much, and being fo very induftri- 


ous in ftarting Scruples to your felf, and creating 


difficulties in-your work. But ’tis impoflible to 
have this Facilicy withouc poflefling perfectly all 
the Precepts of the Art, and to have made it ha- 
bitual to you. For eafe cconfifts in making pre- 
cifely that work which you ought to make, and 


~ to fet every thing in its proper place with {peed 


and Readinefs, which cannot be done without 
the Rules, for they are the affur’d means of con- 
ducting you to the end that you defign with Plea- 
fure. “Tis then moft certain, (though againft 
the opinion of many,) that the Rules give Facility, 
Quiet of Mind, and readinefs of Hand to the flow- 

Bb 2 eft 
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their lives in an ill practice of Painting, the ha- 
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eft Genius, and that the fame Rules increafe, and 

uide that eafe in thofe who have already receiv’d 
it at their Birch from the happy influence of their 
Stars. 

From whence it follows that we may. confider 
Facility two feveral ways, either fimply, as Dili- 
gence and a readine/s of Mind and of the Hand; 
or as a Difpofition im the Mind, to remove readily 
all thofe difficulties which can arife in the work. 
The firft proceeds from an.active temperfull of 
Fire ; and the fecond from a true knowledge and 
full poffeffion of infallible Rules; the firft is plea- 
fing, but it is not always without Anxiety, be- 
caufe it often leads us aftray, and on the contra- 
ry, the laft makes us act with a Repofe of Mind, 
and wonderfull Tranquillity ; becaufe it afcer- 
tains us of the goodnels of our work. “Tis a 
great advantage to poflefs the firft, but “tis the 
height of perfection to have both in that man- 
ner which Rubens and Van Dyck poflefled them, 
excepting the part of Defign or Drawing, which 
bothtoo much neglected. 


Thofe who fay that the Rules are fo far from — 


giving us this Facility, that on thecontrary they 
puzzle and perplex the Mind and tie the hand, 
are generally fuch people who have pafs'd half 


‘bit 
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bit of which is grown fo inveterate in them, that 
to change it by the Rules, is to take as it were 
thier Pencils out of their hands, and to put them 
out of condition of doing any thing ; in the fame 
manner as we make a Country-man dumb whom 
we will not allow to fpeak, but by the Rules of 
Grammar. | , 
Obferve, if you pleafe, that the Facility and 
Diligence of which I fpoke, confifts not in that. 
which we call bold ftrokes and a free handling of 
#the Pencil, ifit makes not a great effect ata di- 
ftance. That fort of Freedom belongs rather to 
a Writing-Mafter than a Painter. I fay yet fur- 
ther, that ’tis almoft impoffible that things which 
_are painted {hould appear true and natural, where 


189 


we obferve thefe forts of bold ftrokes. And all | 


thofe who have come neareft to. nature,. have ne- 


ver usd that manner of Painting, thofe tender | 


Hairs, and thofe hatching ftrokes of the Pencil, 
which make a kind of minced. meat in Painting, 
are very fine I muft confefs, but they are never 
able to deceive the Sight. 

Nor till you have prefent in.your Mind a perfect 
Idea of your work, &c. If you will have pleafure 
in Painting, you ought to have fo. well confi- 
der’d the ceconomy of your work, that it may 
be entirely made and difpos’d in your head before 

It 
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it be begun upon the Cloath. You muft I fay, 
forefee the effect of the Grouppes, the ground 


-and the Lights and Shadows of every thing, the 
‘Hatmony of the Colours, and the intelligence of 
all the Subje&, infuch a manner, that whatfoe- 


“ver youfhall put upon the Cloth, may be onely 


.a’Copy of what is in your Mind, If you make 


ufe of this‘Conduét, you will notbe put to the 

trouble of fo often changing and rechanging. 
‘Let the Eye be fatisfied in the firft place, even a- 

gainft and above all other Reafons, &c.. This pat. 


fage has a refpect to fome particular Licences 


which a Painter ought to take: And as I defpair 
Not to treat this matter more at large; I adjourn — 
the Reader to the firft opportunity which I can 
get for his farther {atisfaction on this point to the 
beft of my Abilicy: but in general he may hold 
for certain, that thofe Licences are good which 
contribute to deceive the Sight, without corru 
ting the truth of the Subject on which the Painter 
isto work, 

Profit your felfby the Counfels of the knowing, &c. 
Parrhafius and Cliton thought themfelves much ob- 
lig’d to Socrates for the knowledge which he gave 
them of the Paffons. See their Dialogue in Xeno- 
phon towards the end of the third Book of Memoirs: — 
“< ‘They who the moft willingly bear reproof, {ays - 

ce 
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“ the Younger, are the very men in whom we find 
“ more to commend than in other people.  Lyfippus 
was extremely pleas’d when Apelles told him his. 
opinion; and Apelles as much, when Lyfippus told 
him his, ‘Fhat which Praxiteles faid of Nicias in. 5, 
Pliny, fhows the Soul of an accomplifh’d and an 
humble man. “ Praxiteles being ask'd which of all 
“ his Works he valued moft? Thofe, fayshe, which: 
“ Nicias has retouch’d. So much account he 
made of his Criticifms and his opinions. You 
know the common praétice of Apelles, when he 
*had finifh’d any work, he expos'd it co- the Sight 
of all Paflengers, and conceal’d himfelf to hear: 
the Cenfure of his faults, withthe Profpect of ma- 
king his advantage of the Informations which un- 
knowingly. they. gave him: Being fenfible thac- 
the people would examine his works more rigo- 
roufly than himlelf, and-would not forgive the: 
leaft miftake, . 
_ The Opinions and Counfels of many together 
are always preferable to the advice of one fingle 
perfon. And Cicero-wonders that any are befot- Tutul.tit;s: 
ted on their own Productions, and fay to one a- 3 
ynother, Very. good, if: your works: pleafe yon, mine 
are not unpleafing tome. In efte&t there are many 
who through Prefumption orout of Shame to be 
reprehended, never let their works be feen. ee | 
. there- 
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there is nothing canbe of worfe confequence ; for 

Georg. 3-15. the difeafe is nourifh'd and increafes, fays Virgil, while 
it is conceald. There are none but Fools, fays, 
Horace, who out of Shamefacdnefs hide their Ul- 
cers, which if fhown might eafily be heal’d. Stul- 

Ep.t6. — torum incurata malus pudor ulcera celat: There are 
others who have not altogether fo much of: this 
foolifh Bafhfulnefs, and who ask every ones opi- 
nion with Prayers and Earneftnefs; but if you 
freely and ingenuoufly give them notice of their 
Faults, they never fail to make fome pitifull ex- 
cufe for them, or which is worfe, they take in ill» 
part the Service which you thought you did 
them, which they but feemingly defir’d of you, 
and out of an eftablifh’d Cuftom amongft the 
greateft part of Painters. If you defire to get 
your felf any honour, and acquire a Reputation 
by your works, there is no furer way than to 

_fhow them to perfons of good Senfe, and chiefl 

to thofe who are Criticks in the Art; and to take 
their Counfel with the fame Mildnefs and the fame 
Sincerity, as you defir’d them to give it you. You 
muft alfo be induftrious to difcover the opinion 
of your Enemies, which is commonly the trueft, _ 
for you may be affur’d, that they will give you 
no quarter, and allow nothing to complaifance. 


But 
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But if you have no knowing Friend, &c. Quindi- | 449. 
lian gives the reafon of this, when he fays, “ That 
“< the beft means to correct our faults, t doubtle/s 
“this, To remove our defigns out .of Sight , for 
“ fome [pace of time, and not to look upon our Fi- 
“© tures, tothe end, that after this interval, we may 
. “ look on them as it were with other Eyes, and as a 
“ new work which was of another hand, and not our 
“© own. Our own Produétions do but too much 
flatter us ; they are always too pleafing, and’tis 
impoffible not to be fond of them at the moment 
of their Conception. They are Children of a 
tender age, which are not capable of drawing 
our Hatred on them. ‘Tis faid, That Apes, as 
foon as they have brought their Young into the 
World, keep their Eyes continually faften’d on 
them, and are never weary of admiring their 
Beauty : fo amorous is Nature of whatfoever fhe 
produces. . 
To the end that he may cultivate thofe Talents which | 458. 
make his Genius, &c, 


Qui fua metitur pondera, ferre poteft. 


“ That we may undertake nothing beyond our forces, OM Bt- 
“< we muft endeavour to know them. On this Pru- 
dence our reputation depends. Cicero calls ic a 


Cc Zood 
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ood Grace, becaufe it makes a man feen in his 
greateft Luftre. “°Tis, (fays he) a becoming 
“ Grace, which we fhall eafily make appear, if we are 
« carefull to cultivate that which Nature has given us 
<< in propriety, and made our own, provided. it be no 
“ Vice or Imperfection: we ought to undertake nothing 
“ which is repugnant to Nature in gentral; and when 


“© we have paid her this duty, we are bound fo reli- 


“ gioufly to follow our own Nature, that though many 
“ things which are more ferious and more important, 
“ prefent themfelves to us, yet we are always to con- 
<< form our Studies and our Exercifes to our natural 
“ Inclinations. It avails nothing to difpute againft 
“ Nature, and think to obtain what fhe refufes ; for 
“ then we eternally follow what we can never reach ; for, 
“ as the'Proverb fays, There is nothing can pleafe, no- 
“ thing can be gracefull which we enterprize in fpight 
“ of Minerva; that is to fay, im fpight of Nature. 
“When we have confider'd all thefe things attentively, 
“ it will then be neceffary, that every man fhould re- 
“ gard that in particular, which Nature bas made 
“ his portion, and that he {hould cultivate it with care; 
“ ‘tis not his bufine/s to give himfelf the trouble of try- 
“* ing whether it will become him to put on the Nature 
“‘ of another man ; or as one would fay, to att the per- 
“ fon of another : there is nothmg which can more be- 
“ come us, than what is properly the Gift of Nature. 

« Let 
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“ Let every one therefore endeavour to underftand his 
“ own Talent, and without flattering himfelf, let him 
“< make a true judgment of bis own Vertues, and his 
“ own Defeéts and Vices ; that he may not appear to 
“ have lefs judgment than the Comedians, who do 
“ not always chufe the beft Plays, but thofe which are 
“ beft for them; that is, thofe which are moft in the 
“ compa/s of their aéting, ‘Thus we are to fix on thofe 
“ things for which we have the ftrongeft Inclination. 
<< And if it fometimes happen that we are forced by 
“ neceffity to apply our felves to fuch other things to 
“ which we are no ways incln’d; we muft bring it fo 
“ about by our Care and Indupbry, that if we perform 
<< them not very well, at leaft we may not do them fo 
<< very ill as to be fham'd by them: we are not fo 
“< much to ftrain our felves to make thofe Vertues ap- 
“ pear in us which really we have not, as to avoid 
* ia ¢ Imperfections which may difhonour us. Thefe 

Thoughts and the Words of Cicero, which 
} clown tranflated, retrenching onely fuch things as 
were of no.concernment to my Subject: I was 


not of opinion to add any thing, and the Rea- 


der I doubt not will find his fatisfaétion in them. 
While you meditate on thefe Truths, and obferve 
- them diligently, &c. There is a great Connexion 
betwixt this Precept and that other, which tells you, 
That you are to pafs no day without drawing a line. 
aoe Cc 2 °Tis 
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“Tis impoffible to become an able Artift, without 
making your Art habitual to you: and ‘tis. im- 
poffible to gain an exact Habitude, without an 
infinite number of Acts, and without perpetual 
Practice. In all Artsthe Rules of them are learn’d 
in little time ; but the perfection is not acquir'd 
without a long Practice and a fevere Diligence. 
We never faw that Lazinefs producd any thing which 
was excellent, {ays Maximus Tyrius: and Quinéh- 
lian tells us, That the Arts draw their. beginning 
from Nature; the want we often have of them 
caufes us to fearch the means of becoming able in 
them, and exercife makes us entirely Mafters of 
them, 

The morning is the beft and moft proper part of the 
day, &c. Becaufe then the Imagination is not 
clouded withthe Yapours of Meat, nor diftraéted © 
by Vifits which are not ufually made in the morn- 
ing. And the Mind by the Sleep of the forego- 
ing Night, is refrefh’d and recreated from the 
Toyls of former Studies. Malherbe fays well to 
this purpofe. : 


Le plus beau de nos. jours, eft dans leur matinee. 
The {prightly Morn is the beft part of Day. 
Let 
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Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line, &c. 
That ts to fay, without working, without giving 
fome ftrokes of the Pencil or the Crayon. This 
was the Precept of Apelles ; and ’tis of fo much the 
more neceflity, becaufe Painting isan Art of much 
length and time, and is not to be learn’d with- 
ouc great Practice. Michael Angelo at the Age of 
fourfcore years, faid, That he learn’d. fomething 
every day. 

Be ready to put into your Table-book, &c. As it 
was the cuftom of Titian and the Carraches ; there 
are yet remaining in the hands of fome who are 
curious in Painting ;, many thoughts and obfer- 
vations which thole great Men have made on Pa: 
per, and in their Table-books which they carry’d 
continually about them. 

Wine and good Cheer are no great Friends to Paint- 
ing, they ferve onely to recreate the Mind when it is 
opprefs'd and fpent with Labour, &c. ‘* During 
“ the time, fays Pliny, that Protogenes was 
“< drawing the Picture of .Jalylus, which was the 
“eft of all bis Works, he took no. other. nourifhment 
< than Lupines mix d witha little water, which fervd 
< him both for Meat and Drink, for fear. of clogging 
% bis Imagination by the Luxury of his Food. Mis 
chael Angelo, while he was drawing his day of Judg- 
ment, fed onely on Bread and Wine at Pan 
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-onsof Sin than other Men; becaufe they are un- 
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And Vafari obferves in his life, that he was fo fo- 
berthat he flépr but lictle, and that he often rofe 
in the Night to work, as being not difturb’d by 
the Vapours of his chin Repatts. 

But delights in the liberty which belongs to the Bat- 
chelors Eftate, &c. Wenever fee large and beau- 
tifull and well-tafted Fruits proceeding from a 
Tree which is incompafs’d round, and choak’d 
with Thorns and Bryars. Marriage draws a 
world of bufinefs on our hands, fubjects us to 
Law-{uits, and loads us with multitudes of do- 
meftick Cares, which are as fo many Thorns 


that encompafs a Painter, and hinder him 


from producing his works in that perfection of 
which otherwife he is capable, Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Hannibal Carracct were never marry d: 
and amongft the Ancient Painters we find none 
recorded for being marry’d, but onely Apelles, to 
whom Alexander the Great made a prefent of his 


own Miftrefs Campafpe; which yet 1 would have — 


underftood without offence to the Inftiturion of 
Marriage, for that calls down many Bleffings up- 
on Families, by the Carefulnefs of a vertuous 
Wife. If Marriage bein general a remedy againft 
Concupifcence, *tis doubly fo in refpect of Paint: 
ers; who are more frequently under the occafi- 


der 
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der a frequent neceffity of feeing Nature bare-fac’d. 
Let every one examine his own ftrength upon 
this point: buc let him preferr the intereft of his 
Soul to that of his At and of his Fortune. 
Painting naturally withdraws from noife and tu-@ 480, 
mult, Sc. I have {aid at the end of the firft Re- 
mark, that both Poetry and Painting were up- 
held by the ftrength of Imagination. Now there 
is nothing which warms it more than Repofe and 
Solitude: Becaufe in that eftate, the Mind being 
freed from all forts of bufinefs, and in a kind of San- 
_ QGuary undifturb’d by vexatious Vifits, is more 
capable of forming noble Thoughts and of Appli- 


cation to its Studies. 
Carmina fecef[um [cribentis to otia querunt. 


Good Verfe, Rece/s and Solitude requires : 
And Eafe from Cares, and undifturb'd Defies. 


We may properly fay the fame of Painting, by 
reafon of its conformity with Poetry, as I have 

fhown in the firft Remark. . 
Let not the covetons defign of. growing rich, &c. 484. 
We read in Pliny, that Nicias refus'd Sixty Ta- 7500 4 
lents from King Attalus, and rather chofe to 

make a free Gift of his Piture to his Country. 
6¢ E 
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Petron. At. <« T enguir’d of a prudent man, (faysa grave Author) 
“ in what times thofe noble Piétures were made which 
“ now we fee ; and defir'd him to explain to mefome of 
“ their Subjects, which I did not well underftand. I 
“¢ askd him likewife the reafon of that great negligence 
“sphich is now vifible among/t Painters: And from 
“whence it proceeded, that the moft beautifull Arts 
“were now bury d in Oblivion , and principally Paint- 
“ing, a faint Shadow of which is at prefent remaining 
“tous. ‘To which he thus reply d, That the immode- 
“ vate defire of Riches had produc d this change: For 
“ of old, when naked Vertue bad her Charms, the no- 
“ ble Arts then flourifd intheir Vigour: and if there 
“‘ was any conteft among/t men, it was onely who’ 
“ fhould be the firft Difcoverer of what might be of ad- 
“ vantage to pofterity.. Lyfippus and Myron, thofe 
_ © renown'd Sculptors, who could give a Soul to Brafs, 
“ left no Heirs, no Inheritance behind them, becaufe 
“ they were more carefull of acquiring Fame than Ri- 
“ches. But as for us of this prefent Age, it feems 
< by the manner of our Conduét, that we upbraid An- 
“ tiquity for being as covetous of Vertue as we are of 
“ Vice: wonder not fo much therefore, if Painting bas 
“ loft its Strength and Vigour, becaufe many are now of 
“ opinion, that a heap of Gold is much more beautifull 
“than all the Piétures and Statues of Apelles and 
“< Phidias, and all the noble Performances of Greece. 
I 
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I would not exact fo great an‘act of Abfti- 
nence from our modern Painters, for I am not 
ignorant that the hope of gain is a wonderfull 
fharp {pur in Arts, and that ic gives induftry to 
the Artift ; from whence it was that Fuvenal faid 
even of the Greeks themfelves, who were the In- 
ventors of Painting, and who firft underftood all 
the Graces of it and its whole perfection; 


Graculus efuriens, ‘in Colum, jufferis, ibit. 
A hungry Greek, if bidden, fcales the Skies. 


But I could heartily wifh, that the fame hope 
which flatters them did nor alfo corrupt them: 
and did not {natch out of their hands a lame, 
imperfect Piece, rudely daub’d over with too lit- 
tle RefleGtion and too much hafte.. . 
The qualities requifite to form an excellent Painter, 
&c. “Tisto be confefs'd that very few Painters 
have thofe qualities which are requir’d by our Au- 
thor, becaufethere are very few, who are able Pain- 
ters. There wasa time when onely they who were 
of noble Blood,were permitted to exercile this Art; 
becaufe it is to be prefum’d, that all thefe Ingredi- 
entsof a good Painter, are not ordinarily found in 
menof vulgar Birth. And in all appearance,we may 
Dd hope 
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hope that though there be no Edi in France which: 
takes away the Liberty of Painting from thofe to. 
whom Nature has refus’d the Honour of bein 

born Gentlemen, yet at leaft that.the Royal Acade- 
my will admit hence-forward onely fuch who being 
endu’d with all the good Qualities and the Ta- 
lents which are requir’d for Painting, thofe en 
dowments may be to them. inftead of an honoura-. 
ble Birth. ’Tis certain, that which debafes Paint- 
ing, and makes it defcend to. the vileft and moft 
defpicable kind of Trade, is the great multitude 
of Painters who have neither noble Souls nor any. 
Talent for the Art, nor even fo much. as com- 
mon Sence. The Origin of this great Evil, is. 
that there have always been admitted into the 
Schools of Painting all forts of Children promif: 
cuoufly, without Examination of them-, and 


without obferving for fome convenient fpace of: 


time, if they were conducted'to this Art by their. 
inward Difpofition, and all neceflary ‘Talents, 
rather than by a foolifh Inclination of their own, 
or by the Avarice oftheir Relations, who put them: 


to Painting, as a Trade which they believe to be 


fomewhat more gainful! than another. ‘The 


ing. 


re * 
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qualities properly requird, are thefe follow- 
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A good Fudgment, That they may do nothing a- 
gainft Reafon and Verifimility. 

A docible Mind, That they may profit by in- 
flructions, and receive without Arrogance the 
‘opinion of every one, and principally of know- 
ing Men, 

A noble Heart, That they may propofe Glory 
to themfelves, and Reputation rather than Ri- 
ches. 

A Sublimity, and Reach of Thought, To conceive 
readily, to produce beautifull Ideas, and to 
work on their Subjects nobly and after a lofty 
manner, wherein we may obferve fomewhat that 
is delicate, ingenious and uncommon. 

Awarm and vigorous Fancy, To arrive at leaft to 
fome degree of Perfection, without being tir'd 
with the Pains and Study which are requir’d in 
Painting. | 

| Bealth, To refift the diffipation of Spirits,which 
are apt to be confum’d by Pains-taking. 

- Youth, Becaufe Painting requires a great Expe- 
fience and a long Practice. 

Beauty or Handfomenefs, Becaufe a Painter paints 
himfelf in all his Pictures, and Nature loves to 
produce her own Likenefs. 

3 A convenient Fortune, That he may give his 
_ whole time to fludy, and may werk chearfully, 
Dd 2 without 
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without being haunted with the dreadfull Image 
of Poverty, ever prefent to his Mind. 

Labour, Becaufe the Speculation is nothing 
without the Practice. 

A Love for his Art, We fuffer nothing in the 
Labour which is pleafing tous: or if it hap- 
pen that we fuffer, we are pleas’d with the Pain. 

And to be under the Difcipline of a knowing Mafter, 
&c. Becaufe all depends on the Beginnings, 
and becaufe commonly they take the manner of 
their Mafter, and are formd according to his 
Gufto: See Verfe 422, and the Remark upon it. 
All thefe good qualities are infignificant and un- 
profitable to the Painter,’ if fome outward difpo- 
ficions are wanting to him. By which I mean 
favourable times, fuch as are times of Peace, 
which is the Nurfe of all noble Arts; there muft 
alfo fome fair occafion offer to make their Skill 
manifeft by the performance of fome confidera- 
ble Work within their power: and a Protector, 
who muft be a Perfon of Authority, one who 
takes upon himfelf their care of the Fortune, at 
leaft in fome meafure ; and knows how to fpeak 
well of them in time and place convenient. “Tis 
of much importance, {ays the Younger Pliny, in 
what times Vertue appears. And there is no Wit, how- 
foever excellent it may be, which can make it felf im- 

mediately 
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mediately known. ‘Time and Opportunity are necefJary 

to it, and a perfon who can affift us with his favour 

and be a Mecenas to us. 

~ And Lifeis fo fhort, that it is not fugicient for folong | 496. 
an Art, &c. Not onely Painting but all other 

Arts confider’d in themfelves require almoft an 

infinite time to poflefs them perfectly. ’Tis in 

this Senfe that Hippocrates begins his Aphorifms 

with this faying, That Art ts long and Life is fhort. 

But if we confider Arts, as they are in us, and ac- 

cording to a certain degree of Perfection, fuffici- 

ent enough, to make it known that we poflefs 

them above the common fort, and are compara- 

tively better than moft others, we fhall not find 

that Life is too {hort on that account, provided 

ourtime be wellemploy’d, °Tistrue, that Pain- 

ting is an Art which is difficult and a great under. 

taking. But they who are endu’d with the quali- 

ties that are neceflary, to it, have no reafon to be 
difcourag’d by that apprehenfion. Labour always Veget. de re 
appears dificult before tis try'd. The paflages by "> >- 
Sea, and the Knowledge of the Stars, have been 

thought impoffible, which notwithftanding have 

been found and compafs’d, and that with eafe by 
thofé.who endeavour'd after them. “Tis a fhamefull vib, , defn: 
thing, fays Cicero, to be weary of Enquiry, when 

what we fearch is excellent. “That which caufes 
| us 
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us to lofe moft of our time, is the repugnance 
which we naturally have to Labour, and the Igno. 
rance, the Malice, and the Negligence of our 
Matters: we wafte much of ‘our time in walking 
and talking to no manner of purpofe, in making 
and receiving idle Vifits, in Play and other Plea- 
fures which we indulge, without-reckoning thofe 
hours which we lofe in the too great care of our 
Bodies; and in Sleep, which we often lengthen out 
till che day is far advanc’d: and thus we pafs 
that Life which we reckon to be fhort, becaufe 
‘we count by the years which we have liv’d, ra- 


ther than by thofe which we have employ’d in ftu- 


dy. °Tis evident that they who liv’d before us, — 


have pa(s’d through all thofe difficulties to arrive 
at that Perfeétion which we difcover intheir Works, 
though they wanted fome of the: Advantages 
which we poffefs, and that none had dabour'd for 


them as they have done for us. For ’tis certain 
y 


_ that thofe Ancient Mafters, and thofe of the laft 


preceding Ages, have left.fuch beautifull Patterns 
tous, that a better and more happy Age can .ne- 
verbe than ours; and chiefly under the Reign of 
our prefenc King, who encourages all the noble 
Arts, and fpares nothing to give them the fhare 
of that Felicity of which he is fo bountifull to his 


Kingdom: and to conduc them with all man 


ner 
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ner of advantages to that fupreme Degree of Ex- 
cellence, which may be worthy of Cor a Mafter, 
and of cee Sovereign Love which he has for them. 
Let us therefore put our hands to the work, with. 


out being difcourag’d by the length of time, nic 


is requilit e for our Studies; but let us ferioufly 


contrive how to proceed ooh the beft Order, and. 
to. follow aready, diligent, and well andertood. 


Method. 

Take Courage therefore, O ye noble Youths ! you 
legitimate Offspring of Minerva, who are born under 
the influence of a happy Planet, &c. Our Author 
intends not here to fow in a barren, ungrateful 
Ground, where his Precepts can Be no Fruit: 
He (peaks to young Painters, ‘bur to. fuch onely 
who are born under the Influence of a happy 


Star; thatis to fay, thofe who have receiv’d from. 
Nature the neceflary difpofitions of becoming: 


reat in the Arc of- Painting: and not to thofe 


who follow that Study through Caprice or by a. 
fortifh Inclination, or for Lucre,. who-are either: 
incapable of receiving the Precepts, or will make: 


a bad ufe of them: wheal receiv d. 
You will do well; &cc. Out Author fpeaks nor 


here of the firft Rudicnenes of Defign; as for ex- 
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ample, The management of the Pencil, the juft. ~ 


relation which the Copy ought to have to the O- 
riginal, , 
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riginal, ¢xc. He fuppofes, that before he begins 
his Studies, one ought to have a Facility of Hand 
to imitate the beft Defigns, the nobleft Pictures 
and Statues, that in few words he fhould have 
made himfelfa Key, wherewith to open the Clo. 
fet of Minerva, and to enter into that Sacred 
Place, where thofe fair Treafures are to be found 
in all abundance, and even offer themfelves to 
us, to make our advantage of them by our Care 
and Genius, 

You are to begin with Geometry, &c. Becaufe - 
that isthe Ground of Perfpeétive, without which 
nothing is to be done in Painting: befides, Geome- 
try is of great ufe in Architectare, and in all chings 


which are of its dependence; ’tis particularly ne- 


@ s10. 


ceflary for Sculptors. 

Set your felf on defigning after the Ancient Greeks, 
&c. Becaufe they are the Rule of Beauty, and 
give us a good Gufto: For which reafon ’tisve- 
ry proper to tie our felves to them, I mean ge- 
nerally {peaking ; but the particular Fruit which 
we gather from them, is what follows. To 
learn by heart four feveral Ayres of Heads: of a 
Man, a Woman, a Child, and anOld Man. 
I mean thofe which have the moft general Ap- 
probation; for example thofe of the Apollo, of 
the Venus de Medices, of the little Nero, (that is, 


when 
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when he was a Child,) and of the God Tiber. It 
would bea good means of learning them, if when 
you have defign’d one after the Statue it felf, you 
defign it immediately after from your own Ima- 
gination, without feeing it ; and afterwards ex- 
amine, if your own work be conformable to the 
firft Defign, Thus exercifing your felf on the 
fame Head, and turning it on ten or twelve fides ; 
you muft do the fame to the Feet, to the Hands, 
to the whole Figure. But to underftand the 
Beauty of thefe Figures, and the juftnefs of their 
Outlines, ic will be neceflary to learn Anatomy : 
when I fpeak of four Heads and four Figures, I 
pretend not to hinder any one from defigning 
many others after this firft Study, but my mean- 
ing is onely to fhow by this, that a great Varie- 
ty of things undertaken at the fame time, diffipates 
the Imagination, and hinders all the Profit; in 
the fame manner as too many forts of Meat are 
not eafily digefted, but corrupt in the Stomach 
inftead of nourifhing the parts. 

And ceafe not Day or Night from Labour, till by Q 511. 
your continual Praétice, &c. In the firft Princi- : 
ples, the Students have not {o much need of Pre- 
cepts as of Practice: And the Antique Statues be- 
ing the rule of Beauty, you may exercife your 
Selves in imitating them without apprehending 
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any confequence of ill Habits and bad Ideas, 
which can be form’d in the Soul of a young Be- 
ginner. “Fis not, as im the School of a Mafter, 
whofe Manner and whofe Guft are ill, and under 
whofe Difcipline, the Scholar fpoils himfelf the 
more he exercifes. 

And when afterwards your Judgment [hall grow 
Pronger, &c. *Tis neceffary to have the Soul 
well form’d,and to have a right Judgment to make 
the Application of his rules upon good Pictures, 
and to take nothing but the good. For there are 
fome who imagine, that whatfoever they find in: 
the Pi€ture of a Mafter, who has acquit’d Repu- 
tation, muft of neceflicy be excellent ; and thefe 
kind of people never fail when they copy to fol- 
low the bad as well as the good things; and to: 
obferve them fo much the more, becaufe they 
feem to be extraordinary and out of the com- 
mon road of others, fo that at laft they come to. 
make a Law and Precept of them. You ought 
not alfo to imitate what is truly good in a crude 
and grofs Manner, fo that it may be fourid out — 
in your works, that whatfoever Beauties there are 
in them, come from fuch or fuch a Mafter. But 
in this imitate the Bees, who pick from every 
Flower that which they find moft proper in it 
to make Honey. In the fame manner a young ~ 

Painter 
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‘Painter fhould colle& from many Pi@ures what 
he finds to be the moft beautifull, and from his 
feveral Colleétions form that Manner which 
thereby he makes ‘his own. 

A certain Grace which was wholly natural and peeu- | 520. 
liar to him, &c. Raphaelin this may be compar’d 
to Apelles, who in praifing the Works of other 
Painters, faid That Gracefulne/s was wanting to them : 
and that without Vanity be might fay, it was his own 
peculiar portion. See the Remark on the 218th, 

Verfe. 

Julio Romano, (educated from his Childhood in { 522. 
the Country of the Mufes,) &c. He means in the 
Studies of the belle lettere, and above all in Poe- 
fy, which he infinitely lov'd. It appears, that 
he form’d his Ideas and made his Guft from read. 
ing Homer ; and in that imitated Zeuxis and Po- 
ignotus, who, as Tyrivs Maximus relates, treated 
their Subjects in their Pictures, as Homer did in 
his Poetry. 

To thefe Remarks{ have annex'd the Opin. 

ons of our Author upon the beft and chiefeft 
‘ Painters of the two foregoing Ages, He tells 
you candidly and briefly what were their Excel- 
| = and what their Failings. 

Ipafs in Silence many things which will be more am- @ 541. 
ply treated in the enfuing Commentary. *Tis evi- 
Ee 2 dent 
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dent by this, how much we lofe, and what da: 
mage we have fuftain’d by our Authors. death, 
fince thofe Gommentaries had undoubtedly con- 
tain'd things of high Value and of great inftru- 
ction. 

To intruft with the Mufes, &c. That. is to 
fay, to write in Verfe, Poetry being under their 
Protection, and confecrated to them. gee 
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JUDGMENT 
Charles Alphonfe du Frefnoy, 


On the Works of the Principal and Beft 
PAINTERS of the two laft Ages. 


p AINTING was in its Perfection among/t 
" the Greeks. The principal Schools were at Sy- 
cion, afterwards at Rhodess at Athens, 
and at Corinth, and at laff m Rome. Wars and. 
Luxury having overthrown the Roman Empire, it 
was totally extinguifhd, together with all the noble 
Arts, the Studies of Flumanity, and the other Sciences. 

It began to appear again in the Year 1450 a- 
mong ft fome Painters of Florence, of which DO- 
MENICO GHIRLANDAIO was one, who was 
Mafter to Michael Angelo, and had fome kind. of 
Reputation, though his manner was Gothique and ve- 
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MICHAEL ANGELO his Schelar, flourifhd 
in the times of Julius the fecond, Leo the tenth, Paul 
the third, and of eight fuccefive Popes. He wasa 
Painter, a Sculptor, and an Architect, both Gril 
and Military. The Choice which he made of his Po: 
tures was not always beautifull or pleafmg: His Guft 
of Defigning was not the fineft, nor bis Out-lines the 
moft elegant: The Folds of his Draperies, and the 
Ornaments of lis Fiabits, were neither noble nor grace- 
full, He was not a little fantaftical and extravagant 
in bis Compofitions ; he was bold even to Rafhne/s, in 
taking Liberties againft the Rules of Per[pective. Fis 
Colouring is not over true or very pleafant. He 
knew not the Artifice of the Lights and Shadows: But 
he dofign'’d more learnedly, and better underftood all the 
Knittings of the Bones, with the Ofsce and Situation 
of the Mufcles ethan any of the modern Painters. ‘There 
Appears acertain Air of Greatnefs and Severity in ‘his 
Figures, in both which be has oftentimes fucceeded: 
But above the reft of his Excellencies, was bis won- 
derfull skill in Architeéture, wherem ‘he has not onely 
Jurpafs-d all the Moderns, but even the Ancients alfo.; 
The St. Peter's of Rome, the St. John’s of Flo- 
rence, the Capitol, the Palazzo Farnefe, and 
is own Houle, are fuficient Teftimonies of it. His 
Scholars were Marcello Venufto, Andrea de Vater- 
ta, I] Roflo, Georgio Vafari, Fra. Baftiano, (who 
com. 


Charles Alpbonfe du Frejnoy, &c: 

commonly pamted for him) and many other Florentines. 

PIETRO PERUGINO defign’d with fuffcient 
knowledge of Nature, but he ws dry and his manner 
little. Edis Scholar was 

RAPHAEL SANTIO, who was born on Good 
Friday, in the Year 1483, and died on Good Friday, 
in the Year 1520: So that he liv'd onely 37 years 
compleat. Ele furpafs’d all modern Painters, becaufe 
he poffefs'd more of the excellent parts of Painting 
than any other ; and ‘tis beliewd, that he equall’d the 


Ancients, excepting onely that he defign'd not naked. 


Bodies with fo much Learning, as Michael Angelo: 
But bis Guft of Defigning is purer and much better. 


Fie painted not with fo good, fo full, and fo gracefult 


a manner as Correggio ;. nor has he any Aiea of the 


Contraft of the Lights and Shadows, or fo ftrong and: 


free a Colouring, as Titian ; but be had a better dif- 
pofition in bis Pieces without comparifon, than either 


Titian, Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the 


veft of the fucceeding Painters to our days. His: 
Choice of Poftures, of Heads, of Oneness the Sui- 
tablene/s of his Drapery, his manner of Defigning, 
his Varieties, bis Contrafts, his Expreffions, were beau- 
tifull in Perfeétion; but above all, he poffefs'd the 
- Graces in fo advantageous a manner, that he has ne- 
ver fince been ‘eed d by any other. There are 


Protraits (or fmgle ve of his) which are r 
nifh d 
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nifh'd Pieces. He was an admirable Architeét, Fe 
was handfome, well made,- and tall of Stature, civil, 
aiid well-natur'd, never refufing to teach another what 
he knew bimfelf. He had many Scholars, amongft 
others, Julio Romano, Polydore, Gaudens, Gi- 
ovanni d’Udine, and Michael Coxis. His Gra- 
ver was Marc Antonio, whofe Prints are admira- 
ble for the correétne/s of their Out-lines. 

JULIO ROMANO was the moft excellent of 
all Raphael’s Scholars ; he had Conceptions which were 
more extraordinary, more profound, and more eleva- 
ted, than evenhis Majter himfelf. He was alfo a great 
Architeét, his Guft was pure and exquifite. He was 
a great Imitator of the Ancients, giving a clear Teftimony 
in all his Produétions, that he was defirows to reftore to 
Prattice the fame Forms and Fabricks which were an- 
cient. He had the good Fortune to find great perfons 


who committed to him the care of Edifices, Veftibu- 


les and Portico’s, all Tetraftyles, Xiftes, Theatres, 
and fuch other places as are not now in ufe. He was 
wonderfull in his Choice of Poftures. Hiis manner 
was drier and harder than any of Raphael’s School. 
Fle did not exaétly underfland the Lights and Sha-" 
dows or the Colours. He is frequently harfh and 
ungracefull: The Folds of bis Draperies are neither beau- 


tifull ner great, eafie nor natural, but all extravagant 


and too like the Habits of Sipages Comedians. He 
was 
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was very knowing in humane Learning. Hs Scho- 
lars were Pirro Ligorio, (who was admirable for An- 
cient Buildings, as for Towns, Temples, Tombs, and 
Trophies, and the Situation of Ancient Edifices) 
fEneas Vico, Bonafone, Georgio Mantuano, and 
others. 

POLYDORE, Scholar to Raphael, defign’d 
admirably well, as to the practical part, having a par- 
ticular Genius for Freezes, as we may fee by thofe of 
white and black, which he has pamted at Rome. He 
imitated the Ancients, but his manner was greater 
than that of Julio Romano: WNeverthele/s Julio 
feems to be the truer. Some admirable Grouppes are 


feen in his Works, and fuch as are not elfewhere to be 


found. He colour’d very feldom, and made Landt- 
Schapes of a reafonable good Gufto. 

GIO. BELLINO, one of the firjt who was of 
any confideration at Weiice, painted very drily accor- 
ding to the manner of his time. Fe was very know- 
ing both in Architecture and Perfpective. He was 
Titian’s firft Mafter, which may eafily be obferv'd in 
the firft Painting of that noble Scholar, in which we 
may remark that Propriety of Colours which his Ma- 
fler has obferv'd. 

About this tme GEORGIONE the Contempora- 
ry of Titian came to excell in Portraits or Face-paint- 
ing, and alfoin great Works. Fe firft began to make 
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choice of Glowing and Agreeabie Colours ; the Perfe-. 
étion and entire Harmony of which were afterwards te: 
be found in Titian’s Piétures. He drefs'd his Fi- 
gures wonderfully well: And it may be truly faid, that: 
but for him, Titian had never arriv d to that height 
of Perfection, which proceeded from the Rivalfbip and: 
Fealoufy of EXonour betwixt thofe two. 

TITIAN was one of the greate/t Colourifts, who- 
was ever known ; he defign’d with much more Eafe and. 
Practice than Georgione. ‘There are to be {een Wo- 
men and Children. of bis hand, which are admirable: 


-both for the Defign and Colouring: the Guft of them: 


_ 45 delicate, charming and noble, with a certain pleafing 


Negligence of the Head-dreffes, the Draperies and Or- 
naments of Habits, which are wholly peculiar to him. 


As for the Figures of Men, he has defignd them but: 
moderately well. ‘There are even fome of his Draperies, 


which are mean and favour of a little guft. His: 


painting is wonderfully glowing, fweet and delicate, 
Fle made Portraiéts, which were extremely noble ; the: 
Poftures, of them being very gracefull, grave, Sve. 


Sify d, and adorn'd after a very becoming fafvion. No. 3 


man ever painted Landt{chape, with fo great a man- 
ner, fo good a colouring, and with fuch a. refemblance- 


of Nature. For eight or ten years fpace, he copy di: fl 
with great labour and exaétne/s whatfoever he under- 
| took; thereby to mae himfelf an eafy way, and i a 
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Charles Alphonfe du Frefnay, &c. 
blifh fome general maximes for his future conduét. 


Befides the excellent guft which he had of Colours, in 
which he excell’d all Mortal Men, he perfeétly under- 


flood how to give every thing the touches which were 


moft fuitable, and proper to them, fuch as diftin- 
guild them from each other; and which gave the 
greateft Spirit, and the moft of Truth. The Piétures 


which he made in his beginning, and in the declenfion of 


bis Age, are of a-dry, and mean manner. He liv'd 
ninety nine years. Eis Scholars were Paulo Vero- 
nefe, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo da Ponte, 
Baflano, and bis Brothers. 

PAULO VERONESE was. wonder fully graceful 
in his Airs of Women: with great variety of fhining 
Draperies ; and incredible vivacity, and eafe. Never- 
thele/S lis Compofition is fometimes improper; and his 
Defign is uncorreét. But his colouring, and whatfo- 
ever depends onit, is fo very. charming in bis Piétures, 
that it furprixes at the firft fight, and makes ws totally 
forget thofe other qualities which are wanting im 
im. 

TINTORET was Scholar to Titian, helt in 
the praétical part of Defigning ; but fometimes alfo 
fuficiently extravagant. He had an admirable Ge- 


-hius for Painting, if he had had as great an affection 


to his Art, and as much patience in undergoing the 
. See of i it, as he had . and viyacity of Nature; 
Ff 2 
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» He has made Pictures, not inferiour in beauty to thofe 


of Titian : ‘his Compofi ition and his Dreffes, are jor 


the moft part improper ; and his Out-lines are not cor- 
rect: But his Colouring, and the dependencies of it, 
like that of his Mafter, are moft admirable. 

The BASSANS had a more mean and poorer guft 
in Painting than Tintoret ; and their Defigns were 
alfo le[S correét than bis. D rh) had indeed an excellent 
guft of Colours ; and have touch'd all kinds of Animals 


with an admirable manner : But were notorioufly i im- 


‘perfect in the Compofition and Defign. 


CORREGGIO painted at Parma two large Cupo- 
los in Frefco, and fome Altar-pieces. This Artift, 
found out certain natural and unaffected Graces, for 
his Madonnas, his Saints, and little Children , 
which were particular to him. Edis Manner is exceed: 
ing great, both for the defign and for the work, but 
withall 1s very uncorreét. Elis Pencil was both eafie 
and delightful, and-’tis to. be acknowlede’d, that he 
painted with great Strength, great Fleightning, great 
Sweetne/s, andliveline[s of Colours, in which none far: 


pafs d him. 


He underftood how to diftribute bis Lights in fuch 


@ manner as was wholly peculiar to himfelf, which gave 


a great force and great roundne/sto bis Figures. This 
manner confifts in extending a large Light, and then 
making it lofe it “id infenfibly in the dark [hadowings, — 

whicle 


> 


Charles Alphonfe du Fref{noy, &c, 
which he plac’d out of the Maffes. And thofe give 
them this great roundne/s, without our being able to 
perceive from whence proceeds fo much of force, anu 
fo vaft.a pleafure to the Sight. "Tis probable, that in 
this part the reft of the Lombard School copied him: 
he had no great choice of gracefull Poftures, nor of 
diftribution for beautifull Grouppes : bis Defign often-. 
times appears lame, and the Pofitions are not much ob- 
ferv'din them. The Afpeéts of bis Figures are many 
times unpleafing ; but his manner of defigning Heads, 
Efands, Feet, and other parts, 1s very great, and well 
deferves our imitation. In the conduct and finifhing 
of a Picture, he has done wonders ; for he painted with 
Jo much Union, that his greateft Works feem'd to have 
been finifh’din the compafs of. one day; and appear, 


as if we [aw them from a Looking-glafs, His Landt- - 


{chape is equally beautifull with bis Figures. 

. At the fame time with Correggio, liv'd and flou- 
rilbd PARMEGIANO , who befides his great man- 
ner of well Colouring, exeell'd alfo both in Invention 
and Defien, with a Genius full of gentlene/s and of 
fpirit, having nothing that was ungracefull in bis 
choice of Poftures and in the dreffes of his Figures, 
which we cannot fay of Correggio: there are Pieces 
of his to be feen, which are both beautifull and cor- 
x6 , ; 
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Thefe two Painters laft mention’d, had very good Scho- 
lars, but they.are known onely to thofe of their own Pro- 
vince ; and befides there is little to be credited of what 
his Country-men fay, for Painting is wholly extin- 
guifh'd amongft them. 
I fay nothing of LEONARDO da VINCI, 

becaufe I have feen but little of bis, though he re- 


ftor'd the Arts at Milan, and had many Scholars 


there. 

LUDOVICO CARRACCI, Uncle to Han- 
nibal and Auguftine, fiudied at Parma after Cor- 
reggio ; and excell'd im Defign and Colouring, with 
fuch a Gracetubnels, and fo much Candour, that Gui- 
do the Scholar of Hannibal, did afterwards. imitate 


him with great. fucce/s. There are fome of bis Pi- 


Etures.to. be feen, which are very beautifull, and well 
ander ftood..... Fle made. his ordinary refidence at Bo- 


logna,, andit was Ede, who put the Pencil into, the 


bands of Hannibal his Nephew. = 
HANNIBAL jn a little time excell’ d hie Mafter, 
an all, parts of Painting : He imitated Correggio, 


Titian, and Raphael, in their different. EO Ah 


be pleas'd, excepting onely that you Jee not mn ‘his, 
Ehuresy:the Noblene/s, ‘the Graces, and the, C 





Raphael, and that his Outlines a e neither fo ce . 


nor [o elegant as his. Ih all other i he i iS WOM 


derfully accomplifh’ d, cand of « ant | Univerlal Genius. eS 
: AUGUS- 
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Charles Alphonfe du Frefnoy, &c: 
AUGUSTINO, Brother to Hannibal, was.alfo 
a very good Painter, and an admirable Graver. He 
had a Natural Son, call’d ANTONIO, who dyed 


at the age of 35 35; and who accor ding to the general 
opinion, woud have furpafsd his Uncle Hannibal : 


for by what he left behind him, it appears that be was- 


of a more lofty Genius. 


GUIDO chiefly imitated Ludovico Carracci, yet 


retain d always fomewhat of the manner which bis Ma- 


frer Lawrence the Flemming taught him. This 
Lawrence liv'd at Bologna, and was: Competitor and: 
Rival to Ludovico Carracci: Guido made the fame 
nfe of Albert Durer, as Virgil did of old Ennius : 


borrow'd what pleas d him; and made it afterwards his 


own: that is, he accommodated what was good in Al-- 
bert to his own manner: which be executed with fo- 
much gracefulne/s andbeanty, that Ee alone got more’ 
Money, and more Reputation-in bistime, than his own: 
Majters, and all the Scholars of: the Carraches, though: 
they were of greater capacitythanbimfelf. Fits Heads. 


yield no manner of precedence to thofe of Raphael. 


SISTO BADOLOCCHI defign'd the beft of all: 


his Scholars: but he dyd young, 
-DOMENICHINO Was a very hnowing Painter, 


and very. laborious, but otherwife of no great Natural’ 


Endowments: ’tis true, he was profoundly skill’ d in all 


the parts of Painting, but wanting Genius, a6 Laid; 


é 
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he had lefs of noblene/s in his Works than all the - 


who ftudied in the School of the Carraches. 

ALBANO was excellent in_ all that belong’d to 
Painting, and adorn'd with variety of Learning. 

JOHN LANFRANG, 4 Man of a great and 
Jprightly wit, [upported lis Reputation for a long time 
with an exitiipaliniey gut of Defign and Colouring. 
But his foundation being onely on the prattical part, he 
at length loft ground in point of correéine/s: fo that 
many of his Pieces appear extravagant and fantaftical, 
And after his Deceafe, the School of the Carraches 
went dayly to decay in all the parts of Painting. 

GIO. VIOLA was very old before he learnd 
Landtfchape, the knowledge of which was imparted to 
him by Hannibal Carracche, who took pleafure to 
inftruét him, fo that he painted many of that kind 
which are wonderfully fine and well colour'd. | 

If we caft our eyes towards Germany and the Low- 
Countries, we may there behold ALBERT DU- 
RER, LUCAS VAN LEYDEN, HOLBEIN, 
ALDEGRAYVE, and ISBIN, who were all Con- 
temporaries. Among thefe, Albert Durer and Hol- 
bein, were both of them wonderfully knowing and had 
certainly been of the firft form of Painters, had they 
travelld into Italy: For nothing can be laid to their 
charge, but onely that they had a Gothique Guft. As 


_ for Holbein, be perform’d yet better than Raphael ; 


_and 


Charles Alphonfe da Fre{noy, &c. 


and I have feen a. Porttait of bis Painting, with 
which one of Titian’s could not come in Competition. 
Amongft the Flemmings, we bad RUBENS, whe 
deriv’d from his Birth, a lively, frees noble and uni- 
verfal Genius. A Genius which was capable not one- 


_ by of raifing him to the rank of the Ancient Paintets,. 


but alfo to the bigheft employment in the Service of bis 
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Country : fo that he was chofen for one of the moft 


important Embailies of our Age. Edis Gufto of De- 
figning favours fomewhat more of the Flemming than 
of the Beauty of the Antique, becaufe he ftay d not long 
at Rome. And though we cannot but .obferve in all 
“his Paintings, fomewhat of great and noble; yet it 
muft be confe/s'd, that generally {peaking, be ‘defi ign d 
not correctly: But for all the other parts of Painting, 
he was as abfolute a Mafter of them, and poffe/s'd them 
all as throughly as any te his Predeceffors i in that noble 
Art. Elis principal Studies were made in Lombardy, 


after the Works of Titian, Paul Veronefe and Tin: 


toret; whofe Cream hehas fkimmd (if you will allow 
the Phrafe) and extratted from their feveral Beau- 
ties many general Maxims and infallible Rules, which 
the always follow’d, and by which hebas acquir’d inhis 
Works, a greater Facility than that of Titian ; more 
of Purity, Truth and Science, than Paul Meronelos 
and more of Majefty, Repofe and Moderation, than 
Tintoret. Io conclude, Fits manner is fo folid, fo 


Gg knowing, 
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Rnowing, and fo ready, that it may feem, this rare 
accomplifh'd Genius was fent from Heaven to inftrutt 
Mankind inthe Art of Painting. — 

Eis School was full of admirable Scholars, among/t 
whom VAN DYCK was he, who beft comprehend. 
ed all the Rules and general Maxims of his Mafter:; 
and who has even excell'd him in the delicacy of his 
Colouring and in his Cabinet Pieces; but bis Guft in 
no defigning Part, was nothing better than that of Ru- 

ens, 
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PREFACE. 


4% HE Title having onely promis’d a fhore 
- Account of the moft Eminent Mafters, 
exc. the Reader mujt expeét to find very 
little more in the {mall Compafs of thefe few Sheets, than 
the Time when, the Place where, by whole Inftruc- 
tions, and im what particular Subject each of thofe 
great Men became Famous. 

In the firfk part, which comprebends the’ prime. - 
Mafters of Antiquity, I have follow’d Pliny: yet 
not blindly, or upon his Authority alone, but chiefly 
in thofe places, where I have found bis Evidence con- 
form d by the concurrent T eftimony of other Writers. - 
The Catalogue of Fran. Junius I have diligentlyper- 
usd; and examin'd moft of the Records cited in it. . 
T have alfo read over the Lives of the Four Principal - 
Painters of Greece, written m Italian, by Carlo Dati : 
of Florence , together with hislearned. Annotations, - 
uponthem > and in a word, have left nothing unregard. 
ed, that coud: give me any manner of Affiftance in this. 
prefent Undertaking. | 

Inthe Chronological part, becaufe I forefawthat « 
the Olympiads, and the Years of Rome, would beof . 

little - 
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‘little ufe. to the generality of Readers, T have adjufted 
-them to the two Vulgar ALras (viz,) the Creation of 


the-World, andthe Birth of Chrift. The Greek Ta- 
lents I have likewife reduc d into Englifh Money : but 
to juftifie-my Account, muft obferve, that here (as in 
moft Authors, where a Talent 1 put abjolutely, and 
without any other Circumftance) the Talentum Atcicum 
Minus is to be under ftood ; which accordmg to the near- 
eft Computation comes to about 187 1. 10 s.of our Mo- 
ney, the Majus being about 62. 1.10. more. _ 
Inthe latter part, which contains the Matters of great- 
eft Note among/t the Moderns, I have been equally di- 
ligent, not onely fearching into all the moft confiderable 
Writers, who have left ws any Memorandums relating 
tothem ; but alfoin procuring from Rome, and other pla- 
ces, the ‘bef Advice that pofibly I could get, concerning 
thofe Painters who are but lately deceas d, and whofe 
Livegs have never yet appear'd in Print. In Italy Ihave 
taken fuch Guides, as I had reafon to believe, were beft 
acquainted inthat Coknerge and in France, Germany, 
Flanders, and Holland, have been govern d by the Au- 
shoes sehobdve' been haji converfant in thofe Parts. For 
the Roman, Florentine, and fome other particular 


_ Matters, Ihave apply'd my felf to the Vite de’ Pittori, 


&c. of Giorgio Vafari, andthat excellent Treatife of 
Gio: Pietro Bellori onthe fame Subjeét. Forthe Lom- 
bard School; I have confulted the Maraviglie dell 

; Arte 
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Arte of Cavalier Ridolfi. For the Bolognefe Pain- 
ters, the Felfina Pittrice of Conte Carlo Cefare Mal- 
vafia. For thofe of Genoua, the Vite de’ Pittori, ee. 
of Rafaelle Soprani nobile Genouefe. For the French 


Matters, the Entretiens fur les Vies, exc. of Felibien. 


For the German, Flemifh, and Dutch Painters, (of 
whom I have admitted but very few into.this Colleéti- 
on) the Academia nobiliffimz Artis Pictorix, of 
Sandrart, andthe Schilder-Boeck of Carel van Man- 
der. For thofe of our own:Country, Iam afhanid 
to acknowledge how diffcult a matter I have found it, to 
get but the leaft Information touching fome of thofe In- 
genious Men, whofe Works have been a Credit and 
Reputation to.it. That all our Neighbours have a 
greater. value for the Profellors of this noble Art, é 
Suficiently evident, in that there has hardly been any one 
Matter of tolerable Parts among/t them, but a Crowd 
of Writers, nay. fome Pens of Quality too, have been 
tinploy din adorning his Lifes,and im tranfmitting bis 
Name honourably to Pofteriry. | 

For the Charaéters of the Italians of the firft Form, 
Thave all along referr'dthe Reader to. the Judgment 
~ of Monfieur du.FRESNOY inthe preceding Pages. 
But for the reft, I have from the Books above-menté 
ond, and the Opinions of the Learned, briefly fhewn, 
wherein their different Talents and Perfections conft-. 


fied: ‘chufing always (in the little ‘Room to which Ihave~ 


been 
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been confin'd) to fet the beft fide forwards, efpecially 
where their few Faults have been over-balane’d by 
their many Virtues. : 

‘By the Figures m the Margin it will eafily appear, 
how careful I have every where been, to preferve the Or- 
der of Time, which mdeed was the thing principally 
intended in thefe Papers. Some few Matters how. 
ever muft be excepted; whom yet I have placed next 
to their Contemporaries, tho I could not fix them in 
any particular Year. Jn all of them I have been very 
exact in fetting-down thew refpective Names, juft as 
they themfelves us'd to do, when they did not write 


-them im Latine. 


If it fhould be Objected, that feveral of the Matters 
herein after-mention d, have already appear'd among ft 


us, in an Englifh Drels : I can onely anfwer, That as 
the Method here made ufe of, # more regular, and quite 


different from any thing that has been hitherto publifh'd. 


~ im this kind; fo, whofoevert fhall think it worth his while 
to compare thefe little Sketches with the Originals 


from which Ihave copy'd them, will find, that I have 
taken greater Care in drawing them true, and that my 
Out-lines are generally more correct, whatever De- 
feéts may be in the Colouring part. 


Ancient — 
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Ancient Matters. 


Y whom, andin what particular Age the Art 

of Painting was firft invented in Greece, 
Ancient Authors are not agreed. —_Ariffotle afcribes 
the honour of it to. EUCHIR, a Kinfman of the 4, yun. 
famous Daedalus, who flourifh’d Anno 1218 be- 2730. 
fore the Birth of Chrift; Theophraftus pleads for ~~~ 
POLYGNOTUS the Athenian , Athenagoras for | 
SAURLAS of Samos ; fome contend for PHILO. 
CLES the Egyptian, and others again for CLEAN- 
THES of Corinth. But howfoever the Learned 
may differ in their Opinions touching the Inventer, 
yet as tothe Art it ar all of them are unanimous, 
that its firft appearance amongft the Greeks, was 
jinctworbeerer a'dveG-than the bare Shadiw of a 
Man, or fome other Body , circumicribd with 
a fingle line onely, call'd by them Sciagraphia, 
and by the Latines, Piétura Linearis. 


The firkt ftep made towards the advancement 
of Painting, was by ARDICES the Corinthian , 
and TELEP HANES of Sicyon, or CRATO of the 
Hh fame 
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fame City; who began to add other lines, by | 
way of fhadowing their Figures, to make them. | 
appear round, and with greater ftrength. But 
fo inconfiderable were the advantages, which the 
Authors of this Manner (call'd Grapbice) gain’d 
by their Invention, that they ftill found it necef- 
fary, to write under each piece, the name of eve- 
ry individual thing which they endeavour'd to. 

- reprefent, leat otherwife the Spectators fhou’d ne- 
ver be able to dilcover what they intended. 
by it.. 


The next Improvement, was by CLEOPHAN- 
TUS of Corinth, who firft attempted to fillup his. . 
Out-lines. with a fingle Colour : from whence his- 
Pieces, and thofe of HYGIEMON, DINIAS, and 
CHARMAS his followers, got the name of Me. 
nochromata, (viz,) Pictures of ene colour. | 


EUMARUS the Athenian, began-to paint Mer. 
and Women in a manner different from each. 
other, and ventured ro imitate all forts of Ob-- 
jects: but was far excell’ by his Difciple..  ~ 


CIMON the Cleonzan, who found out the Art~ 
of Painting Aliforieally, defign’d his Figures in, 
variety of Poftures, diftinguith'd the feveral parts. 
7 of 
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of the Body by their Joints, and was the firft who 
took notice of the folds of Draperies, in his Pieces. 


In what Century the Ma/ters abovemention’d 
liv'd, Antiquity has given.usno Account: yet cer- 
tain it is, that about the time of the Foundation 4x, Mun. 
of Rome, Anno 750 ante Chr.the Greciaus had car- 3198. 
ry d Painting to fuch a height of Reputation, a 
Candaules King of Lydia, firnam’d Myrfilus, che 
laft of the Heraclide, and who was kill’d by Gyges 
Anno quarto Olymp. 16. for a Pigture made by 
BULARCHUS, reprefenting a Battel of the Mag- 
nefians, gave its weight in Gold. 


PANAENUS of Athens, liv’d Olymp. 83. Anno 
446 ante Chr. and is celebrated for having pain- 3502. 
tedithe Battel at Marathon, between the Athenians ~A~ 
and Perfians, fo very exaQly, that Miltiades, and 
all the General Officers on both fides, were eafi ly 
to be known, and pagel: dfrom each other in 
that Piece. 


_.. PHIDIAS his Brother, the Son of Charmidas, 
flourifh’d Ohmp. 84. Anne 442. ante Chr. and was 3506. 
famous both for Painting and Sculpture: but par- —V~o 
ticularly in the latter fo profoundly skill’d, chat 
his Statue of Fupiter Reps was by the Ancients 

Hh 2 efteem’d 
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efteem’d one of the Seven wonders of the World, 
as his Minerva, in the Citadel of Athens, made of 
Ivory and Gold, was (by way of Eminence) call’d 
the Beautiful Form. He was very intimate with 
Pericles, the Athenian General ; and fo much en- 
vyd upon that account, and for the Glory which 
he acquir’d by his Works, that his Enemies cou’d 
never be at reft till they had plotted him into a 
Prifon, and had there (as fome fay) taken away 
his Life by Poifon. 


POLYCLETUS, a Native of Sicyon, and the 
An. Mun. moft renowned Sculptor in his time, liv’d Olymp. 
3518. 87. Anno 430 ante Chr. and befide the Honour 
“Y™ which he gain’d, by having brought the Ba/f- 
Relievo to perfection, is commended for divers 
admirable pieces of work; but chiefly, for being 
the Author of that moft accomplifh’d Model , 
call'd the Canon: which comprehending in it felf 
alone all the feveral perfections, both of Feature, 
and Proportion, in Humane Bodies, by the joie 
confent of the moft eminent Artifts, as well 
Painters as Sculptors, then in being, was unani- 
moufly agreed upon to be handed down to Po- 
fterity, as the Standard, or infallible Rule of true 
Beauty. | 


In 
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In this Olympiad allo were MYRON, and SCO. — 
PAS, both excellent in Sculpture; and in fome 
re{pects equal even to Polycletus himfelf. 


POLYGNOTUS the Thafian, was the Difciple 
of his Father Aglaophon, and particularly famous 
for reprefenting Women; whom he painted in. 
lightfom and fhining Draperies, adorning their 
heads with drefles of fundry colours, and giving 
a greater freedom to his Figures, than had been 
usd by any of his Predeceflors. His principal 
Works, were thofe which he made gratis in the 
Temple at Delphi, and the grand Portico at Athens, 
call’d the Various; in honour of which it was fo- 
lemnly decreed, in a general Council of the 4n- 
-phictyons,that where-ever he fhould travel in Greece, 


his charges fhould be born by the Publick. He 


died fometime before the 9 Olmp. which was An. Mun; 
| 530. 
Anno 418 ante Chr. , | 


APOLLODORUS the Athenian, liv’d Olymp. 94. 
Anno 402 ante Chr. and was the firft who inven- 3546s. 
ted the Art of mingling his Colours, and of ex- ~V~ 
prefling the Lights and Shadows. He was ad- 
mir’d alfo for his judicious choice of Nature, and 
in the beauty and ftrength of his Figures {urpafled 


all the Mafters. who went. before him. He ex- 
ee! — _.eell'd. 
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cell’d likewife in Sculpture, but was furnam’d the 
‘Madman, from a ftrange humour which he had, 
of deftroying even his very beft Pieces, if after he 
had finifh’d them, he cou’d dilcover any fault, thé 


never fo inconfiderable. 


An. Man, CEUXIS of Heraclea, flourifh’d Ammo quarto 
3553. Obmp. 95. Ano 395 ante Chr. and was fam’d for 
~~ being the moft excellent Colowrift of all the Ancients; 
though Cicero, ‘Pliny, and other Authors tell us, 
there were but four Colours then in ufe (viz,) 
white, yellow, red and black. ‘He was cenfur'd by 
fome, for making his Heads too big ; and by 
Ariftotle,-for not being able to exprefs the Man- 
ners, and Paffions. “He was very famous not- 
withftanding for the Helena which he painted for 
the People of Crotona; in the Compofition of 
which he collected from five naked Virgins (the 
moft beautiful that Town con'd produce ) 
whatever he obferv’d Nature had form’d moft 
perfect in each, and united all thofe admirable 
parts in that fingle Figure. He was extoll’d like- 
wife for feveral other Pieces; but being very rich, 
coud never be prevail’d upon to fell any of 
them, becaufe he thought them to be above any 
price; and therefore chofe rather to give them 
away freely to Princes, and Cities. He died (as 
“tis 

* 
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tis generally faid) of a fit of Laughter, at the 
fight of a Comical old Woman’s Picture, which 
he had drawn. 


PARRHASIUS a Native of Ephefus, and Ci- 


tizen of Athens, was the Son and Dilciple of Evenor,. 


and the Contemporary of Zeuxis, whom he over- 
came in the noted Conteft between them, by de- 


- ceiving him with a Curtain, which he had painted: 


fo excellently well, that his Antagonift miftook it 
for the Nature ic felf: He was the firft who ob- 


ferv'd the Rules of Symmetry in his works ; and’ 


was much admired for the livelinefs of his expref- 


fion, and for the gayety and graceful Airs of. his. 
Heads: but above all, for the foftnefs and elegance. 


of his Out-lines; and for rounding off his Figures, 


fo as to make them appear withthe greater firength: 
and relievo. He was wonderfully fruitful of In-. 


vention, had a particular talent im {mall pieces, 


ially in wanton Subjects, and finifh’d all. 
his works to the laft degree of perfection. Bur 


withall was fo-extravagantly vain and arrogant, 


that he commonly wric himfelf Parrbofius the 


Bean, the Sir Courtly (Ate gtey1G,) went cloath’d 


in purple, with a Crown of Gold 


on. his. 
Head, pretended. co derive his fakncc ace A. 
pollo, and fty!d hinafelf the Prince of bis Profefion. . 
. ak Yet: 


e 
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Yet, tohis great affliction, was humbl'd at laft by 


TIMANTHES of Sicyon (or as fome fay, of 
(thnus) who in a Difpute becwixt them, wasb 
the majority of Votes declared the better Painter : 
And befides was as eminent for the fingular mode- 
fty and {weetnefs of his Difpofition, as for the 


agreeable variety of his Invention, and peculiar 


happinefs in moving the Paffions. His moft ce- 


lebrated works were the /leeping Polyphemus, and. 
the Sacrifice of Iphigenia; in both which (as in all 


his other Performances) his diftinguifhing Cha- 


ratter appeard, in making more to be under- 


ftood, than was really exprefsd in his Pieces. 


In this time alfo flourifh’d EUPOMPUS of 
Sicyon, an excellent Artift, and whofe Authority 
was fo very confiderable, that out of the two 
Schools of Painting, the Afiatick and the Greek, he 
made a third, by dividing the laft into the Attick » 
and the Sicyonian. His beft Difciple was 


AMP HILUS a Native of Macedonia, who to 
the Art of Painting joyn'd the Study of the Liberal 
Arts, efpecially the Mathematicks : and us’d to fay, 
that without the help of Geometry, no Painter could. 
ever arrive at perfection. He was the firft who © 

taught | 
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taught his Art for fet-rates, but never took a Scho. 
lar for lefs timethan ten years. What reputation 
and intereft he had in his own Country, and what 
ufe he made of it, for the honour and advance- 


ment of his Profefion, fee Pag. 83. 


PAUSLAS of Sicyon, a Difciple of Pamphilns, 
was the firft who painted upon Walls and Ceil- 
ings: and amongft many rare qualities, was ex- 
cellent at fore-/hortening his Figures. His moft fa- 
mous Piece was the Picture of his Miftrefs Glycera, 
in a fitting pofture, compofing a Garland of 
Flowers: for a Copy of which L, Lucullus, a 
noble Roman, gave two Talents (375 lib.) 


EUPHRANOR the Ifthnian, flourifh’d Olmp. An. Mun. 
104, Anno 362 ante Chr. He was an Univer/al 3586. 
Mafter, and admirably skill’d both in Sculpture ~W™ 
and Painting. His Conceptions were noble and ele- 
vated, his Style mafculine and bold; and he was 
the firft who fignaliz’d himfelf by reprefenting 
the Majefty of Heroes. He writ feveral Volumes 
of the Art of Colouring, and of Symmetry, and yet 
notwithftanding fell into the fame Error with 
Zeuxis, of making his Heads too big in proporti- 
on to the other parts. 


li  PRAXI. 
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PRAXITELES the fam’d Seulptor , particu. 
larly celebrated for his Venus of Gnidus, and other 
excellent performances in Marble, was the Con- 
temporary of Exphranor. 


An. Mun. _ CYDIAS of Gthnus, liv'd Olymp, 106, Anno 354 
3594, ante Chr. and rais‘d his reputation fo nck by his 
~~ works, that Hortenfiws the Roman Orator , gave 
44 Talents, (8250 lib.) for one of his Pieces, con- 

taining the Story of the Argonauts, and built a 


noble Apartment on urpete for it, in his Villa at 
Tufculum, 


APELLES the Prince of Painters, was a Na- 
tive of Coos, an Ifland in the Archipelago ( now 

: known by the name of Lango) and flourifh’d 0- 
3618. bmp. 112, Anno 330 ante Chr. He improv d the 
\“V™ noble talent which Nature had given him, in the 
School of Pamphilus; and afterwards by degrees 
becamefo much in efteem with Alexander the Great, 

that by a public Edi he ftriétly commanded , 

that no other Ma/ter fhou’d prefume to make his 
Portrait ; that none but Lyfippus of Sicyon fhou’d 

caft his Statue in Brafs; and that Pyrgoteles onely 

fhou’d grave his Image in Gems and Precious Stones. 

And in farther teftimony of his particular refpeét 
to this Artif?, he prefented him, even with a 

mo 
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moft beautiful and charming Miftrels Campajpe, 
with whom Apelles had fall’n in Love, and by 
whom, ’twas fuppos'd he copy’d his Venus (Anadyo- 
mene) rifing out of the Sea. Grace was his pecu- 
liar portion, as our Author tells us, Page 150, and 


211. In which, and in knowing, when he had 


done Enough, he tranfcended all who went before 
him, and did not leave his Equal in the world. 
He was miraculoufly skill’d in taking the true li- 
neaments and features ofthe Face: Infomuch that 
(if Apion the Grammarian may be credited) Phy/i- 
ognomi/ts upon fight of his Piétures onely, cou’d 
tell the precife time of the parties death. He was 
admirable likewife in reprefenting people in their 
laft Agonies. And ina word, fo great was the 
veneration paid by Antiquity to his Works, that 
feveral of them were purchas'd with heaps of 
Gold, and not by any fet number or weight of 
pieces. He was moreover extremely candid and 
obliging in his temper, willing to inftruct all 

e who ask’d his advice, and generous even to 
his moft potent Rivals. 


PROTOGENES of Caunus, aCity of Caria fub- 


- je& tothe Rhodians, was by the’ Ancients eftecm’d 


one of the four beft Painters in Greece: but liv’d 


miferably poor, and very little regarded in his 
Se ee own 
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own Country, till Apelles having made him a vifir, 
to bring him into Reputation, bought up feveral 
of his Pictures, at greater rates than he ask’d for 
them; and pretending, that he defign’dto fell ’em 
again for his own work, the Rhodians were glad 
to redeem them upon anyterms. Whofe Difciple 
he was, is not certainly known; but ‘tis general- 
ly affirm’d, that he {pent the greateft part of his 
life in painting Ships, and Sea-pieces onely: yet 
applying himfelf at laft to nobler Subjects, he be- 
came an Artift fo well accomplifh’d, that Apelles 
confefs'd he was in all refpects at leaft equal to 
himfelf, excepting onely, that never knowing when, 
to leave off, by overmuch diligence, and toonice 
a correctnels, he often difpirited and deaden’d the 
Eife. He. was famous alfo for feveral Figures 
which he made in Bra/s:: but his mof€ celebrated 
piece of Painting, was that of Faly/us, which coft 
him feven years ftudy and labour, and which 
favd the City of Rhodes from being burnt by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Vide Page 84. ‘a 


Of MELANTHIUS we have nothing certain, 


but that he was brought up at Sicyon, (the beft 


School of Greece) under» Pamphilus,-ac the fame 
time with Apelles. “That he contributed both by 
his Pen, and Pencil, to the: Improvement of hiis 


ren Ss 
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Art ; and amongft many excellent Pieces, painted 
Ariftratus the Sicyonian “Tyrant, in a Triumphal 
Chariot, attended by Victory, putting a wreath 
of Laurel upon his Head; which was highly 
efteem’d. 


ARISTIDES of Thebes, the Difciple of Euxeni- 


das, livd in thefame Olympiad with Apelles, and 
was the firft who by the Rules of At, attain’d a 
perfect knowledge of exprefling the Paffions and 
Affections of the Mind. And though his colour- 
ing was fomewhat hard, and not fo very beauti- 
ful as cou’d be wifh’d, yet notwithftanding fo 
much were his Pieces admird, that after his de- 


ceafe, Attalus King of Pergamus; gave an hun- 


dred Talents (1875 olib.) for one’ of them. 


His Contemporary was ASCLEPIODORUS the 
Athenian, equally skill'd in the Arts of Sculpture 


and Painting ; but in the latter, chiefly applauded 
for the beauties of a correct Style, and the truth of 
his Proportion: In which Apelles declared himfelf 


as,much inferior to this Artif, as he was to AM: 


PHION, inthe ordering, and excellent difpofiti- 
_ onof his Figures. The moft famous Pictures of Af- 
clépiodorus, were thofe of the twelve Gods, for 


which Muafon the Tyrant of Elatea, gave himthe: 
¥alue of about 300 I. Sterl.a-piece. As 
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About the fame time alfo were the feveral Ma- 
fters following (viz.) THEOMNESTUS, fam‘d 


for his admirable talent in Portraits. 


NICHOMACHUS, the Son and Difciple of 
Ariftodemus, jaotnaiiied for the incredible facility 


and freedom of his Pencil. 


NICOP HANES, celebrated for the Elegance of 
his Defign, and & his grand Manner, and Ma- 
jelty of Style ; in which few Mafters were to be. 
compar d to int. 


PYREICUS was famous for little pieces only ; 
and from the fordid and mean Subjects to which | 
he addigted himfelf (fuch asa Barbers, or Shoe. 
makers Shop, the Stil-life, Animals, Herbage, 8c.) 

got the furname of Rhyparographus. Yer though 
Fis Subjects were poor, his Performance was ad- 
eek And the {mallet Pidtures of this Atif, 
were oSicadi d more, and fold at greater Rates, 
than the larger Works of many other Majters. 


ANTIDOTUS. the Difciple of Euphranor, was” 
extremely diligent, and induftrious, but very flow — 
at his Pencil; which as to the colouring part was 
generally hard aod dry. He waschiefly remarkable 
for having been the Maffer of NE 
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NICIAS of . Athens, who painted Women in 4n, Mun: 
Perfection, and flourifh’d about the 114. Olymp. 3626. 
Anno 322 ante Chr. being univerfally extoll’d for “vw 
the great variety and noble choice of his Subjects, 
for the force and relievo of his Figures, for his 
great skill in the diftribution of the lights and 
fhadows, and for his wonderful dexterity in re- 
prefenting all forts of four-footed Animals, beyond 
any Mafter in his time. His moft celebrated 
Piece was that of Homer's Hell; for which having 
refuled 60 Talents (11250 lib.) offer’d him by 
King Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, he generoufly 
made a Prefent of it to his own Country. He was 
likewife much efteem’d by all his Contemporaries 
for his excellent Talent in Sculpture; and as Pliny 
reports, by Praxiteles himfelf: which yet feems 
highly improbable, confidering, that by his own 
account , there were at leaft 40 years betwixt 
them. | | 


ATHENION. of Maronea, a City of Thrace, 
a Difciple of Glancion the Corinthian, was about 
this time alfo as much in vogue as Nicias : and 
though his colouring was not altogether fo agree- 
able, yet in every other particular he was even 
fuperior to him, and wou'd have mounted to the 
higheft pitch of Perfection, if the length of his 2b 

Ly: 3 
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had been but anfwerable to the great extent of 
his Genius. 


An. Mun. FABIUS a noble Roman, painted the Temple of 
3647. Health in Rome, Anno U. C. 450, ante Chr. 301: 
~v™ and glory’d fo much in his Performances there, 
that he affum’d to himfelf for ever after, the fur- 

name of Piéfor, and thought ic no difparagement 

to one of the moft Illuftrious Families in Rome, 


to be diftinguifh’d by that Title. 


3698. NEALCES liv'd Olymp. 132, Anno 250 ante 
wv Chr. in the time of Aratus the Sicyonian General , 
who was his Patron, and intimate Friend. His 
particular Character, was a ftrange vivacity of . 
thought, a fluent fancy, and a fingular happinefs 
in explaining his intentions (as appears Pag. 148.) 
He is befides frequently mention’d by Writers, 
for that having painted a Hor/e, and being weary’d 
with often trying in vain to exprefs the foam pro- 
ceeding from-his Mouth, he flung his Pencil in a 
great paflion againft the Picture, which lighted fo 
luckily, that to his amazementhe found, Chance 

had finifh’d his Defign, much better than he 
with all his artand labour cou’d havedone. ~ 
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~METRODORUS flourifh’d Anno 168 ante Chr. An. Mun. 
and liv’d in fo much credit and reputation at Athens, 3780. 
that Paulus Amilius, after he had overcome Per- “W™ 
feus King of Macedon, Anno 3 Ohmp. 152. having 
defir’'d the Athenians to fend him one of their moft 
learned Philofophers to breed up his Children, and 
a skilful Painter to adorn his Triumph, Métro- 
dorws was the perfon unanimoufly chofen, as the 
fitteft for both Employments. 


MARCUS PACUIIUS of Brundufium, theNe- 3797. 

phew of old Ennius, was not onely an eminent “~V~ 
Poet himfelf, and famous for feveral ‘Tragedies 
which he wrote, but excell’d alfo in Painting : 
Witnefs his celebrated Works, at Rome, in the 
Temple of Hercules, in the Forum Boarium. He 
flourifh'd Anno U.C. 600, ante Chr. 151, and 
died at Tarentum, almoft go years of age. 


TIMOMACHUS of Byzantium (now Conftanti- 3901. 
nople) liv'd Anno. C. 704, ante Chr. 47, in the ~V™ 
time of Julius Cefar, who gave him 80 Talents 
(15000 lib.) for his Pieces of Ajax and Medea, 
which he placed in the Temple of Venus, from 
whom he deriv’d his Family. He was commen- 
ded alfo for his Oreftes and Iphigenia: but his. Ma- 


fter-piece was the Gorgon, or Medufas Head. 
K k About 
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About the fame time alfo ARELLIUS was fa- 
mous at Rome, being as much admir’d for his ex- 
cellent talent in Painting, as he was condemn’d 
for the fcandalous ufe which he made of it, in ta- 
king all his Idea’s of the Goddeffes from common 
Strumpets , and in placing his Miffreffes in the 
Heavens, amongft the Gods, in feveral of his 
Pieces. " 


An, Mun. LUDIUS liv’d in great Reputation, under 4y- 

3907. guftus Cefar, who began his Reign Anno U.C. 710, 

“VY™ ante Chr. 41. Heexcell’d in grand Compofitions, and 

was the firft who painted the Fronts of Houfes, 

in the Streets of Rome: which he beautify’d with 

great variety of Landt/chapes, and pleafant Views, 

together with all other forts of different Subjects, 
manag’d after a moft noble manner. 


An. Dom.  TURPILIUS a Roman Knight, liv’d inthe time 
69. of Vefpafian, who was chofen Emperour, An. Dom. 
~~ 69. And though he painted every thing with his 
left hand, yet was much applauded for his admi- 

table Performances at Verona, 


His Contemporaries were CORNELIUS PE 
NUS, and ACTIUS PRISCUS, who with their 


Pencils adorn’d the Temples of Honour and Virtue, — 
repaird. 
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repaird by Ve/pafian. But of the two, Prifcus 


came neareft in his /tyle and manner of Painting, 
to the purity of the Grecian School. 


And thus have I given the Reader a fhort Ac- 
count, of all the moft eminent Mafters who 
flourifh’d in Greece, and Rome, in the compals of 
more than a thoufand Years. °Tis true indeed, 
that for a long time after the Reigns of Ve/pafian, 
and Titus hisSon, Painting and Sculpture continu d 
in great reputation in Italy. Nay, we are inform’d, 
that under their Succeflors Domitian, Nerva, and 
Trajan, they fhin’d with a Luftre almoft equal to 
what they had done under Alexander the Great. * Tis 
true alfo, that the Roman Emperours Adrian, An- 
tonine, Alexander Severus, Conftantine, and Valenti- 
nian, were not onely generous Encouragers of 
thefe Arts, but in the practice of them alfo fo well 
skill’d, that they wrought feveral extraordinary 
Pieces with their own hands ; and by their Ex- 
ample, as well as their Patronage, raisd up ma- 
ny confiderable..4rtifis in both kinds, But the 
Names of all thofe excellent Men being unhappily 
loft with their Works, we muft here conclude our 
Catalogue of the ANCIENT MASTERS: and 
fhall onely take notice, that under that Title, All 
thofe are to be comprehended, who practifed 
KK z Painting 
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An. Dom. Painting or Sculpture either in Greece or Rome, be- 
580. fore the year of our Lord 580. At which time 
iv™ the Latine Tongue ceafing to be the common Language 
of Italy, and becoming mute, Al the noble Arts 
and Sciences (which in the two preceding Centu- 
ries had been brought very low, and by the con- 
tinual Invafions of the Northern Nations reduc’d 
to the laft extremities) expir'd with it: and in the 
Reign of Phocas the Emperour, foon after, lay bu- 
ry d together, as in one common Grave, in the 

Ruins of the Roman Empire. 
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Modern Matlers, 


‘ Coe CIMABUE , nobly defcended, — , 


and born at Florence, Anno 1240, wasthe 12,40. 
firft who reviv'd the At of Painting in Italy, He | 
was a Difciple of fome poor ordinary Painters, 
fent for by the Government of Florence from 
Greece : whom he foon furpafs’d, both in Drawing, 
and Colouring , and gave fomething of ftrength 
and freedom to, his Works, at which they cou’d 
never arrive. And though he wanted the Art of 
managing his Lights and Shadows, was but little 
acquainted with the Rules of Perfpeétive, and in 
divers other particulars but indifferently accom- 
plifh’d; yet the Foundation which he laid for fu- 
ture Improvement, entitled him to the name of 
the Father of the Fir/t Age, or Infancy of the Mo- 
dern Painting. Some of his Works are yet re- 
Maining ac Florence, where he was famous alfo 
for his skill in Architefture, and where he died ve- Et. 60. 


ty rich, Anno 1300. VS 
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GIOTTO his Difciple, born near Florence, Anno 
1276, was a good Sculptor and Architeét, as well 
as a better Painter than Cimabue. He began to 
fhake off the ftiffnels of the Greek Majters ; endea- 
vouring to give a finer Air to his Heads, and more 
of Nature to his Colouring, with proper Poftures 
to his Figures. He attempted likewife to draw 
after the Life, and to exprels the different Paffions 
of the Mind: but cou’d not come up to thelive- 
linefs of the Eyes, the tendernefs of the Flefh, or 
the ftrength of the Mafcles in naked Figures. He 
was fent for, and employ'd by Pope Benediét IX. 
in St. Peter’s Church at Rome, and by his Succef- 
for Clement V. at Avignon. He painted feveral 
Pieces alfo at Padoua, Naples, Ferrara, and in o- 
ther parts of Italy; and was every where much 
admir’d for his Works: but principally, for a 
Piéture which he wrought in one of theChurches _ 
of Florence, reprefenting the Death of the B. Virgin, 
with the Apo/fles about her: the Attitudes of which 
Story, M. Angelo Buonaroti usd to fay, coud not 
be better defign’d. He flourifh’d in the time of 
the famous Dante and Petrarch, and was in great 
efteem with them, and all the excellent Men in 
yhis Age. He died Amo 1336. 


AN. 
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ANDREA TAFFI, and GADDO GADDI were 


his Contemporaries, and the Reftorers of Mo/aic- 
workin Italy: which the former had learnt of Apol- 
lonivs the Greek, and the latter very much improv’d. 


At the fame time alfo was MARGARITONE, 
a Native of Arezzo in Tufcany, who firft invented 
the Art of Gilding with Leaf. gold, upon Bole-arme- 


nhac. 


SIMONE MEMMI, born at Siena, a City in ~~ 
the borders of the Dukedom of Florence, Aino 1285. 
1285, was a Diflciple of Giotto, whofe manner 
he improv’d in drawing after the Life: and is par- 

_ ticulatly celebrated by Petrarch, for an excellent 

Portrait, which he made of his beloved Laura. 
~ He was applauded for his free and eafie Invention, 
and began to underftand the Decorum in hisCom- 4. 60. 


pofitions. Obiit Anno 1345. as 


TADDEO GADDI, another Dilciple | of Giotto, ~AN 
born at Florence, Aino 1300, excell’d his Mafter 1399 
in the beauty of his Colouring, and the livelinefs 
of his Figures. He was alfo.a very skilful Archi- 
tect, and much commended for the Bridge which 
he Buile over the River drno, at Flor ence. He died At. 50. 


Amo 1350. me ee 
TOMAS 0 
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AN . TOMASO, calla GLOTTINO, for his affecting 
1324» 2nd imitating Giotto’s manner, born, alfo. at ah 
rencey ANYO. 13 245 began. to add _freng th to 
Ei. His Figures, and to.improye the. Art of "Ber |peébive 
pre He died Anno, 13.5.6. 


ce FOHANNES ab EYK, ‘commonly. iia 
of Os a BRUGES, born at Mafeech on the River Maex 


in the Low-Countries,, Anno. 137,09, was a Difciple 
of his Brother Hubert, and a confiderable Pain- 
ter: but aboveall things famous for having been. 
the happy Inventer ofthe ART of PAINTING 
IN OYL, Anno 1410, (thirty years before Print 
ing was found out by Fobn Guttemberg, of Strafe 
Zit. 71. burgh.) He died Anno 1441, haying fome years) 
—w~ beter his. deceafe communicated his Invention tm 


c 
ANTONELLO of Meffina, who travell d Goan 
his own Country into Flanders on purpofe'to learn 
the Secret: and returning to Sicily, and afterwards 
to Venice, was the firft who ‘mi andtaught 
it in Italy... He died Anno LEtat. 49. 6 wel 


In the receding Century flourifh’d feveral pare 
Mafters ame Repute; but their. Manner being’ 
the fame, or but very little different from that of 
Giotto, it will be fufficient to mention the Names. 

onely 
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onely of fome of the moft Eminent, and fuch | 

were Andrea Orgagna, Pietro Cavallino, Stefano, Bo- 

namico Buffalmacco, Pietro Laurati, Lippo, Spinel, 
Cafentino, Pifano, &c. And thus the Art of Pain- 

ting continu’d almoft at a. ftand for about an 
hundred years; advancing but flowly, and ga- 
thering but little ftrength, till the time of 


MAS ACCIO, who was born in Tufcany, Anno WA 
1417, and for his copious Invention, and true '4!7- 
manner of Defigning ; for his delightful way of 

~ Colouring, and the graceful Actions which he 
gave his Figures; for his loofenefs in Draperies, 
and extraordinary Judgment in Per/peétive, is rec- 

_ kon’d to have been the Mafter of the Second, or 
Middle Age of Modern Painting: which ’tis thought 
he wou'd have carry’d to a much higher degree of 
Perfection, if death had not ftopp'd him invhis 7. , « 
Career (by Poyfon, as it was fuppos'd) An. 1443. AVAL 


GENTILE, and GIOVANNI, the *Sons and ~A~~ | 
Difciples of GIACOMO BELLINO, werebornat '47' 
 Fenice, (Gentile, Anno 1421,) and were fo emi- 
nent intheir time, that Gentile was fent for to Con- 
frantinople, by Mahomet M1. Emperour of the Turks : 
for whom having (amongft other things) painc- 
ed the Decollation of §. John Baptift, the Emperour, . 
B; bet | 


to 


_— 
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to.conyince-him»that the Neck afrer its feparation 
from the Body, cou’d not) be;. fo; long j as-he,had 
made; it) in his, -Picture., order’d a Slave. co, be 
brought to him, and cepa his Head.to be 
immediately, ftruck, off in_his) prefence : which. fo 
cetrifi'd Gentile, that he con *d.never beat reft, ill 
» he got leave ro, return home; . which; the, 
rour granted, after he had Knighted, him, - ste 
nobly rewarded him for his Services. The moft 
confiderable Works of thefe Brothers, are at Venice, 
where Giovanni liv-d to, the age of 90. years, ha. 
vingvery. rarely painted anything but Sexipeure. 
Stories, and, Religious Subjelts, which he perform’d 
fo well, .as to be efteem’d the-moft excellent of 
Et. Bo. all, the | Bellini, See, more of him. ia 217%. 


An Gentile died ann I$ Pleo Smoliau, gniblodsilas 


Y germs 


Oe ANDREA MANTEGNA, ‘born 2 at, Padouas, 

pre sony aon 143 15a Dilciple of Squarcione , was, very | 
= eorreétin Defigning, admirable in fore: fhort’ 

his Figureg,.well vers'd in Per [peétive, and arriv’d 
to.great knowledge in the Antiquities, by his 

tinu’d application ro the Statues, Ba/s-Relievo's; Bees 

Yet however his neglect of feafoning his Studies 

_ after the Antique, with the, living Beauties of Na 

ture, has given him a Pencil cpa hard and, 

one Sat ehides Hs Raney is generally. tiff, 


accordin 
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according tothe manner of thofe times, and too 
mich perplex’ d‘with little folds. ‘The beft of his 
Works: (artd for’ whith he'was Knightéd,’ bythe 
Marquels Toldovico' Gonzaga, “Of Mantota) “are the 
Trinmphs of Fulits Cafar, now at Hamipton-Court. 
He died Anno 1517, having’ Been the “firft (ac? 
cording to Aus who serio the art of Gra: At. 86. 
se in Hal DED 9 yey Si ac i A Eas 
P90) 2h fl DePTE 
«3 ANDREA PPRROCCHTO 3 Herbie? ‘born WA 
Armo'1'4.3.25 “was well’ skill’d ‘in’ Geometr), Optics, '43?- 
Sculpture, Mific, ‘and Painting’: but’ left’ off the 
laft,‘becaufe in'a Piece which ‘he had made of St. 
Fobi Baptizing our Saviour, Leonardo da Vinct, ‘one 
Of'liis Scholars, had by his order, painted an TATE. ¢ 
gel, holding up fome part “of our Saviour’s'Gat- - 
ments, which fo far. excell’d’ all the reft of An. _ 
area's Figuies, that inrag *d to be’ out-done by a 
Yomighin, he refolv’d never to make ufe’ of ‘hits 
— Peed any more.” He' was the’ firft who’ found 
out the be of taking and | referving theMfikentehs of 
aity’Face,' by moulding off the Features in mbt sini 


He died’ Anno Pak fe dx i me ong ett Lg on 


rbaat Ma 2ict. 19vaINod 

| RMA SIGNOREL LE ¢ éf Cari a City {AAA 
edom of Florence, boi’ Anno 1439, was 1439: 

a Dipl Of "Pietro S.Sepulebro, “and fo ‘exeellént - 

A ee pats Ll 2 at 


LBD Mader Mayers. 
Rabie Nad —: froin: Pie whieh fe 
Be : a atS@htirch at\07. 
Zt. 8290) , 


; oi 4 oH difeveraberitiie 
a gre grit He died very teh, 
2891 she ga asd. zit gnivoils 
aol. iB 1 b*visodbo bed od doidw. .noifoshieq 


rari Pier 0 WCOSINO™S “Flereitiney ‘Sena ie 


peree 4 s'a' Dif 18 of Cofmiie! Rapfelli2 
Ms ag ee mete roe 


Raat ly white ie of Chobe’, 
th i au To t!4vadin paiticiage Sates, “Fete, 
aris eK agaiit-Fi. 
pe gant and efote “he applyd him(clfpfor*the- 
ft “pat “to ‘Ba cch fides 0M queradess Bec. 
fit. Oh 1934. 9 g obi noo Is75¥ 


 1971g-9190W. 
i ee ae i813 


0 emtA 913 ni b tigxs i Law. 
mA “LEONARDO: da’ VINCI, born py “- 
ihe” ‘call’; heat the City’ of Florence, “Anno 


Can Bred ‘ip! under Andrea’ Verrocchio; but 1a te 
pals’ d him, and all others his Predeceffors;ochatthe 


ie is own'd in to have been the Mafter | of the Third, or 
f were th 7 Golden’ * lof Modern: Painting. He Was. Ga every. 


‘tefpeck ne of the ‘comp léatef. Men’ BREE 2 

“and the beft fiirnifh’d with all the” a 
Body _ ahd “Mind :'was“an’ excellence? 

2. ‘Webiteee Blige kilfal Migficin’,° ain iaeiGvable 

SS 2 Bieter. exper in’ nt Ynidtomy atid Chynipyyhdnd 


throughly, 
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shroughly learned. fealty patts.of the, Mathemg- 
tickss, -le| Was, extreme i gene it ee 
smance: of his,’ 4) aad. Se fe woe ae 
and euridus)thar he | ee a! of them unfinith 
‘believing his hand cou’d never reach. that, Hea fis ® 
cehaen. which he had cénceiv’d of them. wie 


olivids, rindin ps pean qeili cfeemd a a 
chis| cele a Piece sof, Our Saniques Lat $ Aha IARI 
and, fome, of his-ot Cantal: « 1% such 
_Plauded for, atin conceiving, th nal, t at” 
obrings. the Waser.fro han sa ne Ai if thae 
Gityes He: sce Contender with M4; Angelo. 
»Buonaroti,, and upan« scons aI 2 
obwixt,.them,, went, ‘ata, & siiake o( Ann, ): 
where after feveral confiderab e Services, an i veh. 
Francis.1. he expir’d in the Arms of that Te per wae 


obeing taken, {peechlels: the very. snemneerad jay which 


d have rais dup, poe to. Abe 
King eles spall nem done him, aie fit. ipo rp 73% 
abbOeroleoober4 2id zr>d:0 lls si anid beg 


40 haw T seis. ‘ih “ai ) sod syed ox b'nwo 2i 
49  PIET! RO. PERUGINO, fo call ‘4 from the place WAN 
- swhere-he,, was born in the Ecclefs aftical State, Anno- 1446:. 
‘tid4.g6y was. another, Dilciple of Andrea Palate 
pi a Charaétershe had, fee. Pag.yon5- He 
miferable. and covetous, that the; lols a it, RE. 
+Money by Thieves, broke his Heart, Anno. L524. eas 
DOME. 


Nidgi uO 
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A © DOMENICD CHIRLAND 210 ;* Florentine 
1049. bait imi: TEA9s Wwas “at | ee defi yd 4 
che Profeltis nof a “Gold finitd’ bir follow’d © nis 
AYore'} jfevalling: inclinations | 0 Pai » eS 
feces that: he is yank’d ‘a : pat prime ‘“Ma- 
¥ 3 
ft. 44, f i aa fine S: feeb ae me 21j Fe ae, 
NS agree? Vee ode seb -b3saup bsrb-onk some olokgngs 
~~ > SPRANCESCO mito mt esa 
49° BRANCH, ‘born at i no 1450, WASA 


firft a Galilfnith, ‘or Jewel ei 1G 
of Coins’ and ee ac Ron coe —_ 
utati 








ae 


ee the vere che reenet ao 

~—~"~Parts was fo admirably juft and true, that all 

. ,fucceeding Bolognefe Painters, even to Hann ibal 

< p+ Carrache himfelf, ftudy'd its meafures as their cit Riley, | 
and follow'd theta } in the fame manner as the An. 
cient had done the Canon of Polycletus. It wa un’ 


der the Difcipline of this egies, at Ma 
earnt th 






nio, ‘Raph haels bet Graver, u 
2s b. his’ art, “He died. about he year | 


re 


2 pie n 
wre Hilt pire abe 8, as 4 afari ettonéoufly ha: sesMet 


FRA 
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_, FRA BARTOLOMEO, ,- born at Savignano, a 
Village wis ten-miles fecm Florence, Anno 1469 
was a: Dilcipl of Coftu mo, Roffelli: but. auch, ore 
beholifa, to. 1 We A ot Leonardo, da Vinct, for 
his extraordinary, Skill in, Painting. iHe was) yery 
well vers'd in iA fundamentals of Defign.: and be- 
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fides, had fo many other laudable Qualities char th 7 


ates after he had quitted the School of Perugi- 
ne, apply d hinsfelf,to this Ma/ler,.and.under-him, 
ftudy’ rTehe Rules, of Per|pettive, together, with the 
Art of Managing, and Uniting his Colours. . He 
turn’d Dominican Fryar, Amo 1509 5 and after 
fome time, .was by his. Superiors. fent to the. Con- 
vent of. St. Mark, in. Florence... He painted both 
Portraits and, Efiories, ‘bur, his ferupulous Con/ci- 
ence woud hardly ever fuffer him.to draw, Naked 
Figures. He died Amo 15 1.7;, and is {aid to have 


been the PS who. invented, and made ule of a zt. 48. 


Ta “Ma, 


“per DURER, aes at Nureniberg, An- 
no 1470, by the Inftructions of his Father, a. cu- 


VY 


OO AAN 
1470. 


rious Jeweller ; the Precepts of Michael Wolgemuth, - 


a conliderable Painters and the Rules of Geometry, 
Architecture, and Per/pective , -became the moft 
t t of. all the German Mafters, And not 
wit nding that his manner. of Defigning 1 is ge- 





nerally 







copy'd at Venice, by the famous Ma 
ss mh ain re by Ra neared 


pe 






Coat of Arms, cas the Badge of Nobilieys 

oily dhich in-favour with'the 

and for‘his modeft and agreeab belov’'d) 

byxevety *body ,!and: happy in alloplaces; but 

“onely:at home's where ’twas thought, ‘ the: peru 

riousiand’ fordid humouts’ of a-milerableswretch 

hs Wi, honed Pry V528oPide 

Fil 58 aie, 9931 cil to ono ac Ya bd il aie 
ee at ir DRA OFS pine 














his Education’ anlihaten a ang ie - 
ties either of feeing: Rome, or Florence 5. = 


sewers  eanahe Penci rx i 
foft,. tender, ae are — 
Romano having {cena Le a naked Fe- 
——— by him, for Frederick. Duke .of Mode- 
nativhintendedihem.agrefeusipeite. Emperour) 
declar’d, he choughe it cet PLE 
of Colours ever togo beyond them. «His 
Works are at Modena, and renrserert-er of 
which. places he {pent moftof his Life, retird and 
little taken notice of, working hatd.to maintainhis 
Family, which.was -fomewhat. lazge. | He was: 
Gdvetedly modeft and obliging in. his Behaviour: 
and died. ‘very much lamented, about the-year 
Lge 5° shaving, thrown: him(elf, intoa: Fever; -by- 
drinking» cold water,» when: his: body: was-over- 
heated; with bringi Binebont fome Copper: Money, 
which he had receiv 
more es: 220 and 221. 








HOD ah of CTV, 


for one of his Pieces. See #7, Ei. 40°. 
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| MICHELANGELO BUONAROTIy: nobly dés 
fended, born. near. Florence, Anno: wazAgewas ‘474 


Guinn and molt pro- 
: foundly 





26S. 
fondly sald Saeeees 3 
sn ae afk Hehas ame 0 “: 


eli ROveverhas beens 2H * ‘6 ti 
Mhint, tHabever ay ili ith 
uisderftood “Anatomy fo ee Be waSallS an ac 














cellent es “4 “fle by 
fevéral Pope —— clare sete 

Fufeany, ote (RepublicR 

perbitt OharlésV! ‘by: a 
ofthe Monarehs atid mi fa eiap wa 








2 Bit 
was alfot invited sidan den , By sy the 
Magnificent, pon # Defign’h 

\. w Bridge’ over the! Aelle/p Sree capeaiath 
Pera. His moft éclebraced Piece of Paintings 


that of the La fae lh in ns why fae 
=" died in’ grear | eater ‘ar Re fis 
Et. 00. Bay “was ‘tranflated to Sah and ‘ ” 
2 9 Say acs Anno 1564. ‘Vide. ak tN 
9m. mb's clishso a} @ vl 
rmAND GEORGIO® al. CASTEL FRANCO, 
‘477+ GEORGIONE, becaule of his noble ‘and com 
Afpect, ‘was born at Trevifano, ‘a Provit ice 
Staté! of Venice,’ Anno\1 477; and receiv’d his® 
Inftruaions from’ Giovanni Bellino but havi 
afterwards Rudied the Works of Leonar: 
he foon ‘arriv’d t© a mtdiiner Of “Pabhtin 


eo) them both j\ defined With “geeate Siri é 
CO-. 
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Rane > with more a »Beautys). gave 
abe ae oe si nae Ra PRSDHE 
tra Ce are 9: soem * 

ii tae hoe pins chights fe Sha 
se a mit He,-excell d, bork 
yy Portraits, and, Ely? ey his, mol eval 
ie do Qyl, is ci Our Saviour. carrying: bis 
of BOW at Yan ad ohetdige had, in wonder- 
sien, and,-Veneration. , jHe/died, young.of 


i oe ‘whic sane * palignys begd 

4 auth with At Oc} Shik: 2a 

Vil een Ue mas oi pormane 
Mili 38, his,.productions,in, Painting.’ Wide 5, 3 4 

; Bag chan a3 iin feintioles fone edd! aw® VW 

we ARLES ) ne tnsiwsbhet {al ods tosses 


ih 5119 0..the ‘molt. pniverlaly Genius ofall AM 
| mit the Pela ane ‘Mo: og 
Msg and 









enetian Territories, drt bA77,\ patil MA 
oat ancient al of the Vecellin., iegmas SP 
BP. in. ‘theSchool OF £ Gio. Bellinn; at, the-fame 
time wich Geongione.: but. rena d hill more 
, Emulation, thar, was, betwixt, him, and his 


w Difciple, th aie fying 
+ aE as oe deed by. MM, digelo, Bug: 
QF iRaF 








gh Mefiguiigy, Ce 
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as ae bas yi oun Pai naan 
oor Eee para 


— Sa Ai of a sits accompl 
oo By ec eyes or a cs ie e Exxpeour 





Ane i hao 5 
en iguin it tin 
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ae ie Soe 
3 
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$i EN perour a 


| alike iw Empreffes, To i eS 


rinces of ot ie ogether with Lud. Ariofto, | 
ine I: 


inl rd hak fanrd Italian ‘Wits, “his inti- 


, Fen ie ‘was the Name a 
Rips haben OF Tal I adie cewas 


on ob aay Eninelte then 


o 
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eS fre whoa 






ste na ve forte i 
oe 8, as BP? 


v8 ener 
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‘hig! t Venice wasthe 

the Virtiofi; and Peo- 

“Be of » He was | 
~ the con Cie © that he onever’ liad 


heen fick < 76a ee of 
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per Wonderfully Obl 


ioe 
Ss Re ee ee 


pes 
| sh and Riches, Re 





the w Plague, b key tae ay ae f 
ving, behind cae pe oan 4 Bib 
whom (Pompono. was a’ Cle tee Mains a 9 De 
l pr “d,y, a a 


Neiiiedlse ‘lom & to bite! 193 


eae - & 2s Sony. pai 4d) 8 
Mi ine La fe u 


ae Be petiti Yat ith 
chole, of his Fathe a Pi ee 
ny, Hliftory-pie ces ic fas entce 





Dewitch’d at } ACH RNS ‘ : 
é kes Sb dA oAi es % ng ic 4 





ving reduc'd aap dbeen got by his 
r into Smok fa | of the Plague ue foon sie 
fs brs cuts 9 Iss 139) aS)\ * ow) Sy, 


Ofer bal sw 1573900 Spt" | 
Sais: ee That Beet, 
pwas,an: Arti fo well inftru fina amen 


tal eNEHERS Oh efign,, that. a id d 


mig 0 
- gometo cclipfe FaHO EN pou tip 
‘Prone! soe g of the Ro 
Mans, ans d there. found fuch me means t to See th ; 
_ .dtom m, Painting, that he ite, gave o 4 ver the ft ye 
a ener any Hache, ga a uplels 

se ti Party anew and tied, . at te 
ostausttcal nsipaicnlar Acquaintance. mage. 
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IST oi, ANOREA tel SARTO MQ callid,s becalesa: 
47°" Fiylar’sSop),dora-at Florenge, Anneagz&aoras 
sxlalcipiacel tos i Lofimo, oneny) carehul and dis 
| ioe ol chisy Works, and) his, Colouring ,.was. 
derfully.| ees but his,.Ri¢tures. generally 
mi Screageh and.Lifey as-Well,as, their Aathor, 
who, was naturally anild, rimorous, andspogr-{piri, 
ted. He was fentifor, to Lares by Francss I. where 
semen deveanlte great Riches, -but, shat his: 
Wife YT a sa BB ie cone 
nous dang thers odHedived, ina. mean, and,cons 
cemptib nin ae aaa ae | 
tle value upom his own Rexformances:..yet. the Flos 
rentines, had fo gteatian Eftecrn lor bis Woskes 
that Caring the, fury. .of the | Popular, . Faétions; ae 
mongtt,chem,,ithey, prefery d -his Pieces from. the 
Eb 47, Flames, whensthey neither {pared Churches or any, 
CAAS thing: elles Hedicdl she Plage, done it 5a 
MagT rmastye? ett tet} Bemnsdiy BAS shit 
AZ IRAE :AELLE | ds URBINO, born; Aang, a 
1483._was one of the handfomeft and befhtemper’ 
living. See fome account of him sas 2155 —_ 
— (~NaddcojityyThavby they 
_ » bo" he is acknowledged .t0, tay wg 
pence tg and is, oftentimes ‘Gol’ dathe, 
Divine, Raphael, for the inimitable Graces of his, 
Pencil, and for the excellence. of his Genius, 


"nt : ” feem'd 






Murder’ Majters: 379 
feen’'d te have® fomnething more: than Hiivane in’ 92 ~ 
its'Compofirisn® “THat he* was belov'd? jathe 
higheht depiée by the Popes Fullis M1. ‘cand Leblx. 
Phackewasadntitdand courted by‘allthe Prin! 
des‘anid States! of Europe, ‘and parece by Fh: 
“yy VIEL. who elaine hive! dbtiv’d dhim'to come 
OVE into Enighand! oT harhis Perfor was the Wor: 
der and delight ‘of Ron, Wt se ake now 
the Glory ‘of it?’ "That he ‘livin’ the” grearelt. 
State pa Seka ble, emo OF? the. 
eminent ® i sa lF ae being? abibitious of: 
working ‘under him? penionite never Went! a- 
broad without 2 Croud of ° Ati/#s0 and ‘others, - 
whio'"artenided and follow’d* hint purely ‘out ‘ofire- 
fpect “That he decliti'd Marriage? (tho ' ‘very ad. : 
vantageous offers had been’ quae him) in hopes: 
ms Cardinals’ Cap, which’ he ‘expected: ‘but fall 
ing’ fick in the mean'time;! and concealing the true 
abet of his diftemper fromhis Plyficians, Death - 
difappointed him of the reward due-to- his ‘aon Lt 37. ». 
by > hang eye hd ye CHOSEN NE 
Sinks on Re WaAbedos SeiGX 992 @nivil- 
S610. ANTONIO: -LICINIO“dé PORDENONE, Liye 
bord ata place for calla; nor ‘far -trom Udine in’ '4°*- 
the Venetian’ "Fervitories;: Ao +48 a, aker tome * 
e (pent in Letters and Mufic, apply’d himfelf 
ting j “yet without any other Guide-to con- 


Bower. l3 duck : 
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duct-him, befide-+his own prompt and lively Ge. 
nius,.and.che. Works.of Georgions which he ftu- 
died at. Venice with fo much attention, that -he 
{oon atriv’d-to. a-manner of Colouring nothing in. 
ferior to his Pattern... meg hee: pmer a 
more to his improvement, was th ue 

mulation betwixt. Titan.and himf hi Lin. 
fpir’d him with noble | ae d his Jn 
vention, and produced feveral ie Pieces in 
Oyl, Difemper, and Frefco., From Venice he went 
to Genona, where, he undertook fome things incom. 
petition with Pierino del Vaga: but not being able 


ro come Up fo the perfections of Pierinos Pencil, 
he return’d to Venice, and afterwards wee 


veral other parts of Lombardy: was Knighted. 
the Emperour Charles V. and. at laft being. 
for to Ferrara, was fo much efteem’d there, that 
he is {aid to. have. been poifon’d by fome w who en- 
vy'd the Favours whichhe receiv ‘4 from Mie 
Anno 1540. it dated sit 


















RAS SEBASTIANO del POMBO, - a “Native ‘of ye 


1485. 


nice, Anno 1485, took bis ‘nneihe from ne 
given him by 3. Clement VII. in. th 
Mines. mae Ha ’d by his Father 
feffion of Mu/ic, which he Practistd for fc 
till following agi NS powerful Dictates 


tas 
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Nature, he ‘berookhimfelf ‘to ‘Painting, “and “be: 
came’a Difciple Of Gio. *Bellino: ‘continued his ftir- 
dies under Georgione, and having attain’d “his é& 
cellent marineP OF Colouring; wentto Rome ; where 
he infintiated himfelf (6 far into the favour of Mi- 
chael Angelo,’ by fiding with him and his Parcy, - 
gaint Rbned ek? pleas’d ‘withthe fiveerney 
and beauty of ‘his*Pencil, “he immediately | fuir- 
nifh’d him with’ fome of his'own Dig ‘and 
letting them pafs’ under ‘Sebaftians: “name, ‘cry’d 
htt up for the belt Painter’ in’ Rome.” "And indeed 
fo univerfal was the Applatife which he gain'd by 
his*Piece of Lazarus rais'd from’ the dead, (che de- 
fign of which had likewifé been given birt by M- 
chael Angelo) that pon” but'‘the*famious: Tranf- 
figuration “ot “Raphaels ‘co uld’ eclipfe’ ie" He? has’ 
the name of being the fit who invented the Ait of 
repa ing Plasfter- -walls for Oy. painting? but was 
erally fo flow, ‘and lazy in “his'Performances, . - . 
that other hands were oftentimes employ’d in fi > errs 
me whar hehad peoun ts He ore a | 1547: Om, 
BART OLOMEO (in 1 dome can Dialet#’ call’ qd ren - 
BACCIO) ‘BANDINELTY, * Beye lien 1487. 
and Sex ptor, born Amo 1487 5 wi Awas’: wi wi 
9. France| foRepici and yt help aes 
n'd with his other Studies, b even 09 


Pe ke No : cellent 
















fit. a2, tion, ‘than for? 


his Figures: ‘which yet ake 

ear. we Ontstines* anid Propor- 

gether geacelal oF genie. "He 

a Ano VSS fIO0y fy. oho, Aw grilage ; 
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moe. Ye 
ays 


7 necellarily requit tan a 


Modern Wtafters, i. 
: cb Correct" pe bue Gn 
7 sg : cal “ce pa math hes 
d Michael ngelo cotidemn tt 
afd uhpleafaties he never Bou wee Say 
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Pi erin id 
hi Defeent froin URE Crap th 
Knighited by the Empertup. Ad wis 
in favour with Francis Batic he : 
putation by feveral:8 eft Whi 





moreadmit 
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mI GME. ROMANO, born. Sanit 


‘the greatelt Artij?, and molt univerla 
all the Difciples of Raphael : belav'd by him * ing 


~ kevhadobeen his Son, for the “wonderful fv 









of his temper; .and- made’ one of his Heirs; “upon 

condition, ‘that ‘he fhould’ afGtt in’ finifhing fueh 

a as-he had-left imperfect. ‘He ‘was prot id. 
ly leatn’d in’all the ‘pares of the’ Antiquities > anc 
‘his connietlolt vith’ the works of the» 


g fi 72 Be | tinu’d. 


Mudeii Maplers. BIS 
tinu’d for, fome, years. at Romes,. after the deathiof 
peal ‘ind be he, scope hans Ps Pope; Clemens 
yougho, alee aan Ricces, che, d 


c ¢y, ancether pub Sick places..| But: his 
a al perforratances) \WETE aC} Mantona- where 


e. was fe feat.for, by) the Marquels, Frederica. Gonxd- 
ga; and.where-he,made,his\ name illofrious, by 
anoble.and ftately Palace,buile after. his Model; 

pt bene swith, PATIREF 4 { Paintings. after, his 

indeed in Architeftare: he was fo 
emily ai s that be mas. invited hotk, to 
offer. 1 of hi 


| ar itedt. of St. Peters Churches. but whilft 4 
ating with himfelf, whether or,no ‘he, fhould ses 

wer: of this opportunity, of returning glorioufly © 

" tes is TT Conaees, Beenie’. Be Sh 
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and wasifevfar from being fart fiedswithvany thing 
~ hehadievenidonesothat! he: wasin great idangerof 

lofing, the, ‘pracefalnefswohs his own! |mannkr; ; 
imitating sthatnof othér Mafters, cand particular ; 
the Style of Alberts Durer, in hisiPrimts: »Hefpent 
most of his, cime.at Florence; nwhere heipainted che 
Chapel, of Sts‘ Lautence::bbut was fowenderfully 
= tedious abouniit, » that inthe Space of eleven years 
~~ ~~ he would admit no body to fee what he had* per 
-form’d. He was alfo of fo mean and pitiful a 
fpirit,.thathe: chofe-rather ro.be-imploy’d ‘by Or- 
dinary. Peoples’ for inconfiderable gains; chan»by 
Et. 62, Prmeesand Noblemen, at anyxates:: fo tharhedied 
wan POOTs, Anno 15°56: i 3! 3)-s 4 arth 
a eae Fe son Shi oebed SED zich ee 
WwW » GIOVANNI DUDINE,: foinam’d fromthe 
1494. place where he was born (being the:Metropolis: of 
Frioul) Anno 1.494; was inftruéted: by Georgione - 

at Venice, and at Rome became a Difciple of Ra 
phael: and is celebrated, for having been the feft 
> who found out the Gompofition of Stucco-work,. in 
~*"  ufe amongft the ancient Romans;and difcover'd-in. 
the Subterranean Vaults of Titus’s Palaces which 
he reftor'd to its full Splendor and Perfection: He 
was employ'd by, Raphael, in adorning the Apart: 
ments of the Vatican; and afterwards by feveral 
Princes, and. Cardinals; inthe: chief Palaces of - 

re | | an 
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and: Florence: vandiby:ithe:acrecable: variety’ arid . 
richaefssof hisBancys vand his ‘pecatiar heppinels int 
expreflingsalloforts of Asimalss.\Fruit, Flower s3 Tetites 
the sSeilliife, both insBuf relievo, land Colauts$ 40: 
quirdthe reputation of being rhebeft! I Meffer in 
the worldsfor Ornamentsin: ea and Grotefy 
He died: Annoh 564, 2and wasbury’ dy aecorting 
tochis defire, in the Roviinde, near histdear Maftér x 79, 
Raphael. 961 ISUW 991i GI vast OG Of JiONDS bluo A} Ae 
s Jutisig. bas nsem-.obto-olls esw 2H -b ono! 
OBATTISTA FRANCO vhis*Contempotary; a 
Native of Venice, wasa Dilciple of Michael Angelos 
whofe'\manner he follow’ d fo clofey\thacin'the'cor-.. 5 
rectnels of his Out-line, he furpafs’d moft of the —.~ 
_ Mafters in his time. His Paintings are fomewhat 
numerous, ‘and-difpers’d allover Italy, and other A 
parts:of Aurope : butchis Colouring being very'dry,. ><> 
they are not much more: efteem‘dthan the Prints. 
which: he etch’. He died Anno ae (SUS N JA 
Qs 903 | Pon 
~ LUCAS. vile LEYDEN, ofecdalkd. fea the WA 
alack where he was'born, Anno1494, was at firft. 149% 
a Difciple of his Father, a Painter of note, and af: 
terwards of Cornelins Engelbert :\ and wonderful ly. 
cry’d’up'in Holland, and the Law-Conntries, for his.” 
skill. in Pasting, and Graving. “He was’ prodigt 
one laborious in his Works, anda great. Emu 


x tor: 
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Rihodern Dd often ds 

tortof . Albert oDarens! with\whonvsherlbecame at 
lédaelvofd Gintimatejthacithey deéw leachobdthers 
Pittares| And indeed their: Marmer}\and« Style are 
invall refpeétsofo very much alike: chan infeen’d 

asliffone and théecfame’Soal had animated: then 
‘borki\ HeridiedAnnoia P aoede idling 
ewixt hited fomne lotic Biaibe a0 
wherendifpating; landofalling oue in stheiro€ 
Lucas fanoying, they had jpoyfon'd shim; lan 

by degreés,:and:pmed ap pucdpwehstinaal 


atsaicopbilacai gel aanllan act ig, beeww 
transform’d from a Black/mith toa emit 
force of Loy andfor the fake ofa Mire hs 


_ diflikédn shis:former’ profefion. + Hecwas a 


and diligent Imitator of the ordinary Li 
better at’ reprefenting the defects, share BAe 
tiessof Nature. One of hisbet Sct rae 


from'the Crofs (ina Chapel of the Cathedral at Ante? 


. werp) for which, ‘and: scosgaunccnaail 


ries,and Portraits, he 


mirers ; efpecially ‘for bis Carian Mei | 
| which ineruth; «was the: principal \part of shis Chie 





rabter) » He ma ere EF BPO YIs¥ ors awn 


lato rey nog oi gapliow wow? at} yanks 


amo f ni’ ron af odin flom sis to »wihefideA 


ydstedw 
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os BefidectheritwoMaftersy laft, mentionid, ichere 
weredeveral other Ffiftoryspainterss:who flourith’d 
_ InsGentiahyysFlanderss and\ Holland about thistime 
Butrtheit mahners being» generally Gothiques: Hard; 
and(Drysamore like! the? Style: \of Gmhabueyriniithe 
Daioning rok: the: Art of Paintvigys than the! Gu/tivof 
Raphael infits: Menidiin sBujiresow & fhatliconely: 
give you:the names «of fomerof theimofthnoted y 
and fuch were: Mu bufes: Aldegraefy: 
Floris inact eslgeeb feb cpio: BEenob yd 


Scboorel; | Fran» or 


&79 


Fe 


ue” Ww 


a4 th 


a, 


BO LIDORQofe GARAVAGGO; inthe Diiechy A> 


of :Milany ‘was borm Amio'v4.955..atid: brought up, 
toinobetter an imployment than: carrying: Stone: 
andi Mortar; in the New-buildngs.of Pope Leo ik) 
Butrbeing tempted at laft:by che performances of: 
Gioud Udine, to wry his: Talent. in. Beieings oby> the: 
affiftance of one of his Scholars, and +hissown con-: 
tinued Application to’ the Antiquities, in\/a little: 


time he became’fo skilfuls:am “Avtift that)héshad 


of-contributing: much tothe finifhings 
slorions: Works in the: Vatican... He aflocia-- 
ted-hienflf both in. the Stidy, and! Practice of his: 
Art with one MaATURINO;4:Florentinesrand their: 
Genius being very conformable; they: liv’d toges 


ther like Brothers, working in Fre/co upon feveral 


macs of the moft noble Palaces in Rome: : 
whereby . 


F495-, 
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whereby they acquir’d great reputation ; their Ju- 
vention being the richeft, and their Defign the eafi- 
eft chat could any where be feen. But Maturino 
dying Anno 1527, and Rome being then in the 
hands of the Spaniards, Polidora retit'd to Naples, 
and from thence to Mefina ; where his excellent 
Talent in Architeture a\fo being highly .commend- 
ed, he was order’d to prepare the Lriumphal Arches 
for the reception of the Emperour Charles V. from 
Tunis; for which he was nobly rewarded; and 
being afterwards defirous of feeing Rome once 
more; in his return thither was murther'd by his 
Servant and Accomplices, for the fake of his Mo- 

Ft. 48. 2% and bury’d at Mefina, Anno 1543. Vide 

avn Page 217: 


AM. ROSSO (fo call’d from his red Hair) born at 
1496. Florence, Anno 14963 was educated in the ftudy 
of Philofophy, Mufic, &c. and having learnt the 

firft Rudiments of Defign from the Cartoons of Mi- 

chael Angelo, improv’d himfelf by the help of Ana- 

tomy; which he underftood fo very well, that he: 
compos dtwo Books upon that Subject. He had a 
copious Invention, great skill in the mixture of his 
Colours, and in the management of his Lights 

anid Shadows: was very happy alfo in his Naked: 
Figures,which he mae with a good Relievo, and 


proper 
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proper Attitildes}“and would have excell’d in all, 
the parts dP Paintinig, “hadshe not been too licenti- 
od¥'anid Pxthava on Onan faffer’d himfelf 
rather to Be ht fy'd aWay, With' the ‘heat. of an un- 
bounded Fancy, than govern’d by his own Jude- 
ment, or the Rules of ‘Art. From: Florence his Cu... 
rioficy catty’d. hint r8'Rbnie ahd Venice, and after. 
wards into France’; where “by his Works in the. 
Galleries’ at Fountainbleau, and by ‘feveral proofs. - 
which he gave of his extraordinary Knowledge in’ 
Architecture , he recommended’ himfelf fo effeétu- 
ally to Francis 1. that he made him Super-intendent . 
General of all his Buildings, Pittures, &c. and gave 
him other opportunities of growing fo vaftly rich; 
that for fome time he liv’d like a Prince himfelf, 
ia allthe Splendor and Magnificence imaginable: 
till at laft being rob’d of a confiderable Summ of 
Money, and fufpecting one of his intimate Friends 
(a Florentine who frequented’ his te he caus d - 
him’ to’ be'imprifon’d, and put to the Torture, 
which he underwent with courage; and having in 
the higheft extremities maintain’d his innocence . 
with fo much conftancy, as to procure his Releafe; ” 
Roffo, partly out of remorfe for the barbarous ~ 
treatment of his Friend, and pattly out of fear of 
the"ill’ confequence’ from his’ juft Refentmént, 77. 45. 
made himfelf away by Poifon, Aime 1541.0 Un 

= s.- Oo FR AN- 
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FRANCESCO. PRIMATICCIO, a famous Paine 
ter and Architect of Bologna, fucceeded Roffo in. 
the Honours and Imployments which he enjoy’d 
by the favour of Francis I. and befides, being very 
well defcended, was made Abbot of St. Martin de. 
Troy, in Champagne. He finifh’d all the feveral 
Works begun by his Predeceffor at Fountainbleau,. 
by the affiftance of NICOLO del? ABBATE, an ex- 
cellent Artift, his Difciple: and enrich d that Palace 
~ with abundance of noble Statues, and other Pieces. 
of Antiquity, which he brought purpofely from. 
Italy by the Kings order. He had beenbred up at: 
Mantoua under Fulio Romano, as well to Stucco. 
work as Painting : andby ftudying his manner, to- 
gether with the Performances of other great Ma 
flers, became perfect in the Art of Defigning, and: 
well versd in grand Compofitions. He- continued 
in France during the remainder of his Life : liv’d: 
in Pomp and State, more like a Nobleman than a 
Painter; and was very well efteem’d in four feve- 


ral Reigns. Mss Ah 


mA DON GIULIO CLOVIO, the celebrated Lim 
2498. ner, born in Sclavonia, Anno.1498, at the age of: 
eighteen years went to Italy: and under the Con- 

du& of Fulio Romano, apply’d himfelf to Miniature: 

with fuch.admirable Succefs, that never did anci 

ent: 
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ent Greece, ot modern Rome produce his Fellow. He 1 
excell’d both in Portraits and Ei iftories: and (as 
Vafart his Contemporary reports) was another Ti- 
tian in the one, anda fecond Michael Angelo i in 
the other. He was entertain’d for fometime in the 
fervice of the King of Flungary: after whofe de- 
ceafe he return’d to Italy; and being taken Pri- 
foner at the facking of Rome,by the Spaniards, made 
a Vow, to retire into a Convent, as {oon as ever he 
fhould recover his Liberty 3 which he according- 
ly perform’d not long after in Mantoua: but up- 
on a Difpenfation obtain’d from the Pope, by Car- 
dinal Grimani, foon laid afide the religious Habit, 
and was receiv’d into the Family of that Prince. 
His Works were wonderfully efteem’d tis 
out Exrope ; highly valu'd by feveral Popes, b 
the Emperours Charles VY. and Maximilian Il. by 
Philip King of Spain, and many other illuftrious 
Perfonages: and fo much admird at Rome; that 
thofe Pieces which he-wrought for the Cardinal 
Farnefe (in whofe Palace he {pent the latter part 
of his Life) were by all the Lovers of Art, rec- 
kon’d in the number of che Rarities of that ey. Hips Sex 
Ob. Anno 1578. wv 


HANS HOL®BEIN,. born at Bafl, in Swit- ~A~ 
sa Anno 1498, was a Dilciple of his Fa- 1498. 
; oo 2 ther, 
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ther ; by whofe affiftance and his own induftry, 
he made a wonderful Progrefs in the Art of Paim 
ting: and acquir’d fuch a name by. his Piece of 
Deaths-dance, inthe Town-hall of Bafil, that the fa- 
mous Era/mus, after he had oblig’d him to draw his 
Picture, fent him over with it into England, and 
gave him Letters recommendatory to Sir Thomas 
Moore then L*. Chancellour; who receiv dand enter- 
tain’d him with the greateft refpect imaginable, im-. 
ploy’d him in making the Portraits of humfelf and 
Family ;, and which the fight of them fo charm’d: 
King Henry VIII. that he immediately took him 
into his fervice, and by the many fignal Inftances 
which he gave him of his Royal Favour and Boun- 
ty, brought him likewife into efteem with all the 


- Nobility, and People of Eminence in the King- 


dom. . One of his beft Pieces, is that of the faid 
King with his Queen, &c. at White-hall ; which with 
divers other admirable Portraits of his hand (fome 
as big, and others lefs than the Life; and as well 
in Water-Colours, as Oyl) may challenge a place a- 
mongft thofe of the moft fam/’d Italian Majters : Vid. 
Pag. 224. . He was eminent alfo for a:tich vein 
of Invention, very confpicuous in a multitude of 
Defigns, which he made for Gravers, Sculptors, 
Jewellers, &c. and was particularly remarkable 
for having (like Turpilius the Roman) performid 

,- ae 
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allhis Works with his Left hand. He died of the Et. 
| Le 5, 
Plague, at London, Annois5g4. oS 


PIERINO del VAGA, was born at Florence, ~~ 
Anno 1500, of fuch mean Parentage; that his Mo. '5°° 
ther being dead at two months end, he was af- 
terwards fuckled by aGoat. The name of Vaga 
hetook from a Country Painter, who carry’d him 
to Rome: where he left him in fuch poor circum- 
ftances, that he was fore’d to {pend three days of 
the week in working for Bread; but yet fetting a- 
part the other three for his improvement ; in alit- 
tle time, by ftudying the Antique, together with 
the Works of Raphael, and Michael Angelo, he be- 
came one of the boldeft and beft Defigners of the 
Roman School : and underftood the Mu/cles in na- 
ked Bodies, and all the difficulties of the “rt fo 
well; that Raphael took an affection to him, and | 
imploying him in the Popes Apartments, gave 
him. a lucky opportunity of diftinguifhing him- 
felf from his Fellow. difciples, by the marvellous beau- 
ty of his Colouring, and his peculiar Talent in Gro- 
tefque. His chief Works are at Genoua: where he 
grew famous likewife for his skill in Avchiteéture ;. 
having defign’d a noble Palace for Prince Doria, 
which he alfo painted, and.adorn’d with his own: 
hand. From Genona he remoy'd to Pifa, and af- 
terwards. 
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terwards to feveral other parts of Italy ; his ram- 
bling humour never fuffering him to continue long 
in one place: rill at length returning to Rome, he 
had a Penfion fettled on him, for looking after the 
Pope's Palace, and the Cafa Farnefe. But Pierino 
having fquander’d away in his Youth, that which 
fhould have been the fupport of hisold Age; and 
being conftrain’d at laft to make himfelf cheap, 
by undertaking any little Pieces, for a {mall Samm 
of ready money; fell into a deep Melancholy, and 
| from that extreme into another as bad, of Wine 
Ht. ay: and Women, and the next turn was into his Grave, 


vy Anno 15 47. 


AY FRANCESO MAZZUOLI, call’d PARME- 
'5°4- GIANO, becaule born at Parma, Anno 1504; 
was an eminent Painter when but fixteen years old, 
famous all over Italy at nineteen, and at twenty 

three perform’d fuch wonders; that when the Em- 

perour Charles V. had taken Rome by Storm, fome 

of the common Soldiers in facking the Town, ha- 

ving broke into his Apartments, and found him _ 

intent upon his work, were fo aftonifh’d at the 
charming Beauty of his Pieces, that inftead of 
Plunder and Deftru€tion, which was then their 
bufinefs, they refolv’d to proteét him (as they af- 
terwards did) fromall manner of violence. But 


befides 
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befides the perfections of his Pencil (which was 
one of the gentileft, the moft graceful, and the 


moft elegant of any in his time) he delighted much. 


in Mufic, and therein alfo excell’d. His princi- 


pal Works are at Parma; where, for feveral years 
he liv’d in great Reputation, ill falling unhappi- 


ly into the ftudy of Chymiftry, he wafted the moft 


confiderable part of his Time and Fortunes in 


fearch of the Philofophers-Stone, and died poor, in. 
the flower of his age, Anno 1540. See farther 
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Page 221: and note, that there are extant ma-_Z;. 36. 


ny valuable Prints, etch’d by this Majter. 


GIACOMO P ALMA, Nia: commonly call’d 
PALMA VECCHIO, was born at Serinalta, in the 
State of Venice, Anno 1508; and made fuch good 


ufe and advantage of the inftruétions which he re-- 


ceiv'd from Titian, that few Majfters-are to be nam’d, 


who have fhewn a nobler Fancy in their Compofi: | 
tions, a better Judgment in their Defigns, more of 
Nature\in their Exprefion, or of Art in. finifhing: 


_ their Works, Venice: was the place where he ufual- 


_ lyrefided, and where he died, Anno 1556. His: 
Pieces. ave not very. numerous, by reafon of his: 


having {pent much:time, in bringing thofe which: 


Nw 


PASAY 
15,08. 


he has left behind: him.co fuch eon! perfecti- LEti 48. 


on... 
| DA: 


ayn 
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1509. 


YY Bia oF 


TERRA from a Town in Fifa where he was 
born, Anno 1569, was a perfon of a melancho- 
y and heavy temper, and feem’d to be but mean- 
ly qualified by Natgre for an Artift: Yet by the 
inftruétions of Balthafar da Siena, and his own 
continued Application and Induftry, he furmoun- 
ted all difficulties, and at length became fo excel- 
lent a Defigner, that his Defcent from the Crofs, in 
the Church of the Trinity on the Mount, is rank’d 
amongft the principal Pieces in Rome. He was 
chofen by Pope Paul IV. to cloath fome of the 
Nudities, in Michael Angelo’s Laft Fudgment ; which 
he perform’d with good fuccels. He was as emi- 
nent likewife for his Chifel, as his Pencil;and wrought 


feveral confiderable things in Sculpture. Ob. Anno 


Ws 1566. 


nA FRANCESCO SALVIATI, a Florentine, born 


15 lo. 


Anno 1510, was at firft a Difciple of Andrea del 
Sarto, and afterwards of Baccio Bandinelli; and 
very well efteem’d both in Italy, and France, for 
his feveral works in Frefco, Diftemper, and Oyl. 
He was quick at Invention, and as ready in the exe- 
cution ; Graceful in his Naked Figures, and as Gen- 
tile in his Draperies: Yet his Talent did not lie in 
great Compofitions; And there are fome of his 

Pieces. 
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Pieces in two Colours onely, which have the name 
of being his beft Performances. He was natu: 
rally fo fond and conceited of his own Works, 
that he could hardly allow any body elfe a good 
word: And ’tis faid, that the Jealoufie which 
he had of fome Youngmen then growing up into 
reputation, made him fo uneafie, that the very 
apprehenfions of their proving better Atifts than zy. 53. 
himfelf, haften’d his Death, Anno 1563. an. 


PIRRO LIGORIO, a Neapolitan, liv’d in this 
time : and tho’ he addrefs'd himfelf chiefly to the 
ftudy of Architecture, and for his skill in chat At 
was imploy’d, and highly encourag’d by Pope P7- 
us IV. yet he was withall an excellent Definer ; 
and by the many noble Cartoons which he made 
for Tapeftries, &c. gave fufficient proof, that he 
was more than indifferently learn’d in the Antiqui- 
_ ties. There are feveral Volumes of his Defigns 

preferv’d in the Cabinet of the Duke of Savoy; of 
which fome part confifts in a curious Collection 
of all the Ships, and other forts of Veffels, in ule 
among{t the Ancients. He died about the year 
1573. Vide Pag. 217. : | 


| GIACOMO da PONTE da BASS ANDO, fo-call’d ““~-—™ 
froma the place where he was born in the Marca Tre. 9 '° 
whe | Pp vifana 
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vifana, Anno 1510, was a Difciple of Bonifacio, x 
noted Painter,at Venice; by whofe Affiftance,and his 
own frequent copying the Works of Titian, and 
Parmegiano, he brought himfelf intoa pleafant and 
moft agreeable way of Colouring ; but returning in: 
to the Country, upon the death of his Father, he 
apply’d himfelf wholly to the imitation of Nature; 
and from his Wife, Children. and Servants, took 
the Ideas of moft of his Figures. . His Works are 
very numerous, all the Stories of the Old and New 
Teftament having been painted by his hand, be- 
fides a multitude-of other Hii/ftories. He was fas 
mous alfo for feveral excellent Portraits, and par- 
ticularly thofe of the celebrated. Poets. Ludovico 
Ariofto, Bernardo Taffo, and Torqnato his Son. 
Ina, word; fo great was the Reputation of this 
Artift-at Venice, that Titian himfelf was glad to 
purchafe one of his Pieces (reprefenting The :en- 
txance of Noah and his Family, into the Ark) atave- - 
sy confiderable, Price. . He was earneftly. folici- 
ted to go over into the fervice of. the Emperour:: 
but fo charming were. the, pleafures which he 
found in the quiet enjoyment of Painting; Mufic, 
and good Books, that no Temptations whatfoever 
could make him change his Cottage for a Court. 
#t. %2.He died Amo 1592, leaving behind him four Sons, 
wwe of whom. bnustengdos rove 
FRAN-. 
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FRANCESCO the Eldeft, fettled at Venice , 


where he follow’d the manner of his Father, and 
was well efteem’d, for divers Pieces which he made 
in the Ducal Palace and other -publick places, in 
conjunction with Paul Veronefe, Tintoret, &c. But 
his too clofe Application to Painting having ren- 
der’d him unfit for all other bufinefs, and igno- 
rant.even of his own private Affairs ; he contra- 
ced by degrees a deep Melancholy, and at lait 
became fo much craz'd, that fancying Sergeants 
were continually in purfuit of him, he leap’d 
out of hisWindow, to avoid’em (as he imagin’d) 
and by the fall occafion’d his own Death, Anno 


1594, At. 43. 


LEANDRO, the Third Son, had fo excellent 

a Talent in Face-painting, (which he principally 
ftudied) that he was Knighted for a Portrait which 
he made: of the Doge Marin Grimano. He like- 
wife finifh’d feveral things left imperfe& by his 
Brother Francefco ; compos'd fome Fi/tory-pieces 
_alfo of his own, and was as much admir’d for 
his perfeétion in Mujick, as his ski in Painting. Obut 
Anno 1623, Ait. 65. | ¥ hoo, HAE 


bi GIO. BATTISTA, the Second Son and: GE. °'§ 
ROLAMO the Younge/t, apply’d themfelves to co. ~~ 


Pp2 ping 


eo 
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pying theit Fathers Works; which they did fo very 
well, that they are oftentimes taken ‘for Originals. 
Gio. Battifta died Anno 1613, Et. 60; and Gi- 


rolamo Anno 1622, Ast. 62: See more of the 
Baffans Pag. 220. 


AANA ~~ GIACOMO ROBUSTH, call’d TINTORETTO, 
1512. becaufe a Dyers Son, born at Venice, Anno 1512; 
was a Difciple of Titian ; who having obferv’d 
fomething very extraordinary in his Genins, dif- 
mifs’d him from his Family, for fear he fhould 
grow up to rival his Maffer. Yet he fill purfir'd 
Titians way of Colouring, asthe moft natural; and. 
ftudied Michael Angelos. Gufto of Defign, as the 
moft correct. Venice was the place of his conftant 
Abode; where he was made a Citizen, ‘and won- 
‘derfully belov’d, and efteem’d for his Works; the 
Charaéter of which fee Pag..219. He was calla 
the Furious Tintoret, for his bold’ manner of Paint- 
ing, with ftrong Lights and deep Shadows; for the 
rapidity of his Genius, and grand vivacicy of Spi. 
rit, much admit’d by Paul Veronese. Bur then, 
onthe other hand, he was blam’d by him, and all 
others of his Profefion, for under-valuing: himfelf, 
and his Art, by undertaking all forts « f bufinefs. 
for any Price; thereby making fo ereat.a difference 
in his feveral Performances,that (2s Hannibal Carrach 
ob- 
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_ obferv’d) he is fometimes equal to Titian, and at 

other times inferior even to himfelf. He was ex- 

tremely pleafant and affable in his Humour: and 
delighted fo much in Painting and Mufic, his be- 

loved Studies, that he would hardly fuffer him- 

felf to taft any other Pleafures. He died Anno | 
1594, leaving behind hima Daughter, and a Son, 24. 8a3 
of whom the Eldeft , ~ 


MARIETTA TINTORET 14, was fo well in: 
ftruéted by her Father in his own Profefion, as 
well as in Mufic, that by her Pencil fhe got great 
Reputation; and was particularly eminent for an 
admirable Style in Portraits. She died young, 
Anno 1590, Ait. 30. 


. DOMENICO TINTORETTIO his Son, gave 
great hopes in his youth, that he would one day 
render the name of Tintoret yet more illuftri- 
~ ous than his Father had made it: but neglecting to- 
cultivate by fludy the Talent which Nature had 
given him, he fell fhore of cthofe mighty. things. 
expected bie him, and became more confidera- 

ble for Portraits, than Hiftorical Compofitions, He 
‘died Anno 1637; Ait. 75 - 


PA 
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PARIS BORDONE, well defcended, and 
brought up to Letters, Mufic, and other gentile 
Accomplifhments, was a Difciple of Titian, and 
flourifh’d in the time of Tintoret: but was more 
commended forthe Delicacy of his Pencil, than the 
Purity of his Out lines. He was in great favour and 
efteem with Francis I. for whom, befides abun- 
dance of Histories, he made the Portraits of feve- 
ral Court Ladies, in fo excellent a manner, that the 
Original Nature was hardly more charming. From 
France he return’d home to Venice, laden with 
Honour and Riches; and having acquir'd as much 
Reputation in all the parts‘of Italy, as he had 
done abroad, died Anno Abt. 75. 


~/— > GEORGIO VASARI, born at Arezzo a City 
*)'4* in Fufcany, Ammo 1514, equally famous for his 
Pen and Pencil, and aseminent for his skill in Ar- 
chiteéture , was a Difciple of Michael Angelo, and 

Andrea del Sarto ; and by his indefatigable diligence 

in ftudying and ‘copying all the beft Pieces of the 

moft noted Arti/ts, improv'd his Invention and 

Hand to {uch a degree, that he attain’d a wonder- 

ful Freedom in both. He {pent the moft confide- 

rable part of his Life in travelling over Jtaly; lea- 

ving in all places marks of his Induftry, and ga- 
thering every where materials for his Hii/fory of the 

| | Lives 


/ 
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Lives of the moft excellent Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 

teéts, &c. which he publifh’d at Florence, about 

the year 155 12 a work, in the opinion of Hannibal 

Caro, written with much exacétnels and judgment ; 

tho’ Felibien, and others tax: him with fome mi- 

ftakes, and particularly with flattering the Mu- 
Jers.then alive,, and. with partiality to thofe of Ft..6 
his own Country. He died 4ano.1578. Se 


ANTONIO MORE, born at Utrecht in the ~Ar»~A 
Low-Countries , Anno 1519, was a Dilciple of 1519s 
John Schoorel, and in his younger days had feen 
Rome, and fome other parts of Italy. He was re- 
commended. by Cardinal Granville, to the fervice 
of the Emperour Charles V. and having made a 
Portrait of his Son Philip Il. at Madrid, was fens 
upon the fame account to the King, Queen; and 
Princefs of Portugal, and afterwards into England, 
to draw the Piéture of Queen Mary. From Spaiv: 
he retir’d into Flanders, where he became a migh- 
ty Favourite of the Duke of Alva (then the Go- 
vernour of che Low-Countries.) And befides the 
noble Prefents.and Applaufe which he gain’d, in 
all places by. his Pencil, was as much admir’d for 
his extraordinary Addre/s, being as great a Courtier” 
as a Painter. His Talent lay in Defigning very 
july, in finifhing his Pieces with, wonderful care. 


and. 
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and neatnefS, and in a moft natural imitation of 
Flefh and Blond, in his Colouring. . Yet after all, 
he could not reach that noble Strength and Spirit, 
fo vifible in the Works of Titian, and to ‘which 
Van Dyck has fince arriv'd.. He made feveral At. 
tempts alfo in Hii/tory-pieces, but underftood no- 
thing of grand Compofitions, and his’ manner. was 
> 56, fame, hard, and dry. He died at Antwerp, Anno 


www 157 5- 


~~) . PAOLO FARIN AIO, born at, Verona, Anno 
7372+ 45025 wasa Difciple of Antonio Badile, and an 
admirable Defigner, but not fo. happy in his:Co- 
louring : tho’ there is a ‘Piece of his in St. Georges 
Church at Verona, fo well perform’d in doth parts; 
that it does not feem to beinferior to.one of Paulo 
Veronefe, whichis plac’d next:toit. . He was ver 
confiderable likewife for his knowledge in Se 
pture, and Architeéture, efpecially that part ‘of ic 
Zit. 84, Which relates to Fortifications, 8c. Obit Anno 
Can aa) 1606. pe Ra he 
A ANDREA SCHIAVONE, 0 call’d from the 
")?2+ Country wherehe was born, Ammo 1522 ; was fo 
very meanly defcended, that his Parents after they 
had brought him to Venice, werenot ableto allow: 
him a Mafter: and yet by great ftudy and pains, 
to- 
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together with fuch helps as he receiv'd from the 
Prints of Parmegiano, and the Paintings of Georgi- 
oneand Titian, he arriv’d at laft to a degree of 
Excellence very furprizing. “Tis true indeed, 

that being oblig’d to work for his daily Bread, 

he could not {pare time fufficient for making him- 

felf throughly perfect in Defign: but however, 

that Defect was fo well cover’d by the fingular 
Beauty and Sweetnels of his Colours, that Tintoret 

us'd oftentimes to fay, no Painter ought to be with- 
out.one Piece (at leaft) of his Hand. His principal 
Works were compos'd at Venice, fome of them in 
concurrence with Tintoret himfelf , and others 

by the direétions of Titian, in the Library of St. 
Mark. But fo malicious was Fortune to poor An- 

drea, that his Piétures were but little valued in his 
life-time, and he never was paid any otherwife 

for them, than asan ordinary Painter: tho’ after his 
Deceafe, which happen’d Anno 1582, his Works 
turn’d to a much better account, and were e- 
fteem’d anfwerable to their Merits, and but Jit- | 
tle inferior to thofe of his moft famous Contem- Et. 60. 
poraries, | teh aa 


. -FREDERICO BAROCCI, born in the City of s4~—~ 
Urbin, Anno 1528, was train’d up in the Art of 1528. 
Defigning by Baptifta Venetiano, and having at 

7 vy Qg Rome 
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Rome acquir’d a competent Knowledge in Geo. 
metry, Perfpettive, and Architeéture, apply’d him- 
felftto the Works of his moft eminent’ Predeceffors : 
and in a particular mariner ftudied Raphael, 
and Correggio; one in the charming Ayrs, and 
graceful Qut-lines of his Figures, and the other in 
the admirable Union, io agreeable Flarmony of 
his Colors, ‘He had not been long in Rome, be- 
fore fome malicious Painters’, his Competitors. , 
found means by a Dole of Poy/on convey’d into. 
a Sallet, with which they had treated: him, to. 
fend him: bak again into his own Country, attend. 
ed with an Infirmity fo tertibly grievous, that’ for. 
above fifty years together’ ic feldom™ permitted 
him to take any Repofe, and never allow’d him. 
above two hours in a day to follow his Painting. 
So that expecting, almoft every Moment, to be re- 
mov'd into another World, he imploy’d his Pen- 
cil altogether in the Hiftories of the Bible, and o- 
ther Religions. Subjeéts, of which he wrought a con-. 
fiderable number, in the fhort Intervals of his pain. 

Ht. 84, ful Fits, and notwithftanding the Severity of nae 

avn & iy’ drill the year 1612. 


mA TADDEO: ZUCCHERO; born’ in the Dut. 
6529. chy of Urbin, Amo 1529, was initiated in the- 
Art of Painting at home, by his Father, and at 


Rome 
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Rome inftructed by Gio. Pietro Calabro; but im- 
prov'd himfelf moft by the Study of Anatomy, and 
by copying the Works of Raphael. He excell’d 
chieflyin a florid Invention, a gentile Manner of 
Defigning, and in the good Difpofition and. Oecono- 
my of his Pieces: but was not fo much admir’d 
for his Colouring, which was generally unpleafane, 
and rather refembled che Statues than the Life. He 
liv'd for the moft parc in Rome and Urbin, where 
he’ left many chings unfinifh’d, being taken away hoa 
in his Prime, Anno 1566. ae 


“ PAOLO ‘CALIARI VERONESE, born Anno ~»A 
1532, was'a Difcipleof Antonio Badile, and not 1532. 
only efteeni’d the moft excellent of all the Lom- 

bard Painters, buc for his copious and admirable 
Invention, for the Grandeur and Majefty of his 
Compofition, for the Beauty and Perfection of his 
Draperies, together with his noble Ornaments of 
Architeéture, &c. is ftyl'd by the Italians, Il Pittore 
felice (thehappy Painter.) He fpent moft of his 

time at Venice ; but the belt of this Works were 

made after ‘he return’d thither from Rome, and 

had ftudied the Antique. He could not be pre- 
_waild upon, by the great Offers made him by the 

way vat Spain, to leave his own Country ; where 
his Reputation was fo well eftablifh’d, chat mof 

got. Q. g 2 O 
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of the Princes of Europe fene to theit feveral Em 
baffadours, to procure’ them fomething of bis Hand 
atany Rates. He was a Perfon of am ingenuous 
and noble Spirit, us’d co go richly dreft, and ge- 
nerally wore a gold Chain, which had beg pre- 
fented him by the Procuraters of St. Mark, as a 
Prize which he won from feveral . Atifts his Com. 
petitors. He was highly in favour with all the 
principal Men in his time, and fo much admir’ d 
by all the great Majters, as well his Contemp 

raries, asthofe who fucceeded. him, that Titian 
himfelf us’d to call him the Ornament of his Pro- 
feffion: and Guido Reni being ask’d, which of the 
Majters his Predeceflors he would chufe to-be, 
were it in his power; after a little paufe, ecry'd 
out Paulo, Paulo. He died at Venice, Anno 1588, 


Et.’ 56. leaving great Wealth behind him to his two 
iY ~ Sons 


GABRIELLE and CARLO, who liv'd ve. 
ry happily together, joyn’d in finifhing feveral 
Pieces left imperfect by their Father, and follow'd 
his manner fo. clofe in other excellent things of their 
own, that they are not eafily diftinguifh’d from 
thofe of Paulos hand. Carlo would have perform’d 
wonders, had he not been nipt in the Bud, Anno 
1596, 4. 26: after whofe Deceafe Gabsiel ap- 


ply’d 
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ply’d himfelf to Merchandizing ; yet did not quite 
lay afide has,,Pencil, but made a confiderable 
number. of: Portraits, and fome Hijtory-pieces. of 


a very good: Gufto. Obit Anno 1631, Atat. 
63a) sins : 


_BENEDETTIO. CALIARI liv’d and ftudy'd 
with his Brother, Paulo, whom helov’d intirely ; 
and frequently affifted him, and his Nephews, in 
finifhing feveral of their-Compofitions ; but efpeci- 
ally in Painting Architeéture, in which he chief- 
ly, delighted. He practifed for the moft part in 
Frefco: and fome of his. beft. Pieces are in Chiaro- 
Scuro;. or two Colours onely. He was befides, 
Majfter of an indifferent) good ftock of Learning, 
was Poetically, inclin’d, and had a peculiar Ta- 
lent in Satire. ..He died Anno. 1598, 4t. 60.:S 
more of Paulo pag. 219. 7 


GIOSEPPE SALVIATI, a Venetian. Painter, ~vnA 
was born Anno 1535, and exchang’d the name 1535. 
of Porta, which belong’d to his Family, for that 
of his Mafter France/co Salviati, with, whom he 
was plac’d very young at Rome by his Uncle. He 
Spent the greateft: part of his Life in Venice; where 
heapply’d himfelf generally to Frefco: and was 
oftentimes imploy’d in concurrence with Paul Ve- 

Set ronefe 
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ronefe and Tintoret, He was well efteem’d. for his 
great sk both in Defignand . Colouring ; «was 
likewife well read inother Arts and Sciences, and 
particularly. fo good a. Mathematician, that he writ 
Et. 50. feveral, Treatifes very. juaicibutis on me oom 
eg died Anno 1585. no itl | 


MW-Z FREDERICO ZUCCHERO , ost in the 
1543 Dutchy of Urbin, Anno 15 43, was a Difciple of 
his Brother Taddeo, ftom whom he differ’d but 

very little in his Styleand Manner of Painting, tho’ 

in i and Architeéture he was far more ex- 
cellent. He fled into France to avoid the Popes 
Difpleafure, which he had incusr’d by an Affrone 

put upon fome of his Offcers: and from thence 
pafling through Flanders and Holland, came over 

into England, drew Queen. Eligabeths. Piture, 

went backto Italy, was pardon’d by the Pope, and 

in a little time fent for to Spain by Philip Il. and 
imploy’d in the Efcurial. Helabourd very hard 

at his return to Rome, for eftablifhing the lade 
-of Painting, by virtue of a Brief obtain'd from 

e Gregory XII. Of which being cholen: the 

an Prince himnfelf, he built a noble. Apart- 

ment for their Meeting, went to Venice to print 
fome Books which he had compos’d.of that Art, — 
and had form’d-other Defigns for its farther Ad 


vancemens, 
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vancement, which’ yet were all defeated by his Et. 66 
Dex (ans) di 609 ae 


GIACOMO PALMA Funior, commonly call’ AN 
GIOVANE PALMA, bormat Venice, Anno 1544, 1544+ 
was the Son of Antonio the Nephew of Palma Vec- 
chio, Hei improv *d the Inftruétions which his Fa-- 
ther had given him, by copying the Works of the. 
moft eminent Mafterss both of the Roman and: 
Lombard Schools ; but in his own Compofitions chief- 
ly follow’d she. Manner of Titian. and Tintoret.. 

He {pent fome years in Rome, and was imploy’d. 
in the Galleries: and Lodgings of: the Vatican: but 
the greateft number of his Pieces is at Venice, where: 
he ftudied night and day, fill’d almoft every. 
place with fomething of other of his Hand; and: 
(like Tintoret ): refus'd nothing that was offer’ d him,.. 
upon the leaft Profpect of any Gains. Hedied 7, 9 ria 


Anno 1628. NA. 


- DOMENICO- FETI, a Roman, Aourifhi'd in: 
thistime. He was a Dilciple of Lodovico Civoli; 
of Florence; and excell’d in Figures and Hiftorical: 
enn but died young, Anno Ait. 35. 
-BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGHER, bora’ at nA 
—— Ano. 1546, was chief Painter to the 1546-- 
Em- 
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Emperour’ Maximilian Il. and, fo much refpected 
by his Succeflor Rodolphus, hat he prefented him 
Wah a Gold Chain and Medal, allow’d him a Pen. 
ion, honour’d him and his Pofterity with the Ti- 
tle of Nobility, lodg’d him in his own Palace, and 
would fuffer him topaint for no-bedy but himfelf. 
He had {pent fome part of his Youth in Rome, 
where he'was imploy’d by che Cardinal Farne/e,and 
afterwards preferr'd to the Service of Pope Pins V. 
but for want of Fudgment ‘in the Conduct of ‘his 
Studies, brought little with him, befides a good 
“Pencil trom “Italy. " His Out-line was generally if 
and very wngraceful, his Poftures fore d and ex- 
travagant ; and in a word, there appeat’d nothing 
of ui Rhiah Gufto in his Defigns. He obtain’d 
leave from the Emperour (after many years contint- 
ance in his Court) to vifit his own Country 5 and 
“accordingly went to Antwerp, Amfterdam, Haerlem, 
and feveral other places, where’ he “was honoura- 
bly receiv’d: and having had the fatisfaction of 
feeing his own Works highly admird, and his man- 
ner almoft univerfally follow’d in UV dhiales parts, 
as well as in Germany, ‘return’d to Prague, ‘and di- 
ed Anno 1602, or thereabout. Inthe fame Form 
with Sprangher we may place his Contemporaries, 
Jolnvan Ach, and Fofeph Heints, both Hiftory Pain- 
it. 56. ters of note, and ati admir'd in the Emperours 
—v~ Court. MATH- 
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MATTHEW BRIL was born at Antwerp, Anno NAA 


1550, but ftudied for the moft part at Rome; 
and was famous for his Performances in Hi iftory 
and Landtfchape, in the Galleries of the Vatican, 


1550. 


where he was imploy’d by Pope Gregory XIII. x, 34 


He died young, uno 1584. 


ee 


PAUL BRIL, of Antwerp alfo, born Anno SAA 


1554, follow’d his Brother Matthew to Rome, 
painted feveral things in conjunction with him, 
and after his Deceafe, brought himfelf into Repu- 
cation by his Lande /chapes : but efpecially by thofe 
which he compos’d in his latter time (after he 
had ftudied the manner of Hannibal Carrach, and 
had copied fome of Titians Works, in the fame 
kind) the Jivention in them being more pleafant, 
the Di/pofition more noble, all the parts more a- 


greeable, and painted with a better Gujfto, than - 


1554: 


thofe in -his former days. He died at Rome, Ammo xy. 72. 


1626. 


ANTONIO TEMPESTA, his Contemporary, 
a Native of Florence, was a Dilciple of Jobn 
Strada, a Fleming. He had a particular Genius 
for Battels, Calvacades, Huntings, and for defign- 
ing all forts of Animals: but did not fo much re- 


gard the Delicacy of Colourmg, as the lively ex- 
Rr preffion 


evn 
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| preffion and Spirit of thofe things which he repre- 
fented. His ordinary Refidence was at Rome; 
where, in his younger days he had wrought feve- 
ral Pieces by order of Pope Gregory XIII. in the 
Apartments of the Vatican. He was full of Thoughe 
and Invention, very quick and ready in the Exe- 
cution, and famous alfo for a multitude of Prints, 


etch’d by him/elf. He died: Anno 163 0. 


ANA LODOVICO: CARRACCI, the Uncle of Angufti- 

1555+ no and Efannibal, was born at Bologna, Anno 15 5 §, 

and under his firft Mafter Profpero Fontana, dif 

cover’d but an indifferent Genius for Painting: but 

however, Art fupply’d the defects of Nature, and 

by conftant and unwearied diligence in ftudying: 

the Works of Parmegiano, Correggio, Titian, and 

other great Men, he brought himfelf at laft to a 

degree of Perfeéfion hardly inferior to any of 

them. He affifted his Nephews in Foundme and 

Settling the famous Academy of Defign.at Bologna, 

and afterwards in Painting the Palazzo Farnefe at 
Bt. 64. Rome; and having furvivd them both, died Amo, - 

mv~ 1619, Vide pag. 22.2. | - 
mA AGOSTINO CARR ACC, a Bolognefe alfo, was. 
'557+ born Anno 1557, and by the care and inftructi- 
ons of Domenico. Tebaldi, Aleffandro Minganti and: 


others. 
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others, became not onely a very good Defigner- 
and Painter , but in the Art of Graving furpafs’d 
all the Ma/fers in his time. He had an infight 
likewife into’ all the parts of the Mathematics, Na- 
tural Philofophy, Rhetoric, Mufic, and moft of the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. He was befides, an 
admirable Poet, and in all other particulars ex- 
tremely well accomplifh’d, From Bologna he 
went to Venice, where he contraéted an intimate 
Friendfhip with Paul Veronefe, Tintoret, and Ba/- 
jan ; and having gravd a confiderable number 
of their Works, recurn’d home, and foon. after- 
wards follow’d his Brother Hannibal to Rome, and 
joyn'd with him in finifhing feveral Stories in the 
Farnefe Gallery: But fome little difference arifing 
unluckily betwixt them, Augu/tino remov‘d to the 
Court ‘of the Duke of Parma, and in his Service 
died Anno 1602, Vide pag. 223. His moft ce- 
lebrated Piece of Painting, is that of the Commu- 
nion of St. Ferom, in Bologna: a Pitture fo com- 
pleat in»all its parts, thac it was much to be la- 
mented, that the excellent Author of it fhould 
withdraw ‘himfelf from the Praétice of an Art in 
which his Abilities were fo very extraordinary, to Fy, 45, 
follow the inferior Profefion of a Graver. ae 


Raed AN- 
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~Ar~nH ANNIBALE CARR ACCI, born “likewife’ ax 
1560, Bologna, Anno +560, was a Difciple of his Uncle 
Ludovico; and amongft his other admirable qua- 
lities, had fo prodigious a Memory, that whatever 
he had once feen, he ‘never fail’d to retain and 
make his own: fo that at Parma, he acquir’d the 
Sweetnefs and Purity of Correggio; at Venice the 
Strength and Diftribution ef Colours of Titian; and 
at Rome, the Correétnefs of Defign, and beautiful 
Forms of the Antique: And by his wonderful Per- 
formances in the Palazzo Farnefe, {oon made it ap. 
pear, that all the feveral Perfections of the moft 
eminent Majfters his ‘Predeceffors, were united in 
himfelf alone. In his Conver/ation he was friend. 
ly, plain, honeft, and open-hearted; very commu- 
nicative to his Scholars, and fo extremely kind to 
them, that he generally kept his Money in the fame 
~ box with his Colours,where they might have recourle 
to. either as they had gccafion. But the unhappi- 
nefs of his Temper inclining him naturally to’ Me- 
lancholy ; the ill ufage which he receiv’d from ‘the 
Cardinal Farnefe (who through the Perfuafions of 
an ignorant Spaniard his Domeftic, gave him but 
a little above 2.00 /. Sterl. for his eight years ftudy 
and labour) fo confirm’d him in it, that he re- 
folv’d never more to touch his Pencil: and had 
undoubtedly kept his refolution, had not his Ne- 
ceflities. 
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' ceffities compell'd him to refume it. Yet not- 
withftanding, fo far did his Di/temper by degrees 

gain upon. him, that at certain times it depriv’d 

him of the right ufe.of his Sences; and at laft 

made him guilty of fome Irregularities, which 
concealing from his Phyficians, he met with ths 

fame fate as Raphael (in the like cafe) had done 

before him, and feem’d to copy that great Mafter 

as well in the manner of his Death, as he had imi- 

tated him all his Life long in his Works. Nay, 

fuch was the Veneration he had for Raphael, thar 

it was his Death-bed Requeft, to be bury’d in the 

very fame Tomb with him: which was. according- 

ly done in the Pantheon, or Rotunda at Rome, Anno 

1609. See more pag. 22.2, and befides take notice;. 

that there are extant feveral Prints of the B. Vir- 

gin, and of other Subjects, etch’d by the hand. of zy, 49. 
this incomparable Artif. aa) 


ANTONIO CARR ACCI, the natural Son of Au- 
guftino, was brought up under the Care and Tui- 
tion of his.Uncle Hannibal: after whofe Deceafe, 
he apply’d. himfelf fo fuccefsfully to the ftudy of 
all the Capital Pieces in Rome, that he would have 
furpafs’d even Hannibal himfelf, if Death had not 
prevented him; Anno 1618, 4t.35. 00 


CA- 
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CAMILLO, GIULIO CESARE, and CARL 
ANTONIO, the Sons and Difciples of ERCOLE 
PROCACCINI, flourifh’d in this time: They 
were Natives of Bologna, but upon fome mifun- 
derftanding between: them. and the Carraches, re- 
movd to Milan, where they {pent the greateft 
part of their Lives. Of thefe, | 


CAMILLO the Eldeft, abounded in Invention | 
and Spirit: but was a great Mannerift, and ta- 
ther ftudy'd the Beast, than Correétne/s of his De- 


Signs. 


GIULIO. CESARE, was both a Scien and 
Painter, and famous in Genoua, as well as Bol 
and Milan, for feveral admirable things of his 
hand. He was the beft of all the Procaccini, and 
furpafs d his Brother Camillo in the exaétnefS and 


purity of his Out-lines, and in the frength and hone : 


nefs of his Figures. 


CARL’ ANTONIO. was an exile Mufican, 
and as well'skill’d in the Harmony of Colours as of 
Sounds: yet not being able to arrive to the Perfe- 
&tion of his Brothers in Hiiftorical Compofitions , he 
apply’d himfelf wholly to Landt/chapesand Flowers, — 
and was much efteem’d for his Performances that 


way. ies «ER: 
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ERCOLE the Son of Carl’ Antonio, was a Dil 
ciple of his Uncle Fulio Cefare, and fo happy in 
imitating his manner, that he was fent for to the 
Court of the Duke of Savoy, and highly honour’d,. 
and nobly rewarded by that Prince for his Services. 


GIOSEPPE D ARPINO, commonly call’d Ca AAV 
valier GIOSEPP INO, born inthe Kingdom of Na- 1560: 
ples, Anno 1560, was carry’d very young to Rome,. | 
and put out to fome Painters, then at work in 
the Vatican, to grind their Colours: but the quick- 
nefs of his Apprebenfion having foon made him 
Mafter of the Elements of Defign, he had the fortune 
to grow very famous by degrees; and befides the: 
refpect {hewn him by Pope Gregory XIII. and his: 
Succeffors, was fo well receiv’d by the French K.. 

Lewis XIIL. thathe made him a Knight of the Order 
of St. Michael. . He has the character of a florid: 
Invention, a ready Hand, and a good Spirit in all 
his Works: but yet having no fure Foundation, 
either inthe Study of Nature, or the Rules of Art, 
and building onely upon thofe Chimeras and fan- 
_ taftical Tdeas,which he had fornd in his own Head, 

he has run: himfelf into a multitude of Errors, 
being guilty: of thofe many Extravagancies, ne- 
ceflarily ‘attending {uch as have no better Guide _ 
than their own ‘capricious Fancy, He died -at Rome, Et. 80;- 
Anno. 1640.. HANS 
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HANS ROTTENHAMER was‘born at Mun- 
chen, the Capital City of Bavaria, Amo 1564, and 
after he had ftudied fome time in Germany, went 
to Venice, and became a Dilciple of Tintoret. He 
painted both in Frefeo and Oyl, but his Talent lay 
chiefly in the datter, and his peculiar excellence was 
in little Pieces. His Invention was free and eafie, 
his Defign indifferently correét, his Poftures gentile, 
and -his Colouring very agreeable. He was well ¢- 
fteem’d both in Italy and his -own Country, and 
by his Profegion might have acquir'd great Wealth; 
but was fo wonderfully extravagant in his way of 
living, that he confum’d it much fafter than it 
came in, and at laft died fo poor, that his Friends 
were forc'd to make a gathering to bury him, 


ayn Anno 1 604. 


rASAY 


1568. 


it. 47. 


‘Cavalier FRANCESCO VANNI, born at Siena 
in the Dukedom of Tufcany, Ammo 1568, wasa 
Painters Son, but quitted the manner which he had 
learnt from his Father, to follow that of Barocci ; 
whom he imitated in his choice of Religious Subjects, 
as well as in his Gufto of Painting. The moft 
confiderable Works of this Mafter are in the feveral 
Churches of Siena, and are much commended 
both for the Beauty of their Colouring, and Cor- 


ww retinefe of their Defign. He died Anno 1615. 


M1. 
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MICHELANGELO MERIGI born An. 1569, 
at CARAVAGGIO, from whence he deriv’d his 
Name, was at firlt (like his Countryman Polidore) 
‘no better than a Day-labourer ; till having {een 
fome Painters at work, upon a Brick-wall, which 


he had prepar’d for them, he was fo ara d. 


with their Art, that he immediately addrefs’d him- 
{elf to the ftudy of it: andin.a few years made fo 
confiderable a progrefs,..that in Venice, Rome, and 
feveral other parts of Italy, he, was cry’d up, and 
admir’d by all the Young men, as the Author of a 
new Style of Painting. Upon his firft coming to 
Rome, his Necefities compell’d him to. paint 
Flowers and Fruit, under Cavalier Giofeppino:. but 
being foon. weary of that Subjeét, and return- 
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ing to his former practice of Hi/fories, with Fi- * 
gures drawn to the middle onely, he made Se pe 


a Method, quite different from the conduct of 
Giafeppine,, and running into the contrary extreme, 
follow'd the Life as much too clofe, as. the other 
went wide from it. He affeéted a way particu- 
lar to himfelf,. of deep and dark fhadows, to give 
| his Pieces the greater relievo, and defpifing all other 
help, but what he receiv’d from Naturé alone 
(whom he took with all her faults, and copy’d 
without judgment or difcretion) his Invention be- 
came fo poor, that he could never.draw any thing 
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without his Model before his eyes; and therefore 
underftood but little either of Defign, or Decorum 
in his Compofitions. He had indeed an admira- 
ble Colouring, and great ftrength in all his Works : 
But thofe Piétures which he made in imitation of 
the manner of Georgione, were his beft, becaufe 
they have nothing of that blackne/s in them, in 
which he afterwards delighted. He died in his 
return from Malta, (where he had been Knighted 
by the Grand Majfter, for fome things which he 
had wrought for him) Anno 1609. His chief - 
Difciples were Bartolomeo Manfredi of Mantoua, 
Carlo Saracino, commonly call'd Venetiano, Valen — 

Zit. 40.tino. a French-man, and Gerard Hunthorft of U- 
wwe trecht. 


FILIPPO ¢ ANGELI was a Roman born, but 
call’d NEAPOLITANO,becaufe his Father fent him — 
to Naples, when he was very young. At his re- 
turn to Rome; he apply’d himfelf to the Antiquities; 
but unhappily left that ftudy too foon, and fol- 
low’d the manner of his Contemporary M. Angelo 
da Caravaggio. He practis'd for the moft part in 
Landt{chapes, and Battels, was every where well 
efteem’d for his Works, and imploy'd by feveral 
Princes in many of the Churches and Palaces of 
Rome, Naples and Venice; at the laftof which pla- 
ces. he died: Anno 4tat. 40.. JAN. 
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FAN BRUEGHEL, the Son of old Peter, and ~A 
the younger Brother of Helfen Brueghel, wasborn 15°9 
in Bruffels, Anno 1569, and call’d FLUWEELEN 
becaufe of the Velvet Garments which he generally 
affected to wear. He began his Studies at home, 
under Peter Goe-kindt, and continu’d them in Italy 
with fuch fuccefs, that of all the German, Dutch, 
or Flemifh Mafters, Elfheimer onely was f{uperior 
to him in Landtfchapes, and Eiiftories with fmall 
Figures. He painted both in Water-colours and Oyl, 
but inthe latter chiefly excell'd ; and efpecially, in 
reprefenting Wakes, Fairs, and other frolickfom 
and merry meetings of Country-people. His Inven- 
tion was eafte and pleafant, his Out-lines firm and 
fure, his Pencil loofe and free: and in fhort, all 
_ his Compofitions were fo well manag’d, that Nature 
in her plain Country Drefs, was always to be feen_x, 5b. 
in his Works. He died Anno 1625. ow 


ADAM ELSHEIMER born at Frankfort upon A_A»AA 
the Mayn, Anno 1574, was atfitfta Difciple of 1574- 
Philip: Uffenbach a-German: but an ardent defire of 
Improvement carrying him to Rome, he foon 
became a moft excellent Artif in Landtfchapes, 
Hiftories, and Night-pieces, with lutle Figures. His 
Works are very few ; and for the incredible Pains . 
and Labour which he beftow’d uponthem, valu‘d 
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at fuch prodigious rates, that they are hardly any- 
where to be found but in the Cabinets of Princes. 
He was a Perfon by Nature inclin’d to Melancholy, 
and through continu’d ftudy and thoughtfulnefs, 
was fo far ibiled in that unhappy temper, that neg- 
lecting his own domeftic concerns, Debts. came 
thick upon him, and Imprifonment follow’d: which 
ftruck {uch a damp upon his Spirits, that though 


éi he was foon releas'd, yet he did not long furvive 


it, and died in the year 1610, or thereabout.. 


GUIDO RENI wasbornat Bologna, An. 1575; 


*373* and having learntthe Rudiments of Painting, under 


a Flemifh Majter, was tefin’d and polifh’d in ‘the 
School. of the Carraches: and to what degree of 
Excellence he arriv'd,. fee pag. 223. He acquir’d 
great perfection in Mu/fic, by the Inftruétions of his 
Father, an eminent Profeffor of that Art. In his — 
behaviour he was modeft, gentile, and very ob. 
liging; livd in great {plendor, both at Bologna;. 
and Rome, and was onely. unhappy in his im- 
moderate love of Gaming: to which, in his latter 
days, he had abandon'd himfelf fo intirely, that 
all the Money which he cou’d get by his Pencil, or 
borrow upon Intere/?, being too little to fupply. 
his loffes, he was at laft reduc’d to fo poor. and 
mean.a condition, that the confideration of his 

prefent: 
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prefent circumftances, together with reflections 

on his former reputation, and high manner of li. 

ving, brought a languifhing Di/femper upon him, 

which occafion’d his Death, Anno 1642. Note, 

that there are feveral Defigns of this great Maffer;in xy 6 7: 
print, etch d by. hirafelf. arn 


GIO. BATTISTA VIOLA, a Bolognefe, born ~“—™ 
Anno 15§76,..was a Difciple of Hannibal Carrach, '57 6.. 
by whofe affiftance he arriv’d to an excellent man 
ner in Landt/chape-painting, which he chiefly ftudy’d, 
and ‘for which he was well efteem’d in Rome, and 
feveral other parts: of Italy. But Pope Gregory, XV. 
having made him Keeper of his Palace, to reward 
him for the Services which he had done for hina, 
when: he was Cardinal, he guitted his Pencil, and. x, 46. 
died foon after, Anno 1622. A. 


Sir PETER PAUL RUBENS., born at Co» nr A 
logne, Anno 1577, was the beft accomplifh'd of 1577.- 
all the Flemifh Mafters; and wou'd have rival’d 
even the moft celebrated Italians,. if his Parents, in- 
ftead of placing him-under the tuition of Adam 
van Noort, and Oétavio Venus, had bred him up. 

- in-the Roman and Lombard Schools. . Yet notwith- 
landing, he made fo good ufe of that little.time 
which he fpent in thofe places, that perhaps neti 
| at. 
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“of his ‘Predeceffors can boaft a more beautiful Co- 


louring , a nobler Invention, or a more luxurious 
Fancy in their-Compofitions, of which fee a farther 
account pag. 225. Bnet befides his talent in Pain- 
ting, and his admirable skill in Architeéture (very 


eminent in the feveral Churches, and Palaces, 


buile after his Defigns, at Genoua.) He was a Per- 
fon poflefs'd of all the Ornaments and Advanta- 
yes, that can render a man valuable: was uni- 


_verfally Learned, {poke feven Languages very 


perfectly, was well read in Aliffory, and withall 
fo excellent a State/man, that he was imploy’d ia 
feveral public Negotiations of preat Importance; 
which he manag’d with the moft refin’d Prudence, 
and Conduét. And was particularly famous for 
the Charaéter with whigh he was fent into England, 
of Embaffadour from the Infanta Ifabella, and Phi- 
lip \V. of Spain, to K. Charles I. upon a Treaty of 
Peace between the two Crowns, confirm’d Anno 
1630. His principal Performances are in the 
Banquetting-houfe at Whitehall, the Efcurial in Spain, 
and the Luxemburgh Galleries at Paris, where he — 
was imploy’d by Queen Mary of Medicis, Dowa- 
get of HenrylV.and in each of thofe three Courts 


had the honour of Knighthood conferr’d upon him, 


befides feveral magnificent Prefents, in teftimony 
of his extraordinary Merits. His ufual abode was 
at 
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at Antwerp, where he built a {pacious Apartment, 


in imitation of the Rotunda at Rome, for a noble 
Colleétion of Piétures which he had purchas’d in 
Italy: fome of which, together with his Statues, 


_ Medals, and ‘other Antiquities, he fold, not long. 
after, to the Duke of Buckingham, his intimate - 


Friend, for ten thoufand pounds. He liv’d in the 


higheft E/teem and Reputation imaginable, was- 
as great a Patron, as Majter of his Art ; and fo much - 


admir’d all over Europe, for his many? fingular 
Endowments, that no Strangers of any Quality 
cou'd pals through the Low-Countries, till they 
had firft feen Rubens, of whofe Fame they had 


heard fo much. He died Anno 1640, leaving. 


vaft Riches behind himto his Children, of whom 
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Albert the Eldeft, fucceeded him in the Offce of z,. ¢ + 


Secretary of State, in Flanders. 


- ORATIO-GENTILESCHI, a Native of Pi/s, 
a City in Tufcany, flourifh’d in this time: and 


after he had made himfelf known in Florence ,. 


Rome, Genoua, and other parts of Italy, remov'd 


to Savoy, fromthence went to France, andat laft,. 
upon his arrival in England; was fo well receiv'd. 
_by K. Charles I. that he appointed him Lodgings. 
in his Court, together with a confiderable Salary, 
and imploy’d him in his Palace at Greenwich, and: - 


ether: 
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other public places. He made feveral Attemprs 
in Face-painting, but with little fuccefs, his Talent 
lying altogecher in Hifories, with Figures as bi 
as the ‘Life: In which kind, fome of his Compo/iti- 
ons have defervedly amet with great Applau/e. 
He was much in favour with the-Duke of Buck. 
ingham, and many others of the Nobility: and af- 
ter twelve years continuance in this Kingdom, 
died Anno Atat. 84. and was bury’d in the Queens 
Chapel in Somerfet-hou/e. 


ARTEMISIA GENTILESCHI his Daughter, 
excell'd her Father in Portraits, and was but little 
inferior to him in Hiftories. She liv’d for the 
moft part at Naples, in great {plendor: and was. 
as' famous all over Europe for her Amours, and 
Love-Intrigues, as for her talent in Painting. 


mAaAA FRANCESCO ALBANI a Bolognefe, born 
1578. Anno 1578, wasaDifciple of theCarraches , well 
vers’d in polite Learning, and excellent in all the 

parts of Painting ; but principally admir’d for 

his performances in little. He had a particular Ge- 

nius for naked Figures: and the better to accom- 

plifh himfelf in that Study, marryd a beautiful 

Lady of Bologna, with litle or no fortune; by 


whom (upon all eccafions) he usd to defign 
naked — 
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naked Venus's, the Graces, Nymphs, and other God- 
deffes: and by her Children little Cupids, playing, 
and dancing, in all the variety of Po/tures imagi- 
nable. He {pent fome time at Rome, was im- 
ploy’d. alfo-by the Grand Duke of Zu/cany , but 
composd moft of his Works in his own Country ; 
where he died, Anno 1660. His moft famous 
Difciples were Pier Francefco Mola, and Gio. Battifta 
his Brother, both excellent Majters.in Figures and x, 9, 
Landtfchapes. er : Caaw, 


FRANCIS SNYDERS, born at Antwerp, Anno ~AA 

1579, was bred up under Henry van Balen his '579 
Country-man; but. ow’d the moft confiderable 
part of his. Improvement, to his Studies in Italy. 
He painted all forts of Wild Beafts, and other Ani- 
mals, Fduntings, Fifh, Fruit, &c. in great Perfe- 
élion: was often imploy’d by the King of Spain, 
_and feveral other Princes, and every-where much 
commended for his Works. 


_ DOMENICO ZAMPIERI, commonly calld ~»~LA 
DOMENICHINO, bornin the City of Bologna An. 1581. 
1581, was at-firlt a Di/ciple of a Flemifh Mafter, 
but foon guitted his School, fora much better of 
the Carraches ; being inftructed at Bologna by Lu. 
dovico, and at Rome by Hannibal, who had fo 
ie | 6 aX. great 
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great a Value for him, thathe took himto his aff 
france in the Farnefe Gallery. He was extremely labo 
vious and flow in his Produétions, applying himfelf 
always to his work with mich ftudy and thoughtful- 
nefs, and never offering to touch his Pencil till he 
found a kind of Enthufiafm, ot Infpiration upon 
him. — His talent lay principally in the correéine/s 
of his Style, and in exprefling the Pafions and 4f- 
fettions of the Mind. — In both which he was fo ad- 
mirably judicious, that Nicole Poufin, and Andrea 
Sacchi us'd to fay, his Communion of St. Ferome, in 
the Church of the Charity, and Raphaels celebra- 
ted Piece of the Transfiguration, were the two belt 
Piktures in Rome. He was made the chief Archi- 
teEE of the Apoftolical Palace, by Pope Gregory XV. 
for his great ski in that Art. He was likewife — 
well vers'din the Theory of Mujfic, but in the Pra- 
ice of it had little fuccefs. He had the misfor- 


a 
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And were not content with-having frighted him, for: 
fome time, from that City, but afterwards, upon his 
return thither, never left perfecuting him, till . 
their tricks and contrivances they had quite weary’ 

: ii ‘ him: 
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him out of his Life, Anno 1641. Vide pag. 223. 66 
His Contemporary, -and moft malicious Enemy = ~~) 


GIOSEPPE RIBERA, a Native of Valencia, 
in Spain, commonly known by the name. of 
SPAGNOLETIO, was an Artift perfect in Defign, 
and famous for the excellent manner of Colouring 
which he had learnt from Michael Angelo da Cara- 
vaggio. His way, was very often in Half-Figures 
onely, and (like his Mafter) he was wonderfully 
firi& in following the Life; but as ILnatur’d in 
the choice of his Subjects, as in his Behaviour to 

oor Domenichino, affecting generally fomething 
very terrible and frightful in his Pieces, fuch as Pro- 
metheus with the Vulture feeding upon his Liver, Ca- 
to Uticenfis weltering in his own Bloud, St. Bartho- 
lomew with the Skin flea’d off from bis Body, &c. 
But however in all his Compofttions, Nature was 
imitated with fo much Art and: Fudgment, thar a 
certain Lady big with Child, having accidentally 
aft her Eyes upon am Ixion, whom he had re- 
prefented in Torture upon the Wheel, receiv'd {uch 
an Imprefion from it, that fhe brought forth an 
Infant with Fingers diftorted juft like chofe in his 
Pidture.. His ufual abode was at Naples, where 
heliv’d very fplendidly, being much in fa- 

your with the Viceroy his Countryman, and in — 
re?g great 
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great Reputation for his Works in Painting, and 
for feveral Prints.etch'd by his own hand. 


AA GIOVANNI LANFRANCO, born at Parma; 

L581. Amo 15:81, was a Difciple of the Carraches, and 

befides a zealous Imitator of: the Works.of Raphael 

and Correggio. His charaéter fee pag. 224. He 

was highly applauded. at Naples for pire excel- 

lent Pieces which he wrought there, and was fo 

much efteem’d in Rome, that for his Performances 

Et. 66. inthe Vatican he was K nighted by set 8 Urban VIL. 
uo He died Amo 1.647. 


SISTO: BAD ALOCCEI his Fellow:diftiple, 
was of Parma alfo, and by the Inftruétions of the 
Garraches at Rome, became one of-the beft De 
figners of that School. He had alfo’ many. other 
commendable Qualities-, and particularly Facility, 
but wanted Diligence. He joyn’d with his Coun. 
tryman Lanfranco in etching the Histories of the 
Bible, after.the Paintings of Raphael, in the Vati- 
can, which they dedicated to Hannibal their Ma/fters. 
He practifed moftly. at Bologna, where he died. 
Young. 


PN SIMON VOUET, born at + Paris, sth 15825 
582 was bred up to Painting under his Father, and 
carry d: 
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carry'd very young to Conjftantinople by the French 

Embaflador, to. draw the Piéture of the Grand 

Signior, which he did by ftrength of Memory 

enely. From thence he went to Venice, and at- 

terwards fettling himfelf at Rome, made fo confi. 

derable a Progrefs in his Art, that befides the Fa- 

vours which he receiv’d ads Pope Urban VIII. 

and the Cardinal his Nephew, he was chofen Prince 

of the Roman Academy of St. Luke... He was fent 

for home Anno 1627, by the order of Lewis XIII, 

whom he ferv'd in the quality of his chief Painter. 

He practifed both in Portraits and Hi/tories, and 

furnifh’d fome of the Apartments. of the Louvre; 

the Palaces of Luxemburgh: and St. Germains, the 

Galleries of Cardinal’ Richkew. and» other public 

places with his Works. His greateft Perfection was 

in his agreeable Colouring,and his brisk and livelyPencil; 

being otherwife but very indifferently quality’ds be 

had no Genius for grand Compefitions; was i ie in 

his Invention, unacquainted with the Rules of Per/pe- 

é&ive, and underftood but little of the Union of ie 

lours, or the, Doétrine- of Lights and Shadows : 

~ neverthelefs he. brought up m8 eminent Scholae, ‘ 

amongft whom, was CHARLES ALFONSE du 

FRESNOY, Author of the preceding Poem.. But | 
his ‘chief Difciple. was the. KING. himfelf, whord 

hebad the Honour. co-inftru@ein-the 4t of Defigae Zt.-592- 

ing. He died An, 16.41. ae 
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wr PIETER van LAER, commonly call’d BAM. 
1584. BOCCIO, orthe Beggar-painter, was born in the 
City of Haerlem, amo 1584: and after he had 

laid a good Foundation inDrawing and Per/peétive 

athome, went to France,.andfromthence to Rome ; 

where by his earneft application to Study, for fix- 

teen years together, he arriv'd to great Perfection 

in isftories, Landt/chapes, Grottos, Fluntings, 8c. 

with little Figures and Animals. He had an ad- 

mirable Gu/to in Colouring, was very judicious in 

the ordering of his Pieces, nicely juft in his Propor- 

tions, and onely to be blam’d, for that he gene. 

rally affected to reprefent Nature in her worft 

Drefs, and follow’dithe Life too clofe, in moft of 

his Compofitions. He return’d to Amfterdam, Anne 

1639, and after a fhort ftay there, {pent the Re 

mainder of his days with his Brother, a noted 
School-mafter in Haerlem. He was a Perfon very 

ferious and contemplative in hishumour, took Plea- 

{ure in nothing but Paimting and Mufic: and by 
indulging himfelf too much in a melancholy Re- 

Ft. 60, tivement, 1s faid to have fhorten’d his Life, duno 
won 1644. | # 


A CORNELIUS POELENBURCH, born at 
"59°. Utrecht, Anno 1590, was a Difciple of Abrabam 
Blomaert, and afterwards for a long time, a Stu- 
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dent in Rome and Florence. His Talent lay alcoge- | 
ther in fmall Figures, naked Boys; Landt{chapes,. 

Ruins, &c. which he exprefs'd with a Pencil agree- 
able enough, as to the Colouring part, but general-. 
ly attended with a little /tiffne/s, the (almoft) in/e- 
parable Companion of much Labour and Neatne/s. 
He came over into England, Aino 1637 ; and af- 
ter he had continu’d here four years, and had been: 
handfomly rewarded by K. Charles I. for feveral 
Pieces which he wrought for him, retit’d into-his 


own Country, and died Anno 1667. MEL. 772- 


SF a 
Cavalier GIO. FRANCESCO BARBIERI dé ~»_- 

CENTO, commonly call’d GUERCINO, (be- 159.0° 

caufe of a Caft which he had with his Ayes) was. 

born near Bologna, Anno 1590, and bred up un- 

der Benedetto Gennari his Gountry-man : by whofe~ 

Inftruétions, and the Diétates of his own excellent 

Genius, he {oon learnt to defign gracefully and with- 

Correéine/s; and by converfing afterwards with- 

the Works of- Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, became. 

anvadmitable Colourift, and:befides, very famons- 

for his bappy Invention and Freedom of Pencil, ‘and: 

for the Strength, Relievo, and becoming Boldne/s- 

of his Figures. He began, in the Declenfion of: 

his Age, to: alter his Style in Pamting: and: (to- 

pleafe. ‘the: unthinking: Multitude) ‘took up. another. 


MMANNEF © 
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‘manner ‘More gay, ‘neat and pleafant, ‘but by no 
means fo great and noble as his former Gu/to. He 
composd feveral.confiderable Pieces in Rome: but 
the greateft number of his Performances is in, and 
about Bologna, where he died, Anno 1666, very 

Et. 76, rich, and highly commended for his extraordina- 
wwe ry Piety, Prudence and Morality. | 


AN  NICOLO PUSSINO, the French Raphael, was 
1594. the Defcendent of a noble Family in’ Picardy, but 
born at Andely, a Town in Normandy, Ammo 1594. 
He was feafon’d in Literature at home, inftruéted 
in. the Rudiments of Defign at Paris, learnt the 
Principles of Geometry, Perfpettive and Anatomry at 
Rome, practifed after the Life in the Academy of 
Domenichino, and {tudy’d the Antiquities in com- 
pany with the famous Sculptor France/co Fiammingo, 
- who was born in the fame year, and lodg’d in the 
fame houle with him. His way, for the moft part, — 

was in Hiftories, with Figures about two or three 
feet highs and his Colouring inclin’d rather to che 
Antique than ‘to Nature: but in all the other parts 

of Painting , he was’ profoundly: excelent; and 
particularly the Beauty of his Genius appeard in 
his mice and judicious Obfervation of the Decorum 

_ in his Compofitions, and» in expreffing the Pafions 
and Affeétions with fuch incomparable skill, _ 

. is 
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his Pieces feem to-have the very Spirit of the Aétion, 
and the Life and Soul of the. Perfons whom they 
reprefent, He had not been in Rome above fix- 
teen years, before his Name became fo univer/ally 
celebrated, that Cardinal Richliew refolving to _ad- 
vance the noble Arts in France, prevail’d upon him 
(by means of an obliging Letter, written to him 
by Lewis XII. himfelf, Anno 1639) to return to 
his own Country : where he was receiy’d with all 
poffible demonftrations of Efteem, was. declar’d 
Firft Painter to the King, had a confiderable Pen- 
jon appointed him, was imploy’d in, feveral pub- 
lic Works, and.at laft undertook to paint che Grand 
Gallery. of the Louvre. . But the King andCardinal 
both. dying in the time that he went back to fettle 
his affairs in Italy, and bring his Famuly from thence; 
he quite laid afide the Thoughts of returning. any 
more to France, and ended his days in Rome, Anno 
1665 + having for fome years before his Decea/e, 
been.fo. much fubje&to the Palfie, that the effects — 
of his..unfteddy Hand.are.vilible in feveral of his x, >. 
Defigns. pind oleae Ay mek 


PIETRO TESTA, his Contemporary, was.a 
Native of Lucca, a City,in the Dukedom of  Fle- 
rence, and fo miferably poor upon his firft arrival 
at Rome,) that -he was forc’d to. make the. public 
ie : Uu : Streets 
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Streets his School, andthe Statues, Buildings, Ru- 
ins, &c. the Leffons which he ftudied. He was 
a Man of a quick Head, a ready Hand, anda live 
ly Spirit in moft of his Performgnces: but yet for 
want of Science, and good Rules to cultivate and 
firengthen his Genius, all chofe hopeful Qualities 
foon ran to Weeds, and produced litele elfe but 
Monfters, Chimeras, and {uch like wild and: extra. 
vagant Fancies: Vid. pag. 102. He attempted very 
often to make himfelf perfeét in the Art of Colouring,. 
but never had any Succe/s that. way; and indeed 
was onely tolerable in his Drawings, and the Prints. 
which hectch'd. He was drown'd (as’tis general-. 
ly reported ) inthe Tyber, having accidentally fall’n: 
off from the Bank, as he was endeavouring to re: 
gain his Hat, which the Wind had blewn into the: 
Water. | , 


“— Sir ANTHONY VAN DICK, was: born at: 
"99° Antwerp, Amo 1599, and gave fuch early proofs. 
of his moft excellent Endowments, that Rubens his. 

Majter, fearing he would become as Univerfal as. 

him(elf, to divert him from Hisftories, us'd to com- 

mend his Talent in Painting after the. Life, and. 

took fuch care to keep him continually imploy‘d. 

in bufinefs of that Nature, that he. refolv’d at laft: 

to make it his principal ftudy ; and for his Improve: 


ment 
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ment went to Venice, where he attain’d the beauti- 
ful Colouring of Titian, Paulo Veronefe, &c. And 
after a few years {pent in Rome, Genoua and Sicily, 
return'd home to Flanders with a manner of Pain- 
ting, fo noble, natural, and eafie, that Titian him- 
felf was hardly his Superior, and no other Mafter 
in the world equal to him for Portraits. He came 
over into England foon after Rubens had left it, and 
was entertain’d in the Service of King Charles I. 
who conceiv’d a marvellous efteem for his Works, 
honour’d him with Knight-hood, prefented him 
with his own Pidture fet round with Diamonds, 
affign’d him aconfiderable Penfion, fate very often 
to him for his Portrait, and was followed by moft 
of the Nobility and principal Gentry of the Kingdom. 
He was a perfon low of ftature, but well-proporti- 
on'd; very handfome, modeft, and extremely obli- 
ging ; a great Encourager of all fuch as excell'd in 
any Art or Science, and Generous to the’ very laft 
degree. He marry’d one of the faireft Ladies: of 
the Englifh Court, Daughter of the Lord Ruthen 
Earl of Gowry, and liv’d in State and Grandeur 
anfwerable to her Birth: His own Garb was gene- 
rally very rich, his Coaches and Equippage magni- 
ficent, his Retinue numerous and gallant, his Ta- 
ble very Splendid, and fo much frequented by 
People of the beft Quality of both Sexes, that his 

Uu 2 Apart. 
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Apartments feer’d rather to be the Court of fome 
Prince, than the Lodgings of a Painter. He grew wea- 
ry, towards the latter end of his Life, of the conti- 
nu'd trouble that attended Face-Painting ; and being 
defirous of immortalizing his Name by fome more 
glorious Undertaking, went to Paris in hopes of 
being imploy’d in the Grand Gallery of the Louvre ; 


but not fucceeding there, he return’d hither, and 


propos d to the King (by his Friend Sir Kenelm 

Digby) to make Cartoons for the Banqueting houfe 

at White-ball: the fubject of which was to have 

been the In/titution of the Order of the Garter, the 

Procefion of the Knights in their Habits, with the 

Ceremony of their Inftallment, and St. Georges Feaft. 

But his Demands of fourfcore thoufand pounds, be- 

ing thought unreafonable, whilft the King was 

‘upon treating withhim fora lefs Summ, the Gout 

and. other Di/tempers put an’ end-to ‘that. Affair 

and his Life, Aino 16413 and his Body was in- 

terr'd in St, Pauls Church. See farther, pag: 226. 

And note, that amongft the Portraits of Iluftrious 

Perfons, &c, printed and publifh’d bythe parti- - 

Zt. 47, Sular, directions of this Mafter, fome were etch'd 
ww in Aqua-forts by Van Dyck himlelf. 


BENEDETTO. CASTIGLIONE, a Genonefe, 
was at firft a Difciple of Battifta Paggi and Ferrari 
B “ : his. . 
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his Countrymen; improy’d himfelf afterwards : 
by the inftruétions of Van Dyck (as long as he 
continu’d in Genoua) and at laft became an Jni- 
tator of the manner. of Nicolo Pouffin. He was 
- commended for feveral very good Prints of his 
ownetching: but inPainting his Incknations led him: 
to Figures, with Landt/chapes and Animals; which | 
he touch’d up with a great deal of Life and Spi- 
rit, and was ‘particularly remarkable for a’ brisk 
Pencil, and a free handling inallhis Compofitions. He 
was a Perfon very unfettled in his Temper, and 
never lov’d to ftay long in one place: but being 
continually. upon, the ramble, his Works ‘lie {cat- 
ter dup and: down in Genoua,, Rome, Naples, Ve- 
nice, ‘Parma, and Mantoua, where he died.. 


VIVIANO. CODAZZ0.,-generally call’d. VERA, CA 
VIANO delle PROSPETTIVE, was born at Ber- 1599- 
gamo inthe Venetian TY erritories, Anno 15.99: and 
by the Inftruétions of Auguftino Taffo his Matter, 
arriv'd to. asmoft excellent. manner -of painting: 
Buildings, “Ruins, &c.» His: ordinary Refidence 
was at Rorte;\;whiere he; died, Anno 1674, and: 
was bury’d ‘in the Church ofS. Lorenzo in Lucinay 
He had a Son: call’d; Nicolo, who. purlutd ‘his Fa- 
thers fteps, and: died: at:Genaua,: 1n-gt eat Reputat i Ait: 75. 
on for his performances: in’ Pen{ peeve. oye: — A 
ee : (A- 
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RA MARIO NUZZI, commonly call’ MARIO 
1599- de’ FIORT, born at Orta inthe Terradi Sabina, was 
a Difciple of his Uncle Tomafo Sdlini, and one of 
the moft famous Mafters in his time for painting 
Flowers. He died in Qome, (where he had {pene 
Zt. 73. great part: of his Life) and was alfo bury’ d in S, 

~~~ Lorenzos Church, Amo 1672. 


— MICHEL ANGELO CERQUOZZI, was born 

1000. in Rome, Anno 1600, and bred up in the 

School of Antonio Salvatti, a Bolognefe. He was 

call’d delle BATTAGLIE, from his excellent Ta- 

lene in Battels; but befides his great skill in that 

particular Subjedt, he was very fuccefsful in all forts 

of Figures, and painted Fruit incomparably beyond 

Zit. 60. any Majfter in Europe. He was bury’d in the 
www Choire of S. Maries Church in Rome, Anno 1660. 


1600. vtiel was by his Parents fent very young to 
Rome; and after he had been grounded in the 
Elements of Defign, and the Rules of Perfpeétive, 
under Auguftino Taffo, he remov'd his Study to the 
Banks of the Tyber, and into the open Fields, took 
all his Leffons from. Nature her felf, and by many 
years diligent Imitation of that excellent Miftre/s, 
climb’d up to the higheft ftep of Perfeétion - : 

Lan 
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Landt{chape-painting:. and. was univerfally admir’d 
for his pleafant and moft agreeable Invention; for 
the delicacy of his Colouring, and the charming va- 
riety and tendernefe-of his Tints; for his artful Di- 
frribution of the Lights and Shadows; and for his 
wonderful Conduét,in difpofing his Figures forthe ad- 
vantage.and Harmony of his Compofitions. He was. 
much commended for. feveral of his Performances. 
in Frefco.as well as Oyl; was imploy'd by Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. andmany of the Italian Princes in adorn- 
ing their Palaces: and having by his Pencil made 
his Name famous throughout Europe, died An.1 682, 
and. was interr'd in:the Church of Trinita de Monti, it. 82. 
In Rome: yea 


GASP ARO: DUGHET, was.of French Extras A 
&ion, but born in Rome; Anno-1600, He took. '°°°: 
to himfelf the name of POUSSIN, in gratitude: 
for many Favours, and particularly that of his E-- 

_ ducation, which he receiv’d from Nicolo Poufin,. 

who married his Sifer. His. firft Imployment 

under his Brother-in-Law, was in looking after his - 

Colours, Pencils, &c. but his excellent Genins for: 

Painting {oon difcovering it felf, by his own In- 

duftry and his Brothers Inftruétions was fo well im- 

prov’d, that in Landt/chapes (which he principal- 

ly. ftudied) he became one.of the greateft ra 
ers: 


yn 
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fiers in his Age; and’ was much in requeft} forchis 
eafie Invention, folid Fudgment, regular Difpofition, 
and true Refemblance of Nature in all his Works. 
He diedsin his great Climaéterical year: 1663, and 

Et. 63.Was bury’d inshis:ParifhaChurchiofS. Sufanna, in 


In his’ time, ‘liv’d) and: flourifh’d:; ANDREA 
SACCHI, a celebrated Roman Mafter, highly ex- 
toll'd for his general Accomplifhments in all the parts 
of Painting; but more particularly eminent for 
his extraordinary skill:in the» Elegance of -Defign, 
the Harmony of Order,.and the Beauty of. Colouring. 


His Competitor PIETRO BERETTINI da 
CORTONA, was alfo of great confideration in 
this time ; and much applauded for his magnifi- 
cent Works in feveral of the Churches and Palaces 
of Rome and Florence. He excell’d both in Frefco 
and Qyl, was profoundly read in the Antiquities 
had a noble and rich Imagination, and. a; Genius far 
beyond any of his Contemporaries, for Ornaments 
and: \erand Hifterical Compofitions. \ He was» very 
well efteem’d by Pope Urban VIII. Dinocent X. 
and moft of the Per/fons of the fir? Rank in Italy. 


GE 
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GEERART DOV, born at Leyden, about the ~~ 
year 1607, was a Difciple of Rembrandt, bur '°°7: 
much pleafanter in his Style of Paintimg, and fupe.. 
rior to him in-dittle Figures. .He was efteem’d in 
Folland the belt Mafter in. his way:and tho’ we 
muft not expect to find:in his Works that Elevation 
of Thought, that Correétnefs of Defign, or that noble 
Spirit, and grand Gufto, in which the Italians have 
diftinguifh’d chemfelves from the reft of Mankind ; 
yet it muft be acknowledg’d, thatin the Manage- 
ment of his Pencil; and the Choice and Beauty of 
hisColours, he has been curious to the laft degree ; 
and in finifhing his Pieces, laborious and patient be- 
yond example. He died circa Annum 1674, 
leaving behind him many Scholars, of whom 
MIERIS the chief, was in feveral re equal 
to his Ma/ter. But for the reft of his Imitators, \ge- 
nerally {peaking, we may place them inthe fame x, 6, 
Form withthe cunning Fools, mention’d, pag. 133. GW 


_ ADRIAEN. BROUWER was born in the Cr AAA 
ty of Haerlem, Anno 1608; and befides his great 1608. 
Obligations to Nature, was very much beholden 
to Frans Hals, who took him from begging in the 
Streets, and inftruéted. him in the Rudiments.ot 
Painting ; And to make him amends for his kind- 
nefs, Brouwer; when he found himfelf {ufficiently 
: X x qua- 
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qualified to get'a Livelybood, ram away from his 

Ma/fter into France, and after a fhort ftay there, 
return'd, and fettled at Antwerp. Humour was 

his proper Sphere, and it was in little Pieces that 

he us’d to reprefent Boors, and others his Pot- com: 

panions, drinking, {moking Tobacco, gaming, fight. 

ing, &c. with a Pencil fo tender and free, {o much 

of Nature in his Exprefion, fuch excellent Draw- 

ing in all the particular parts, and good Keeping 

in the whole together, that none of his Countrymen. 

have ever been comparable to him in that Sub- 

ject. He was extremely facetious and pleafant o- 

ver his Crips, fcorn’d to work as long “as he had. 

any Money in his Pockets, declar'd for a fhorc Life- 

and a merry one: and refolving to ride Poft to. 

his Grave,by the help of Wine and Brandy, got 

to his Journeys end, Anno 1638; fo very poor, Fee 
€ontributions. were rais'd to lay hin privately’ in. 

the Ground, from whence he was foon after taken. 

up, and (as’tis commonly faid) very. handfome-. 

#t.. 30. ly interr’d by Rubens, who was a great Admirer. 
~V~ of his happy Genius for Painting. ne 
A SAMUEL COOPER, born in. London, Aino: 
1609. 16a9, was bred up (together'with his ‘elder Bro- 
ther Alexander) under the Care and Difcipline: of: 

Mr. Hoskins his Uncle: bur derived the moft con-. 
fiderable- 
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fiderable advantages, from the Ob/ervations which 
he made on the Works of Van Dyck. His Pencil 
was generally confin'd to a Head onely ; and in- 
deed below that part he was not always fo fuccels- 
ful as could be wifh’d: but for a Face, and all 
the dependencies of it (viz,) the graceful and becom. 
ing dir, the Strength, Relieve and noble Spirit, the 
foftnefs and tender liveline/s of Flefh and Blood, and 
the loofe and gentile management of the Hair ,, his 
_ Talent was fo extraordinary, that for the Honour 
of our Nation, it may without Vanity be affirm’d, 
he was (at leaft) equal to the moft famous Itali- 
aus ; andthat hardly any of his Predeceffors has ever 
been able to fhew fo much Perfeétion in fo narrow 
a Compafs.. An{werable to his Abilities in this Art 
was his skill in Mujic: and he was reckon’d one of 
the beft Lutenifts, as well as the moft excellent 
Limner in his time. He {pent feveral years of 
his Life abroad, was perfonally acquainted. with 
the greateft Men of France, Holland, and his own 
Country, and by his Works more univerfally known 
in all the pars of Chriftendom. . He died Anno1672, 
_and lies bury’d in Pancras Church, in the Fields. 


_ WILLIAM DOBSON, a Gentleman defcend- 
ed.of a. Family very eminent (at that time) in St. 
Albans, was born in St. Andrews Parilh, in Hol- 
| AE 2 bourn, 
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bourn, Anno 1610. Who firft inftruéted him in 
the ufe of his Pencil is uncertain: of this we are 
well affur'd, that he was put out’ very early an 
Apprentice to one Mr. Peake, a Stationer and Tra: 
der in Pittures ; and that Nature, his belt Mi/tre/s, 
inclin’'d him fo powerfully to the praétice of Paim- 
ting after the Life, that had his Education been but 
anfwerable to his Genius, England might juftly have 
been as proud of her Dobfon, as Venice of her Titi- 
an, or Flanders of her Van Dyck. How much he was . 
beholden to the latter of thofe great Men, may eafi- 
ly be feen in all hisWorks; no Painter having ever 
come up fo near to the Perfection of that excellent 
Mafter, as this his happy Imitator. . He was alfo 
farther indebted to the Generofity of Van Dyck, in 
prefenting him to King Charles I. who took him 
into his immediate Protection, . kept him in Oxford 
all the while his Maje/ty continu’d in that City} fac 
feveral times to him for his Piéture, and oblig’d 
the Prince of Wales, Prince Rupert, and moft of the 
Lords of his Court to do the like: He wasa fair, 
middle-fix.d Man, of a ready Wit, and pleafing Con- 
verfation; was fomewhat loofe and irregular in his 
way.of Living, and notwithftanding the many Op. 
portunities which he had of making his Fortunes, 
At. 37. died very poor, at his. howfe in-Sc. Martins-lane, Anno 
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MICHAELANGELO PACE, born Anno 1610, NAR 


and call’d di CAMPIDOGLIO (becaule of an OF 
fice which he had in the Capitol) was a Difciple of 
Fioravanti, and very muchefteem’d all over Italy, 
for his admirable Talent in painting Fruit and the 
frill Life. He died in Rome, Anno 1670, leaving 
behind him two. Sons ;, of whom Gio. Battifta the 
eldeft, was brought up to Fiiftory painting under 
Francefco Mola, and is now in the Service of the 
King of Spain: But the other call’d Pietro, died 
in his Prime, and onely liv’d juft long enough 


1610. 


to fhew that a few years more would have made a Zo 
him. one of the greateft Majffers in the World. Spe imegy: 


SALVATOR, ROS 4, a Neapolitan,born An. 1614, ~\AN 


in both the Si/ter-Arts of Pocfy and Painting, was 
efteem’d one of the moft excellent Ma/fers that 
Italy has producd in this Century. In the firft, 
his Provinee was Satire; in the latter, Landt/chapes, 
Battels, Havens, &c. with little Figures. He was 
a Difciple of Daniele Fulconi. his Countryman, an 
Artift of good repute ; whole inftruétions he very~ 
much improv'd by his Study after the Antiquities, 
and the Works of the moft eminent Painters who 
went before him. He was fam’d for his copious 
and florid Invention, for his profound Fudgment in the 
ordering of his Pieces; for the gentile and gy 
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“Management of his Figures, and his general Know- 
ledge in all the parts of Paintmg: But that which 
gave a more particular /lamp to his Compofitions, 
was his inimitable Liberty of Pencil, and the noble 
Spirit-with which he animated all his Works. Rome 
was the place where he {pent the greateft part of 
his Life; highly courted and admir’d by all the 
Men of ‘Note and Quality, and where he died Anno 
Et. <0, 16735 having etch’d abundance of valuable Prints 
n—vr~w with his ow hand. | 


GIACOMO CORTESI, the famous Battel-pain- 
ter, commonly callfd The BORGOGNONE, 
from the Country where he was born, was the Con- 
temporary of Salvator Rofa, and equally applaud- 
ed for his admirable Guffo, and grand Manner of 
Painting. He had for feveral years been conver- 
fant in Military Affairs, was-a confiderable Offcer 
in the Army, made the Camp his School, and form’d 
all his excellent Ideas from what he had feen per- 
form’d in the Field. His Style was roughly noble, 
and (Souldier like) full of Fire and Spirit. He re: 
tir'd, towards the latter end of his Life, into the 
Convent of the Fefuits in Rome: where he was 
fore’d to take Sanétuary (as they fay) to rid his 
hands of an ill Bargain, which he had unhappi- 
Ay got ina Wife. ae - 

Sir 
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Sir PETER LELY wasborn Aino 1617, in “A 


Weftpbalia, where his Father, being a Captain, 
happen’d tobe then inGarrifon. He was bred up 
for fome time in the Hague, and afterwards com- 
mitted tothe care of one de Grebber of Haerlem. He 
came over into England, duno 1641, and purlu’d 


the natural bent of his Genius in Landt{chapes with: 


Jmall Figures, and Hiftorical Compofitions: but find- 
ing the practice of Painting after the Life general- 


ly more encourag’d, he apply’d himfelf to Por-- 


traits. with fuch fuccefs, as ina little time to fur- 
pals all his Contemporaries in Europe. He was ve- 


ry earneft. in his younger days, to-have finifh’d: 


the courfe of his Studies in Italy: but the great bu- 
finefs in which he was perpetually. ingag’d, not 


allowing him fo much. time; to make himfelf: 
amends, he refolw’d arlaft,-in an excellent and. 
well chofen Collection of the Drawings, Prints, and’ 
Paintings, ofthe moft celebrated Mafters, to bring - 


the Roman and Lombard Schools home to him. 
And what benefit he reap’d from this Expedient, 


was fufficiently apparent in that admirable Style 
of Painting; which he form’d to himfelf by dayly. 
. converfing with the Works of thofe great Men: In: 
the'correttnefe- of his Drawing, and the beaxty of his. 
Colouring ; but efpecially in the graceful Airs of his 
Figures, the pleafing Variety of his Poftures, ang 

1§ » 
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his gentile negligence and loofe manner of Draperies : 

in which particular as few of his Predeceffors were 

equal to’him, fo all‘fucceeding Ati/ts muft ftand 

oblig’d to his happy Invention, for the noble Pat- 

tern which he has left them for’ Imitation. He 

was recommended to the favour of King Charles I. 

by Philip Earl of Pembroke, then Lord Chamber- 
lan; and drew his Majefties Pitture, when he was 
Prifoner in Hampton-Court. He was alfo much in 

efteem with his Son Charles II. who made him 
his Painter, conferr’d the honour of Knighthood 

_ upon him, and would oftentimes take great plea- 
{ure in his Converfation, whichhe found to be asa- 
greeable as his Pencil. He was likewife highly re- 
{pected by all the People of Eminence in the King- 
dom; and indeed fo extraordinary were his natural 

Parts, and fo great ‘his acquir’d Knowledge, that it 

would be hard to determine whether he was a bet- 

ter Painter, of 2 more accomplifh'd Gentleman: or 
whether the Honours which he has done his Pro. 

fefion, ox the Advantages which he deriv’d from 

it were the moft. confiderable. But as to his 
Art, certain it is, that his la/t Pieces were his be/t, 
saa that he gain’d ground, and improvd himfelf 

every day, even to the very Moment in which 

Hit. 63. Death {natch’d his Pencil out of his hand in an Apo- 

a a pleétic Fit, Anno 1680. 

SE- 
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SEBASTIAN BOURDON, a French-man, born “~~ 
at Mompellier, Anno 1619, ftudy*d feven years in ; 
Rome, and acquir’d fo much Reputation by his 
Works both in Eiiftory and Landt{chape, that upon 
his return to France, he had the honour of being 
the fifi who was made Reétor of the Royal Acade- 
my of Painting and Sculpture at Paris. He {pent 
two years alfo in Sweden, where he was very well 
efteem’d, and nobly prefented by that great Pa- 
tronefs of Arts and Sciences, Queen, Chriftina. He 4+, 5 4. 
died, Aino 1673. a a 


LUCA FORDANO, was born in Naples, Anno AN 
1626, and by his Studies under Pietro da Cortona 1626, 
at Rome, joyn’d with his continu’d Application to all 
the noble Remains of Antiquity, became one of the 
beft accomplifh’d,and moft univerfal Mafters in his 
time. He was wonderfully skill’d in the praétical 
part of Defigning, and from his incredible Facility, 
and prodigious Di/patch, was call’d by his Fellow. 
Painters, Luca fa Prefto. He was befides very 
happy in imitating, the different Styles of other 

great Men, and particularly follow’d the manner 
of Titian, Baffan, Tintoret, Guido, &c. fo clofe 
~ in feveral of his Pieces, that it is not the talent of 
every Pretender to Painting, to diftinguifh them 
from Originals of thofe Hands. He was famous 

| ¥y¥ | for 
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for his many excellent Performances in Rome and 
Florence: And being continually imploy’d . in 
working for Princes, and People of the firft Quality 
all over Europe, grew fovaftly rich, that at his re- 
turn to Naples, he purchas'd a Dutchy in that King- 
dom, marry’d and liv’d {plendidly, kept a noble 
Palace, and a numerous Retinue, with Coaches, Lit- 
ters, and all other imaginable State. Being’grown 
Old, he was earneftly prefs’d by the Viceroy to go 
Over into Spain, and ferve the King his Mafter: 
He had no fancy for the Voyage, and therefore rais'd 
his Terms very high: was not content with twen- 
ty thonfand Crowns paid him down, and the Gol- 
den Key given him, as Groom of the Bed-chamber ; 
but befides, having heard, that by the Statutes 
of St. Jago, and the other Military Orders of Spain, 
it was exprelly provided, that no Pater fhould be 
admitted into any of them, becaufe their Profefion 
was generally look’d upon as Mechanic ; he re- 
folv’d, for the Honour of his Art, not to ftir a 
foot, till he himfelf was firft made a Knight of 
St. Fago, and his two Sons Kuights of Alcantara 
and Calatrava. All which being granted, he fet 
out for Madrid, where he was receiv’d very kind- 
ly by the King, and having adorn’d the grand 
Stair-cafe of the E/curial, with the Story of the Bat- 
tel of St. Quintin, (which is perhaps one of the beft 

7 Med things 
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things in its kind, that has been any where perform’d 
in this Age) he fell to work upon the great Church 
belonging to that Palace; buc the Climate bein 

too fevere for his Conftitution of Body, and his 
Mind not fo well fatisfy’d as at Naples, he fickned 


and died in the Winter of the year 1694. Zt. 68. 


Fa a 


Inthe fame year died FILIPPO-LAURO, a 
Mafter equalto him in all refpects, excepting one- 
ly that by confining himfelf to fmall Figures, and 
Fiftories in little, he contraéted his admirable 'Ta- 
lent into a narrower Compafs. He liv’d for the 
moft part in Rome; and was highly valu’d for 
the Riches of his Fancy, and the Accuracy of his Fudg- 
ment; for the Elegance of his Out-lines, and the 
Propriety of his Colouring ; and for the graceful 
Freedom of his Pencil, in all his Compofitions. . 


JOHN RILEY, born in the City of London, NA 
Anno 1646, was inftruéted in the firft Rudi- 1646. 
ments of Painting by Mr. Zouft and Mr. Faller, 
but left them whilft he was very Young, and — 
began to practile after the Life: yet acquird no © 
great Reputation, till upon the death of Sir Pe- 
ter Lely, his Friends being defirous that he fhould 
fucceed that excellent Mafter in the favour of 
King Charles Il. ingag’d Mr. Chifinch-to fit. to 

¢ Yy 2 him 
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him for his Piéture ; which he perform’d fo well, 
that the King, upon fight of it, fent for him, and 
having imploy’d him in drawing the Duke of Graf. 
tons Portrait, and foon after his own, took him into 
his Service, honour’d him with feveral obliging 
Teftimonies of his Efteem, and withal gave this 
Charaéter of his Works, that be painted both Infide and 


- Outfide, Upon the Acceflion of K. William and 


Q. Mary to the Crown, he was {worn their Ma- 
jefties Principal Painter ; which place he had not in- 
joy din the preceding Reign, tho’ K. James and 
his Queen were both pleas’d tobe drawn by his Hand. 
He was very diligentin the Inaitation of Nature; - 
and by ftudying the Life, rather than following 
any particular manmer, attain’d a pleafant and 


moft agreeable Style of Painting. But that which 


_ eminently diftinguifh’d him from: all His Contem- 


poraries, was his peculiar Excellence in a Head, 
and efpecially in the Colouring part; wherein fome 
of his Peices were fo very extraordinary, that Mr. 
Riley himafelf was the. onely Perfon who was not — 
charm’d: with them. He was a Gentleman ex 


~ tremely courteous in-his Behaviour, obliging in. his 


Converfation, and prudent in all his Aétions. Te 
was a dutiful Son, anaffeétionate Brother, a kind - 
Mafter, and’ a faithful. Friend. He never was 
guilty of a. piece of Vanity (too. common amongft 
| | 3 Artifts) 
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Artifts) of faying mighty things on his own behalf, 

but contented himfelf with letting his Works 

{peak for him; which being plentifully difpers’d 

over other Nations as well as our own, were in- 

deed everywhere very Eloquent in his Commendati- 

on. He had for feveral years been violently 
perfecuted by the Gout; which after many ter- 

rible Affaults, flying up at laft*into his Head, 
brought him to his Grave, Auno 1691, exceed- 

ingly lamented by all fuch as had the happinefs 

of being acquainted either with his Perfon or his £t. 45. 
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